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Old Milestone on the Post Road Leading Out 
of Cortlandville 


M\HIEN the sap starts to 
climb and here and there a 
N ee m@) green sprig is to be seen, 
BV AVF and the few open spaces in 
Die ewer) the city are crowded with 
urchins whose Comanche-like yells are 
punctuated by the sharp crack of the 
bat’s sudden contact with the ball, those 
who have spent much time out of doors 
are very prone to an acute attack of 
that malady known as “bait digging fe- 
ver,” which in reality is nothing more nor 
less than a hearkening to the whispers of 
the wild, with an ear all too readily at- 
tuned to catch the first soft murmur. 

About this period of the year one 
whose two lines of business, fishing and 
farming, are occasionally sériously inter- 
fered with by the necessity of selling ad- 
vertising space in order that cyrrent ex- 
penses may be met, finds himself par- 
ticularly susceptible to attack from this 
delightful malady, which in his particu- 
lar case demonstrates itself by a keen 
desire for things other than the daily 
zig-zag of the wheat market, the daily 
flour quotations or the question as to 
whether flour shall be “treated” by the 
miller in the mill or maltreated by the 
propaganda of some health food faddist 
elsewhere. Although ordinarily observ- 
ant of his responsibilities to the source 
from which the “ghost” derives its 
strength to take regular weekly walks, he 
is overcome by a fit of temporary 
aphasia. Armed with a stout stick, a 
light pack, and disguised as a gentleman 
of leisure, he takes to the road with an 
eye for such adventure as may come to 
the mildly adventurous, who occasionally 
take to wandering aimlessly through the 
byways and the woods. 

In the early days of Manhattan, when 
the Dutch contemplated so stupendous 
an undertaking as a trip across the Hud- 
son, it was never attempted until after 
the smoking of at least seventeen pipes, 
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THE TRAITOR’S TRAIL 


By WALTER QUACKENBUSH 


and much that seemed like serious 


thought, if blank facial expression be 


taken into consideration; but the pres- 
ent day traveller, though descended from 
the slower moving and more thoughtful, 


has at his command different methods of 


transportation to accelerate his more 
rapid movements. Therefore, he is soon 
at the base of the Palisades, those rocky 
battlements which guard the Hudson for 
a stretch of twenty miles north from 
Weehawken, and in the shadows of which 
he finds a winding path not altogether 
unknown to him. It skirts the river, 
now running through some charming bit 
of woodland, thence close to the base of 
the cliffs, but always presenting to the 
traveller’s gaze new things of interest. 
Perhaps a huge boulder split off from 
the rocky walls by the erosion of time 
may make a strong contrast for a deli- 


cate hepatica, that earliest of spring wild 


flowers just lifting its head for a peep 
at the world and to see if winter has 
really gone, and dozens of other things 
of beauty usually hidden from the eye 
of the too confirmed commercialist. 
Having no especial reason for gazing 
across the river where lies the big city, 
the traveller wanders on, wallowing in 
the spring sunshine and in forgetfulness 
of the activities of those poor unfor- 
tunates who have to work for a living 
just over the way, until it is apparent 
that if his stomach and back are to be 
prevented from forming a union some- 
thing more definite than an invocation of 
the law against combinations must be ap- 





plied. So, having reached a delightful 
spot where, in a deep grotto in the cliffs, 
a little cascade leaps down some three 
hundred feet of rock, forming a lovely 
pool at the base, a stop is made for 
luncheon. 

Over a small fire quickly kindled a 
chop is soon sizzling, the aroma of which 
adds to the already keen appetite, and 
this, with other things drawn from the 
pack, constitutes a luncheon not to be 
duplicated at any hotel across the river 
or elsewhere. Soon no fragments are 
left to tell the tale. 

Reclining with his back against a 
tree, with the smoke from his pipe curl- 


ing lazily upward through the soft spring 


sunlit air, he falls into a dreamy con- 
templation of the whole beautiful and 
expansive picture before him. Then, for 
the first time since starting out, the wan- 
derer makes the very serious mistake of 
letting his thoughts revert to what might 
possibly be happening in that small por- 
tion of the business world from which he 
has so unceremoniously detached him- 
self, with the unfortunate result that a 
slight feeling of condemnation of his 
mildly traitorous conduct threatens to 
become if not a fly, at least a gnat, in 
the ointment of his pleasure. But, con- 
tinuing this line of thought, possibly that 
his own act by comparison might seem 
insignificant, his mind reverts to that 
greatest of all traitors, Benedict Arnold, 
who so nearly succeeded in betraying his 
country at a time when it was facing its 
most serious crisis. 
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John Paulding’s Monument in St. Peter’s 
Churchyard 


The reader may feel that it is a far 
cry from one to the other, yet the local- 
ity in which the wanderer then rested 
was not far from where Arnold held his 
first and only personal meeting with 
André and laid bare his plot, and so 
from the standpoint of locality at least 
the association is quite close. 

Being in that delightful mental state 
when any excuse, no matter how flimsy, 
seems quite sufficient for following the 
mind’s desire, especially when the way 
leads further along the open road, the 
traveller easily convinces himself that 
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The Capture of Major André. From the Engraving by Durand 
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there is a strong public demand for a 
present-day examination of the trails 
these two travelled. 

HISTORY HOUNDS UNLEASHED 

The question of walking some fifty 
miles or so to cover this course had not 
been given consideration, because, at the 
outset of a journey, one is always buoyed 
by the interest in an undertaking into 
feeling that its accomplishment is only 
a matter of time. It was so in this case, 
but time in these days is always an im- 
portant factor, so the traveller had not 
got far upon his way when it began to 
dawn upon him that to accomplish what 
he had set out to do would take more 
time than he would be justified in giving 
it. He was considering the abandon- 
ment of the plan when along came 
George, in an automobile. 

George, whose ancestry dates back to 
the time when New York was Nieu Am- 
sterdam, is an active member of about 
all the historical and patriotic societies 
in and around the big city. Moreover, he 
is one of those fellows who is in for any- 
thing which permits of its being done 
in that manner known as de luxe, There- 
fore, when acquainted with the plans, 
what more natural than that he should 
place at the disposal of the lowly pedes- 
trian his automobile, his time and _ his 
bank account in the interests of a his- 
tory-fracing expedition? The business of 
selling flour for the biggest mill in 
America and that of being a gentleman 
farmer with a castle on the Palisades are 
mere incidental pastimes, for his real 
object in life seems to be doing things 
for other people. However, further ref- 
erence to the exact identity of this gen- 
tleman cannot under the greatest pres- 
sure be drawn forth. 
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The Old House at Tappan Used by General Washington as Headquarters 


So closely linked together were Arnold 
and André in their great conspiracy that 
it is almost impossible to follow the trail 
of one without at least occasionally cross- 
ing that of the other. Considering the 
two characters in retrospect André 
seems withal to stand out the cleaner of 
the two. He, at least, was aiding his 
country while the other was betraying 
his, and this, even at the time it oc- 
curred, apparently caused great sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate and accom- 
plished André, while Arnold, at that 
time and even to the time of his death, 
was despised not only by those he had 
attempted to betray but also by those 
whom he had attempted to aid. 

So, possessed with the idea of follow- 
ing these trails, wherever they might 
lead, the expedition starts northward. 

On a journey of this character, the 
thing which seems to strike one most 
forcibly is the almost utter lack of 
knowledge, on the part of those who now 
live in or near by the places where so 
much of our country’s history was made, 
regarding any of the events or objects 
connected with it. 

In tracing these trails the first point 
to be located was a rock on the west 
shore of the Hudson upon which André 
was landed from the boat sent to the 
Vulture to get him. This was under- 
stood to be somewhere near Haverstraw, 
and it seemed quite certain that some one 
along that part of the shore would 
know its exact location. Therefore the 
first inquiry was made in one of the 
many brick yards along the river. Here 
was found a man holding up the end of 
a shed in much the same position as 
those sniall bronze figures of Rodin’s 
“Thinker,” which hold up books on a 


library table. The position, however, 
was the only resemblance, because, when 
questioned regarding the location of An- 
dré’s rock, he screwed up his face in an 
intensive effort at thinking, but all that 
resulted was that he had “never heard 
of no Andrew’s rock around there.” 

We later found the rock not very far 
from where we had encountered the first 
surprise. 

From here to the point of rendezvous 
between Arnold and André, known as 
the “firs,’ was but a short distance, 
but only a solitary fir tree remained in 
the thicket to mark approximately where 
the meeting took place. 

From here to the house of Joshua 
Smith, to which it was necessary for the 
conspirators to repair in order to finish 
their conference, is about four miles, 
and there, standing on an eminence, the 
house was found. Even at this late day 
it is in a good state of preservation. 

This house in the olden days was fre- 
quented by Washington, Lafayette and 
Wayne, and Aaron Burr read law under 
its roof with the brother of Joshua 
Smith. Nothing, unfortunately, is be- 
ing done by the state to prevent it from 
going to ruin. 

In examining its interior it was amus- 
ing and at the same time interesting to 
find that the room in which André stayed, 
and from whose windows he saw the 
firing upon the Vulture, was being used 
for a series of aérials for a radiophone 
used by the occupant of the house sole- 
ly for his amusement. 


ARNOLD AND ANDRE 
The events leading up to the historic 
and eventful meeting between Arnold 
and André covered a period of some 
weeks before the meeting actually took 
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—From an Old Painting. 


place, during all of which time Arnold, 
under an assumed name, was in corre- 
spondence with Sir Henry Clinton, then 
commanding the British forces in pos- 
session of New York. In order that a 
meeting might finally be arranged, a go- 
between was necessary, and this was ar- 
ranged in the person of Joshua Hett 
Smith, a Tory residing at Haverstraw. 

On Sunday, September 10, 1780, Arnold 
visited Smith at Haverstraw to make ar- 
rangements, and, completing these, wrote 
to André to meet him on the twentieth. 
For this purpose the British sloop of 
war Vulture, with André on board, was 
dispatched to a point near that specified 
for the meeting, and André waited 
throughout the day for Arnold, whom he 
expected to come on board. 

Too cautious for this, Arnold spent the 
day at his headquarters at the Beverly 
Robinson house, Garrison, but the fol- 
lowing day, the twenty-first, he returned 
to Haverstraw, where arrangements were 
completed for Smith to proceed to the 
Vulture under a flag and bring André 
ashore at a point a short distance south 
of Haverstraw. At midnight he was 
landed upon a rocky point jutting out in- 
to the river and was quickly conducted 
by Smith to where Arnold was concealed 
in the woods. 

The conference not being completed 
when dawn came, the three repaired to 
Smith’s house about four miles north, 
from which point André heard the firing 
upon the Vulture by an American bat- 
tery located just north on Stony Point 
and saw the ship drop down the river 
out of range, leaving him in the trap 
from which he later ineffectually tried 
to escape. 

(Continued on page 57.) 
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“Wal sit, " said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
‘“T was up to the speakin’ the other night, an’ it 
mM \ seemed like the whole place was plumb filled up 
with honor’ bles an ’ jedges an’ kernels sine senna 
i’ each other an’ usin’ up enough orato 
Wa'i¢ © Grease a wagon. 
tthe crick road, I kind of got to thinkin’ 
WH why hadn’ t I ever got any title but 
WA's: jes’ shifted along first as 
~ then Andrew J., an’ then 
after while it was ‘Paw’ until come a 
ag when folks begun callin’ me 
=—— ‘Dad’an’ that’s stuck every sence. 
iiSeemed like I must a missed a lot 
of chancés in not bein’ a honor’ ble 
of some kind, until finally I kind 
of figgered it out that, dang it,they wasn’t 
ights could hold anything agin me or call 
me anh ne an " maybe, after all, that was about as good as 
havin’ a title an’ bein’ slack-jawed an’ useless along with it.’ 


So, comin’ home hoa 


Andy, 
‘Fetch’, an’ 








THE CONSISTENCY OF COLLIER’S 

The article by Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
entitled “Why Do We Eat?” which ap- 
peared in Collier’s for June 3 and was 
referred to in these columns on June 7, 
evidently provoked protests from some 
of its readers who are bakers, and who 
very much object to the “Eat less bread” 
slogan recommended therein, as well as 
to the unreasonable nature of the attack 
on bread which the entire article in spirit 
and in actual words embodied. 

These protests have been answered by 
a form letter, signed by the managing 
editor of Collier’s, if not dictated by him, 
which has been sent to the indignant 
readers who have been heard from. As 
this is a curiosity in the way of editorial 
side-stepping it is herewith quoted, as 
follows: 


past, that the nitrogen which is 
screened out of bread in making 
wheat flour white is mere husks, ab- 
solutely indigestible in the human 
stomach.” And in the same editorial: 
“In India, living according to the 
highest standards that prescribe no 
meat and no white bread, their aver- 
age expectation of life is twenty- 
four years, while we may expect 
fifty-one and a half, etc.” 

In another article by Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson, in the issue of February 
18, he said: “When you come to 
grueling work again, load up cheerily 
with the solid fuel of bread, bis- 
cuits, hot cakes, corn gems, ginger- 
bread, etc.” So I think Collier’s has 
done its share in making a fair pres- 
entation of the case of the maker 





Dear Mr. Blank: 

The editors of Collier’s are always 
glad to hear directly from one of 
their readers even when it is to voice 
a complaint, as you do in this case. 

It is the consensus among all the 
experts, that starch is not, in itself a 
balanced ration. And that is the 
idea which Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
expresses in his article. I do not get 
from the article the impression which 
you seem to have obtained that it 
is an attack upon bread eating. I 
see in it rather a plea for a better 
balanced diet than most of us use 
and a warning against a diet con- 
fined too exclusively to bread. 

But we have had other things to 
say on this subject which should be 
more pleasing to the bread maker, 
but which apparently you have not 
seen. For instance, in the issue of 
March 11 last, in an editorial which 
was written by Dr. Hutchinson, we 
attempted to explode the theory 
which seems to me the one most in- 
jurious to the modern bread maker, 
that white bread has removed from 
it, inf the process of making, the most 
nutritious part of the wheat. In 
that editorial we said: “Every one 
with the simplest knowledge of food 
chemistry has known, this ten years 


of white bread. 


A managing editor ought to read the 
articles in his own paper, and if this one 
read “Why Do We Eat?” and can com- 
prehend the plain and direct English 


which its author certainly uses, it is , 
difficult to understand why he failed to 


get the impression that it was an attack 
on bread eating. 

Dr. Hutchinson said: “Most people, 
especially us workers, eat a great deal 
too much bread”; he referred to it as 
“this most unwholesome cereal,” and said 
that “‘Eat less bread’ should be our 
slogan.” He also stated that “the man 
who stands on the bread line and lives 
chiefly upon bread will always be a 
down and outer; weak, lazy, easily dis- 
couraged, because bread puts ‘no fire in 
the belly’ or courage in the heart,” and 
that “the troops that ate the most meat 
and the least bread made the finest 
shock troops in the war.” 

If this was not a direct, open and 
pronounced attack upon bread eating, 
what was it? Even the most complaisant 
and apologetic of managing editors could 
not interpret it into “a plea for a better 
balanced diet,” if he read the article and 
understood plain English. 

Quotations from previous writings by 
Dr. Hutchinson, appearing in Collier’s, 
only make a bad matter very much 


worse, since they indicate a desire to be 
all things to all men, and suggest that 
the eminent expert is capable of revers- 
ing his opinions without the slightest dif- 
ficulty. On March 11, writing to please 
the bakers, he said that “the nitrogen 
which is screened out of bread in making 
wheat flour white is mere husks absolute- 
ly indigestible in the human stomach,” 
but on June 3, to please the packers, he 
called bread “this most unwholesome 
cereal,” and urged that the “blood-red 
iron of meat” be eaten in preference. 

In February, Dr. Hutchinson said in 
Collier’s: “When you come to grueling 
work again, load up cheerily with the 
solid fuel of bread, biscuits, hot cakes, 
corn gems, gingerbread, etc.,” and made 
no mention of the necessity of loading up 
on “the blood-red iron of meat,” yet in 
June he declared that “the man who 
stands on the bread line and lives chiefly 
upon bread will always be a down and 
outer; weak, lazy, easily discouraged.” 

If bread was the thing to “load up” 
on (“cheerily,” of course) when there 
was “grueling work” to be done in Feb- 
ruary, how come that, only four months 
later, in June, bread put “ ‘no fire in the 
belly’ or courage in the heart”? The en- 
tire character of “this most unwholesome 
cereal” could not have changed in so 
short a time. In February the worthy 
doctor advised his readers to “load up” 
on bread if they had hard work to do, 
but in June he tells them to “eat less 
bread” and “load up” on “the blood-red 
iron of meat.” 

Have Collier’s and Dr. Hutchinson any 
real and fixed convictions on the subject, 
or are they merely talking to fill space? 
Assuming that they have readers who 
are influenced by their advice in the mat- 
ter of food, what sort of predicament 
are these persons in after being told at 
one time to load themselves with bread 
and a few months later to lay off the 


-unwholesome stuff? Where do these un- 


fortunate readers get off, anyhow, and 
what, if any, is the connection between 
the propaganda of the packers and this 
obvious reversal of opinion? If con- 
sistency be a jewel, as alleged by the 
late W. Shakespeare, Collier’s evidently 
is not partial to its ownership. 


FIVE TO ONE 


The millers of the United States have, 
on the whole, no reason for grumbling 
at the action of the Senate last Saturday 
in approving that section of the finance 
committee’s report covering import duties 
on wheat and wheat flour. The ratio is 
not quite what was asked for in the reso- 
lution adopted at the millers’ mass meet- 
ing itt Kansas City, but it comes close to 
it, and it is infinitely more equitable than 
the terms either of the Fordney perma- 
nent tariff bill as passed a year ago by 
the House of Representatives or of the 
absurd emergency tariff bill still in force. 

Translating the various rates of the 
different tariff measures into common 
terms, the Senate bill provides a duty of 
thirty cents a bushel on wheat and ap- 
proximately one dollar and fifty-four 
cents a barrel (seventy-eight cents a hun- 
dred pounds) on flour, the resulting ratio 
being one to five and two fifteenths. The 
tariff bill as passed by the House included 
a duty of twenty-five cents a bushel on 
wheat and ninety-eight cents a barrel on 
flour, the ratio being one to three and 
twenty-three twenty-fifths. The effect of 
the present emergency tariff law depends 
on market values, as the duty on flour is 
computed on an ad valorem basis, but at 
current levels, with a duty of thirty-five 
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cents a bushel on wheat, the duty on flour 
is about a dollar and a half, with a ratio 
of one to four and two sevenths. The 
Payne-Aldrich law of 1909 presented the 
same anomaly of a fixed rate on wheat 
and a fluctuating one on its products, but 
the ratio between them was, as a rule, 
about one to four and four fifths. 

Even if the Senate’s action were less 
satisfactory to the millers than it is, the 
advantage of escaping from a system of 
duties based on two entirely different 
theories is manifest. In this respect the 
emergency tariff act represented a direct 
backward step to the false economic prin- 
ciple embodied in the Payne-Aldrich law, 
a principle temporarily. overthrown by 
the compensatory duty clause of the Un- 
derwood act of 1913. It is preposterous 
to place a specific duty on any raw ma- 
terial and then to seek to protect: the 
domestic producers thereof by a fluctu- 
ating duty on its finished products. 

For example, under the terms of the 
emergency act now in force, if wheat were 
to sink back to pre-war price levels, which 
is by no means inconceivable, the duty on 
a barrel of flour would be only eighty or 
ninety cents, while the duty on wheat 
would remain fixed at thirty-five cents a 
bushel. In other words, such a drop in 
wheat prices would enable the wheat 
farmers of Canada to flood the United 
States with their grain, not in the form 
of raw material, which would at least 
benefit the American millers, but as flour 
and millfeed, to the virtual ruin of both 
the wheat growers and the millers alike. 

As compared with the various requests 
of the millers, the Senate measure pro- 
vides a duty on a barrel of flour eleven 
cents lower than the one called for by 
the ratio of one to five and a half formu- 
lated at the mass meeting a month ago. 
The proposed duty is, of course, much 
lower than the one suggested in the pro- 
posal put forward by a Federation 
committee last December, whereby the 
duty on a barrel of flour was to be equiva- 
lent to the duty on four and a half 
bushels of wheat plus fifty cents. On the 
basis of a thirty cent duty for wheat, this 
proposal would have made the tariff on a 
barrel of flour one dollar and eighty-five 
cents, establishing a ratio of one to six 
and one sixth. 

It seems altogether probable that the 
schedule of duties on wheat and wheat 
products as adopted by the Senate will 
be agreed to by the House, and that thus 
last Saturday’s action will eventually be- 
come permanent. How long it may be 
before this result is achieved, with the 
welcome elimination of the existing ab- 
surd state of things, remains to be seen; 
there are many sections of the pending 
tariff bill over which a conflict seems in- 
evitable, despite the efforts of the admin- 
istration to bring about prompt action. 

Both the Senate and the House appear 
to have recognized the economic truth that 
the protection of a raw material involves 
a fully equivalent protection of its manu- 
factured products. The Senate’s duty on 
flour is in no sense a favor to the flour 
millers; it is not even an act of justice 
to them; it is simply a measure of pro- 
tection to the wheat growers, without 
which the tariff on wheat would be mean- 
ingless. 

That this duty, or any other rate which 
might have been adopted, will enable the 
farmers to secure a higher price for their 
wheat is to be expected only by those who 
still cling to the belief that tariff legisla- 
tion has some magical power to overturn 
the laws of international trade. It may 
serve to keep Canadian wheat and flour 
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out of the United States, even though the 
emergency tariff act, with its still higher 
duty on wheat, has signally failed to do 
so; it cannot prevent the vast exportable 
surplus of United States wheat from hav- 
ing to compete in the open markets of 
the world with wheat from other coun- 
tries. 

The United States cannot establish one 
price for its export grain and another 
and higher one for its domestic markets; 
the American people have no intention of 
paying a special tax on their daily bread 
in order to enable the farmers and wheat 
exporters to sell wheat abroad at a low 
price. The prices of wheat and flour will 
be determined under the new law, as un- 
der all previous ones, by forces which are 
able to defy tariff legislation, and those 
who look for any permanent advance 
merely as the result of such legislative 
action are doomed to disappointment. 
On the other hand, the Senate’s accept- 
ance of the finance committee’s report in 
this respect constitutes the most satisfac- 
tory recognition as yet recorded of the 
fact that a tariff on wheat demands one 
on flour which shall be truly equivalent. 


INTO THE FIRE 

The federal Supreme Court, by its de- 
cision regarding the unconstitutionality 
of certain sections of the original Cap- 
per-Tincher bill, seems to have succeeded 
only in precipitating the grain trade from 
the frying pan into the fire. The first 
measure was in many respects objection- 
able, but it was by no means as bad as 
the one which the House of Representa- 
tives so promptly passed last week. 

Fortunately for the country, the mere 
passage of a bill by the House has long 
since ceased to provide any definite indi- 
cation of what the law In its final form is 
going to be. The House seems to take 
a peculiar delight in its own perversity, 
confident that, no matter what it does, 
the Senate will proceed to do something 
entirely different. 

What will happen to the new Capper- 
Tincher bill during its progress through 
the Senate remains to be seen. The Sen- 
ate has many and serious problems now 
before it; the President wants prompt 
action on three or four measures of vital 
importance, and so it is likely to be some 
weeks before the Senate can devote much 
time to a consideration of such a bill 
as this. 

Under the circumstances, it may agree 
to rush the bill through on the basis of 
the committee report, with the minimum 
number of changes from the draft which 


passed the House. This would be a mani- . 


fest misfortune, for the measure is an 
exceedingly bad one, which the House 
would never have passed as it did if it 
had not relied on the Senate to compen- 
sate for its own negligence. It seems 
more probable, therefore, that action by 
the Senate will be delayed until at least 
some of the other bills now pending have 
received final consideration. 

In that case, there will be sufficient time 
for hearings on the subject, and the mill- 
ers will have an opportunity to make their 
views known, The general attitude of 
the milling industry toward the grain 
trade bas of late been expressed with con- 
siderable clearness. The millers regard 
the grain trade as of inestimable value to 
the farmers and the entire consuming 
public, and they do not believe that its 
functions can be successfully taken over 
by any other agency, governmental or 
otherwise. At the same time, they de- 
plore the frequent misuse of the facili- 
ties created by the grain trade, and be- 
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lieve that, since reform from within has 
not been so far adequate to correct the 
evils of price manipulation, there remains 
no alternative to action of some kind 
from without. 

To cite only two of the objections to 
the bill as it passed the House, the fol- 
lowing passage from the attack on it 
made by Congressman Rainey (not the 
same one who led the fight for flour adul- 
teration in 1916) may be quoted: 


“This is not a bill of supervision; it is 
a bill of annihilation. It goes consider- 
ably further than the other bill, which 
the Supreme Court declared unconstitu- 
tional. This bill does not rest with the 
mere giving of supervisory powers to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. If that 
were all the bill proposed, there would 
be no opposition to it. At the recent 
hearings, representatives of the grain 
exchanges stated repeatedly that they 
were not adverse to supervision, that they 
would, in fact, accept und welcome a bill 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture the 
power of supervision over their business, 
but to the present bill they were unalter- 
ably opposed; and why? Because this 
bill in its present form gives the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture complete and abso- 
lute control over the grain exchanges, 
control of the inspection facilities in the 
various markets, control of the forms of 
contracts used, control of the various 
grades of grain which may be delivered 
on these contracts, control of the pre- 
miums and discounts to be paid and col- 
lected on grain delivered on such con- 
tracts, control of the news items relating 
to the markets to such an extent that 
should a member carelessly deliver for 
transmission through the mails or in in- 
terstate commerce by telegraph, tele- 
phone, wireless or other communication, 
an inaccurate report concerning crop or 
market information or conditions that 
affect or tend to affect the price of grain 
in interstate commerce, he shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and up- 
on conviction thereof be fined not more 
than ten thousand dollars or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both, to- 
gether with the costs of the prosecution. 

“Could anything be more preposterous? 
Yet here is something even more prepos- 
terous than that. Note this inconsist- 
ency: that it is a crime to send out an 
inaccurate report relating to the market, 
but it is not a crime and no penalty is 
provided under this bill for the manipu- 
lation of the market. Furthermore, it is 
a crime to send out an inaccurate report 
only when such inaccurate report is sent 
out by a member of one of seven grain 
exchanges of the country. It is not a 
crime for a member of any of the other 
thirty odd grain exchanges to send out 
an inaccurate report, nor is it a crime for 
any one not a member of any exchange 
to send out an inaccurate report. It is a 
crime, for instance, for a member of the 
Toledo Grain Exchange to send out an 
inaccurate report, but it is not a crime 
for a member of the Detroit Grain Ex- 
change to send out the same report.” 


No matter what degree of outside as- 
sistance the grain trade may require in 
order to clean house effectually, the pas- 
sage of such an absurd piece of legisla- 
tion would be a public misfortune. Among 
other things, it would establish a prece- 
dent whereby Congress could extend the 
arbitrary powers of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to include virtual control of the 
milling industry. The millers, by reason 
of their previous stand with regard to the 
grain trade, are in a particularly good 


position to make an effective protest 
against the passage by the Senate of this 
bill in its present form, and, for their own 
safety in the future as well as in the 
interests of common justice and legisla- 
tive good sense, it is to be hoped that 
they will promptly urge their senators to 
insist on the proper amendment of this 
fantastic piece of lawmaking before it is 
too late to avert its possible disastrous 
consequences. 


NATIONAL BREAD ADVERTISING 


The exceptionally able report presented 
by Mr. Breaux’s committee at the millers’ 
mass convention in Kansas City laid be- 
fore the entire industry a question which 
has been under vague consideration, in 
one form or another, for some time: can 
the domestic consumption of wheat flour 
be materially increased by a co-operative 
advertising campaign? As it was clearly 
the sense of the meeting that the officers 
of the Millers’ National Federation 
should make at least a preliminary inves- 
tigation of the wishes of the industry in 
this respect, it is probable that before 
long the matter will come before each 
individual miller in the specific form of 
a request for information as to whether 
or not he would be willing to contribute 
his share of the million dollars a year for 
three years estimated as the probable cost 
of such a campaign. 

The committee is particularly to be 
congratulated on not having fallen into 
the error of placing the cost at too low 
a figure. Nothing could be worse than 
to have the millers embark on such a pub- 
licity campaign with the delusion that 
they could get out of it cheaply. If the 
thing is to be done at all, it must be 
done on a scale sufficiently large so that 
failure cannot possibly be attributed to 
unwise parsimony. 

The real question is whether or not re- 
sults can be obtained which will be in any 
degree commensurate with the cost. There 
is no doubt that, in certain specific cases, 
such co-operative advertising campaigns 
have actually brought about an immense 
increase in the consumption or use of the 
product advertised, although it is at least 
open to question whether the same amount 
of money spent in individual publicity by 
the concerns represented would not have 
been equally effective. 

There is, however, a marked difference 
between the instances cited by Mr. Hus- 
band in his address at the Friday session 


_ of the mass convention, which were like- 


wise the ones on which Mr. Breaux’s com- 
mittee based its conclusions, and the case 
of bread. Most of the great advertising 
campaigns, representing millions of dol- 
lars spent for publicity, have belonged to 
one or other of two classes: either they 
have been devoted to the exploitation of 
a definite trademarked commodity, or 
else they have sought to extend the use 
of something which had previously en- 
joyed a closely limited demand. 

In the first category belong the cam- 


.paigns carried on by individual firms 
‘manufacturing soups, breakfast foods, 


coffee substitutes, soaps, yeast, meat 
products and many other commodities. 
These campaigns may, incidentally, have 
served to increase the total consumption 
of the general type of commodity adver- 
tised, but their first and main object has 
been that of practically all advertising, 
to emphasize the importance of the indi- 
vidual brand or trade name. With pub- 
licity of this kind the millers, bakers and 
flour distributors are already familiar. 
Advertising of the second type has been 
devoted almost entirely to suggesting new 
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uses for commodities previously in re- 
stricted demand, or to exploiting a purely 
sectional product at the expense of its 
immediate competitors produced else- 
where. For example, the almond growers 
wanted to introduce their products 
throughout the year instead of as a holi- 
day delicacy. Almonds had been in no 
sense a staple food, and the object of 
the growers was to make them so as near- 
ly as they could. The California fruit 
growers, on the other hand, sought an 
increased market for their products part- 
ly by increasing the total consumption of 
fruit, but far more by substituting Cali- 
fornia fruit for fruit raised elsewhere. 
The publicity campaign of the Portland 
Cement Association was devoted largely, 
and most successfully, to suggesting new 
uses for Portland cement. 

The case of bread is not closely paral- 
lel to any of these examples. Bread is 
not only a staple, it is the staple food- 
stuff. Its production is not sectional, nor 
does the domestic product have to com- 
pete against imports. New uses for wheat 
flour, either in the bakery or in the home, 
cannot be suggested to any great extent; 
there is, after all, no startlingly new 
message which can be conveyed by those 
in whose interests a bread advertising 
campaign would be undertaken. 

In his speech at the dinner of the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs in Kansas City, Dr. 
Taylor pointed out that “drives” advocat- 
ing the use of various foodstuffs might 
be expected periodically for some time 
to come, as the result of the overexpan- 
sion of industry during the war and post- 
war periods. He likewise recommended 
that these campaigns should not be taken 
too seriously, and that a sense of humor 
would prove of great value in accurately 
weighing their significance. He implied 
that eventually food consumption would 
adjust itself to the real requirements, and 
that, in the meantime, sound merchandis- 
ing and the maintenance of high quality 
were the most desirable methods of meet- 
ing and stimulating puolic demand. 

Is co-operative advertising of bread 
sound merchandising? Certainly the ex- 
perience of similar campaigns in other 
fields cannot be taken as a safe guide, 
because the problems to be solved are 
fundamentally different. Bread has un- 
questionably attained the position to 
which its competitors aspire; its consump- 
tion cannot possibly be increased by the 
methods which, in other cases, may prove 
efficacious. Very little can be accom- 
plished beyond -defending it from slan- 
derous attacks, and such work as this can 
best be accomplished by such methods as 
the American Bakers’ Association is al- 
ready employing. 

The flour milling industry is intensely 
competitive, and each miller must of ne- 
cessity depend on advertising as an inte- 
gral part of his individual merchandising 
campaign. A movement to incorporate 
arguments in favor of increasing the flour 
consumption in all advertisements of spe- 
cial brands would be entirely logical; it 
would involve no additional expense, and 
it would not violate the recognized prin- 
ciples of sound merchandising. In such 
ways as this it is possible that much can 
be done, but when it is proposed to spend 
a million dollars a year for three years 
on an advertising campaign designed 
solely to increase the total consumption 
of wheat products, the first question must 
be whether there is sufficient really com- 
parable evidence to indicate that the re- 
sults would be in any way commensurate 
with the vast outlay. 
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Higher wheat prices, a somewhat sur- 
prising scarcity of new crop flour offers, 
slack export demand and the holidays 
all combined to make the week a dull one 
throughout the flour trade. At the same 
time, there has been no such complete in- 
activity as frequently marks this period 
of the year, and the volume of small lot 
buying has kept up moderately well. The 
mills have been running at a fair rate of 
activity. 

Prices for patents advanced 10@40c 
over those of a week ago, while clears 
were, if anything, a trifle weaker, owing 
to the lack of demand. Millfeed has 
continued depressingly weak, and there 
has been very little call for it. The 
wheat market has been nervous and 
jumpy, and distinctly not of a kind to 
inspire much confidence in flour buyers. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Daly © ncccesces $8.45 $7.20 $6.45 
July 1 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb. 1 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jan, 10* 7.30 6.50 6.20 
Jan. 3 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec, 1 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 1 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 1 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sept. 1 8.70 7.55 7.05 
Aug. 1 9.40 7.50 7.00 
July -15 7.90 7.36 
May 14, 1920t.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Low point since July, 1916. tRecord high 
point, 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 


clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Be & siincses $5.95 $5.45 $5.10 
2 6.05 5.50 5.05 
TUNE 1 nccccccce 6.20 5.95 6.15 
May 2. cccccevss 6.25 5.90 5.40 
pe a ere 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 ....... 5.70 6.55 5.30 
PO © saceaveve 4.80 4.75 4,80 
Tam, B cocececee 4.75 4.75 4.65 
00. Bb csccsccce 4.80 4.70 4.80 
Wav. B eccvcceve 5.25 5.20 5.10 
Ob, & seccecees 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Sept. 1 wccccese 6.20 5.90 5.55 
Aug. 1 ncccccces 6.70 6.00 5.45 
SG S vevccsses 6.75 6.20 5.65 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point, 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
June 25-July 1... 45 60 44 
June average .... 40 , 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 . 67 46 
February average. 46 . 63 47 
January average... 43 54 40 
December average 38 65 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER : 


western markets as reported on July 5 
was $20.20 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Tuly 1 .ncccceee SOASS Bes. 2 a ccccsccs $24.35 
TURE 1 ncrccecs Bere Drew, Bb avcvccce 18.65 
May 2 ccccecccs 30.00 Get. 2 csccceses 19.35 
April 1 .cccccce ST.76 Gept. 2 ccccccce 19.70 
March 1 ...... See MM EB cccccces 21.00 
Peb. 1 ....sceee 27.60 July 1 ........ 0.60 
J B ccccsccce 28.75 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 


an, 
*Record high point, 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 5.) 
Wriynirec.—Markets dull. No change 
in flour prices. 


PuitapeLtpu1a.—Flour barely steady. 
Buyers lack confidence, and buy only 
for immediate needs. Millfeed quiet, but 
steady under small supplies. 


NasHvittE.—Demand for flour from 
Southeast improving, with some buyers 
anticipating needs for 30 to 60 days. 
Prices stronger in sympathy with wheat. 
Millfeed in fair demand. 


Bartimore.—Flour barely steady un- 
der light trading. Old spot wheat here 
a few cents higher, owing to scar- 
city caused by late fire, but flour is fail- 
ing to sympathize, because of drop in 
cash wheat premiums at Minneapolis and 
Kansas City. 

Boston.—Sharp advance in spring 
wheat flours, millers holding 25@50c 
above Saturday’s quotations. Hard and 
soft winters 15@25c higher. emand 
slow, and few sales reported. Millfeed 
quiet, with market unchanged in prices 
and some pressure to sell wheat feeds; 
other feeds quiet and steady. 

Sr. Lovis.—On account of the holiday 
yesterday very little flour business has 
been done this week. Inquiries slightly 
improved, but actual sales scattered and 
for small lots only. New wheat flour 
freely offered, but for most part sales 
made only on extremely tempting quota- 
tions. Millfeed quiet and inactive, both 
offerings and demand light. 

Cuicaco.—Advance in premiums has 
caused 25@40c rise in prices on best 
grades of northwestern flour; otherwise, 
quotations are practically unchanged, 
though the range is wide and mills are 
quoting what they think they can get. 
Clear situation somewhat easier, though 
prices are about steady. Interest in new 
crop flour is still limited to inquiries and 
bids, with very little actual business being 
done. Feed market continues dull, with 
quotations generally 25@50c lower. Mills 
here report an increased demand for 
most feeds, but this is not general. 





KANSAS CITY ELEVATOR STRIKE 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—Despite earlier reports to 
the effect that the contemplated strike of 
grain handlers in Kansas City elevators 
would be called off, practically all men 
employed in Kansas City terminal eleva- 
tors walked out today. The elevator 
operators are standing firmly for a some- 
what lower schedule of wages, 10 hours 
without overtime, and open shop opera- 
tion. The union demands an increase in 
pay, closed shop operation and seniority 
rules. It is not believed the strike will 
affect operation of the elevators more 


than a few days, because plenty of men 
are available to fill the strikers’ places. 
R. E. Sverre. 





CANADIAN WHEAT CROP 

Wiynirec, Man., July 5.—(Special 
Telegram )—Grain Crops in western Can- 
ada are doing fine. Timely rains in all 
parts are helping the general average. 
The southern parts of all provinces had 
good showers over the week end. Wheat 
is heading out everywhere. Hail losses 
are less than anticipated. 





COURT DENIES INJUNCTION 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—At a hearing of charges 
against the Central Grain Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, for violating the Kansas 
antitrust statutes, Judge Fairchild, of the 
district court at Hutchinson, on Friday 
denied the plea of the state for a tem- 
porary injunction, and set the case down 
for further hearing on Friday, July 7. 
The state has meantime filed an amended 
petition asking that the company be 
fined $100 per day for every day of its 
existence. The case is brought at the in- 
stance of Hutchinson grain brokers 
whose business has been affected by the 
policy of the Central Grain Co. in buy- 
ing wheat for mill members direct from 
country shippers instead of through cash 
brokers and commission men. 

R. E. Sreruine. 





COST OF HOME MADE BREAD 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 1.—Tests in 
the experimental laboratory kitchen of 
the Department of Agriculture show that 
the quality of flour used, the retail price 
paid for it, the method of buying, wheth- 
er in small quantities or by the barrel, 
the bread formula used, and the number 
of loaves made at one time are all fac- 
tors affecting the final cost of the home 
made loaf of bread. 

In the case of a batch of five loaves, 
for which materials were bought in small 
quantities and which were baked in an 
uninsulated gas oven when gas cost $1.20 
per 1,000 ft, a single pound loaf was 
found to cost 714c. The recipe called 
for shortening, sugar and compressed 
yeast. Milk was not used in the formula 
tested, and would have increased the cost 
of the bread. 

A batch of eight loaves was made by 
a more economical formula and all ma- 
terials, though bought at retail shops, 
were purchased to better advantage. 
“Strong” flour, which gives a high bread 
yield, was selected, and it was bought 
by the barrel, as the farm woman would 
be likely to buy it. Dried yeast was 
used, shortening was omitted, and the 
baking was done on a kerosene range. 
Under these conditions, the cost of a 
1-lb loaf was found to be only 41%c. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





, CONTROL OF FARM PRODUCTION 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 1—Monogpo- 
listic control of the production of farm 
products cannot exist in this country, in 
the opinion of Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
“Even if farmers were willing to submit 
to central control regarding the quantity 
of crops to be planted, nature is so 
dominant a factor in determining the 
supply of food in any given year that 
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control of production is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

In discussing the co-operative market- 
ing movement, Dr. Taylor said that he 
was thoroughly convinced that “just to 
the extent that price fixing as an objec- 
tive in co-operative marketing is kept 
in the foreground and the hope of monop- 
oly price for farm products is a dom- 
inant motive on the part of farmers in 
entering co-operative organizations, the 
movement is doomed to fail. Agriculture 
includes too large a proportion of the 
total population to prosper without the 
prosperity of the nation as a whole, and 
successful co-operation must be based 
upon efficient service to the public at a 
fair price, even though its prime objec- 
tive be the welfare of the co-operators.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 2 July 3 


July 1 June 24 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...248,700 203,155 202,700 269,165 
Bt. POWs cccccee 8,080 9,230 8,015 7,085 
Duluth-Superior 10,515 18,830 19,655 19,895 
Milwaukee ..... ....- 7,000 6,500 4,500 








Totals ....... 267,295 238,215 236,870 300,645 
Outside mills*..152,190 ...... 149,846 2.06. 
“Ag’gate sprg..419,485 ...... 8 Pee 
St. Leowls 2.2.00 29,500 22,500 29,400 20,000 
St. Leowulef ..... 40,000 29,400 28,500 37,700 
BURRS ..cccccs 154,025 152,875 123,450 114,120 
Rochester ..... 8,100 6,300 6,600 6,800 
Chicago ....+e- 32,000 30,000 26,000 21,000 
Kansas City.... 96,700 93,500 82,000 70,000 


Kansas Cityt...269,625 266,850 331,635 225,230 


CGE ceccccee 21,330 15,580 17,000 11,865 
GRIERE ccc ccvens $3,846 39,386 ...... seeces 
Toledo ..ccccce 23,500 17,600 14,250 14,000 
Toledo§ ..cccee 48,150 60,210 42,285 23,950 
Indianapolis 9,135 7,500 ...... 5,050 
Nashville** .... 55,755 89,630 64,145 39,735 
Portland, Oreg. 13,400 13,390 16,890 14,580 
Beattle ...cc.e6 18,160 16,450 25,935 9,150 
Tacoma ......-. 24,385 21,430 30,395 5,900 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





July 2 July 3 

July 1 June 24 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...... 46 37 37 49 
OE, BME cvccsscese 34 39 34 30 
Duluth-Superior .. 28 51 54 55 
Outside mills* .... 47 45 46 29 
Average spring.. 45 40 40 
Milwaukee ........ oe 27 19 
ae | eee 58 § 58 40 
Bt. TOUT sc nccces 52 33 37 49 
BwHTAIO 2c ccvcceces 93 f 74 68 
Rochester ........ 44 q 35 37 
CRICEBO .ccccesses 80 f 96 74 
Kansas City ...... 84 ‘ 72 72 
Kansas City? ..... 56 b 74 50 
OMAHe occcccceces 111 82 70 49 
i Pree re 70 85 oe es 
TOSSES cevcossores 49 37 30 29 
POINSE .ccccveces 44 39 37 35 
Indianapolis ...... 40 33 e* 22 
Nashville®* ....... 33 47 34 27 
Portland, Oregon... 23 23 35 30 
BOGEUO cs sccccssce 34 31 49 17 
TACOMA co cccsccces 43 38 53 10 
WOtRlsS oscccsecvs 51 49 50 39 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 
+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 


tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


cluding Nashville. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Wednesday, July 5. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 


lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery, 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
Spring first patent ......ccccccccccccccsecce $7.75@ 8.40 $8.15@ 8.75 §$.....@..... $7.40@ 7.70 $8.65@ 9.65 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.50@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.50 $7.65@ 7.90 $8.25@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ......--e.eeeeceeenes 7.30@ 7.75 7.85@ 8.30 66000 Oe cee 7.00@ 7.3 7.25@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.15 7.25@ 9.15 7.25@ 7.50 err. Frere 
Spring Brat clear ...cccccccccscccccccsecees 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.90 ccc e Be cece 5.25@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.25 ere reer 6.50@ 6.75 5.75@ 7.00 eee Pree sD isct.s 
Hard winter short patent .........eeeseeees 7.00@ 7.50 i oe 7.00@ 7.30 6.75@ 7.25 6 cece DPicaves t6.75@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.75 
Hard winter straight ........... ececesseccce 6.25@ 6.75 eres Ferre 6.30@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.40 6.50@ 7.00 $6.25@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.00 o soo 0 Gs cave 6.60@ 6.90 0 000 6D s.08e-0 
Hard winter first Clear.........sseeseseceees 5.00@ 5.75 — Se 4.40@ 5.00 4.40@ °5.00 5.50@ 6.25 eee. Seer er | PN ee ee a er, 
Soft winter short patent.......ccsceccese eos 5.60@ 6.00 ee. Pere: cess Devese 6.25@ 6.50 0000 Bs cece $6.00@ 6.25 see Ds see 7.00@ 8.00 6.20@ 6.50 7.40@ 7.65 
Soft winter straight ....ccccccccccccceccoes 5.20@ 5.60 oss e ie sece cosco®. 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 6.00 *f5.00@ 5.25 @ 6.25 6.00@ 7.00 5.65@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.40 
Soft winter Mrat CORP .....cccccceccscccccce 4.50@ 4.75 Perers Perey o@.- 4.00@ 4.75 Tres Sere eee, Pere ee 5.75@ 6.25 Tre. Saree 4.75@ 5.00 
OO Ce NE 6rd cb bbatkes cen eeesseees 4.80@ 5.25 5.45@ 5.50 a s Peer 5.50@ 6.00 rete. Saree 5.85@ 6.10 5.50@ 5.75 0506 0s so ceeee Deocese 
VO TE GOON 6 cscs ceeccessessesecees 4.50@ 4.75 3.70@ 3.8 ~ & See eee Pere ree Seer a ree eee, Poe Te. Frere ov}. cose 

FEED— 

SOU NE a sso UbA aber Ne btnbeeedans ee 16.75 @17.00 14.50@16.00 6500+ Devise ose0e seve a, Seen roerey eri 23.00 @ 24.00 23.00 @23.75 21.25 @ 22.25  @ osse0% 
Hard SE eer . ehe 16.75 @17.75, ose e Bc ccce 13.50@14.00 15 .50@16.00 oP ivcees rere, ern Sore. eee see » @23.00 vTe) SeTTh wee. Sere 
Oe ND cn as vaeenne ee eons keenes ae 17.00@18.00 ere) Pere k ere. Peers 16.00@16.50 @ Serres 24.00 @ 25.00 eves» @23.25 o gece Du ccee 18.00 @ 21.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 19.00@19.25 16.00 @17.00 16.00 @16.50 o'0n0e Menace ees erty. rer, Sere 26.00 @ 27.00 24.50@ 25.00 22.50 @23.50 26.00 @ 28.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........+.+.. 24.75 @ 25.50 23.00 @ 24.50 19.00@ 20.00 22.00 @ 23.00 ere, Pere ervey etre 30.00 @ 31.00 27.50@ 28.00 29.00 @ 30.00 ore, Farry 
OS. WE Ta laeehaakstocussakatashbtnceans 31.00 @32.75 30.00 @ 31.00 er. + (9606-8 @ o veces -@. oa Ps ccs 35.00 @ 36.00 + eee + @38,00 35.50 @ 36.50 o@ cere 


Family patent 
BORSA. cccccccce $7.80@8.00 (49's) 
+» @7.95 


San Francisco... 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 


Cut-off 


Montana standard patent 


Straight Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent 
$5.00@6.00 (49's) $5.00@6.10 (49's) — ee $8.00 @9.10 $7.26@7.70 
eee QP ocee 6.00@6.50 7.40@7.60 8.00 @9.00 7.50@8.36 


tNew crop. 
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NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Drouth in Eastern and Central Kansas Is 
Broken—Damage by Hail in 
Manitoba 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 1.—The drouth 
over the eastern third and most of the 
central portion of Kansas was broken the 
latter part of the week by splendid, 
soaking rains which totaled one to three 
inches, but the north-central and western 
counties are still very dry. Corn was 
greatly benefited where the rains fell. 
It was needing moisture in all sections, 
but had not yet reached the stage where 
it was suffering actual damage. The 
weather until the close of the week was 
fine for wheat harvest, which made rapid 
progress and is finished in the south- 
eastern counties and about one half done 
in the northeastern and central ones. By 
the beginning of next week it will be 
under way in all the western counties. 
Threshing has begun in the southeastern 
portion of the belt. The hot weather 
this week was detrimental to wheat that 
had not matured, causing it to ripen pre- 
maturely, with a consequent shriveling 
of the berry. 

A study made by a local firm of sam- 
ples of new dark and hard wheat from 
Kansas and Oklahoma indicates that there 
will be some good, bright wheat, probably 
of heavy test, from Oklahoma, but the 
protein range is only 11.12 to 13.92 on 
samples received from that state so far. 
There will probably be a_ noticeable 
switching of desirable territory in Kan- 
sas. Samples from southwestern stations, 
which produced high protein wheat last 
year, are running 10.56 to 12.08, while 
those from a few scattered stations run 
13.5 to 17 per cent. This latter wheat, 
however, will run very light in test, it 
was said. It is of the character former- 
ly called “shoe-peg turkey.” 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., July 1.—Fa- 
vorable reports of wheat yield and qual- 
ity continue to come from nearly all sec- 
tions of the Southwest. Reports to the 
contrary are few in number and scattered. 
First wheat marketed at Celina, Texas, 
by the Celina Mill & Elevator Co., grad- 
ed 55 lbs, brought 95c, and came from a 
field that averaged 10@15 bus. The first 
wheat bought by the Millers Milling Co., 
Enid, weighed 56 lbs. The G. B. R. 
Smith Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, con- 
tracted for the crop of 100 acres on the 
Leslie farm in Grayson County at $1.10. 
The first load graded No. 1. One of the 
lowest tests reported—49 lbs—was on Col- 
lin County, Texas, wheat bought.by the 
Collin County Mill & Elevator Co. at 85c. 
The latest report of the Oklahoma state 
board of agriculture says: “The board 
has only scattered reports of tested 
weights, running from 58 to 61. A sam- 
ple of wheat from Garfield County test- 
ed as low as 45. This sample, however, 
was injured by black chaff. The gluten 
and moisture content are both low in the 
few samples tested, probably due to the 
dry harvest and to the green bug.” 


Omana, Nes. July 1.—Conflicting 
reports and estimates as to the condition 
and the yield of the Nebraska wheat 
crop are coming in. The crop appears 
to be uneven both as to yield and quality. 
Some fields will probably yield 25 bus of 
good quality wheat to the acre, while a 
large number will yield only 8@15 bus 
of light weight wheat. Estimates of the 
total crop run all the way from 40,000,000 
to 50,000,000 bus, as compared with the 
government June estimate of 55,000,000 
bus. Some experts say that much of the 
wheat will be low grade, light weight, 
shrunken and not desirable for milling. 

Premature ripening caused by high 
temperatures and drouth has shrunken 
part of the Nebraska winter wheat crop, 
according to A. E. Anderson, statistician 
of the Bureau of Markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture, who made 
an er pore trip throughout the wheat 
belt of this state last week. Mr. Ander- 
son says that, judging from the quantity 
of straw on harvested fields and the 
length of heads, the crop would have ex- 
ceeded previous expectations in part of 
the counties had the temperatures re- 
mained favorable. 


Min NeEaApouis, Minn., July 5.—Reports 
of the growing crops in Minnesota are 
very favorable. Wheat is headed out and 
filling nicely. The weather has been fa- 
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vorable. There were a few hot days the 
past week, but on the whole it was cool, 
and places reporting lack of moisture re- 
ceived good rains. Red rust is in evi- 
dence, but no reports have been received 
of black rust, the weather being unfa- 
vorable for the development of the latter. 

Reports from North Dakota and South 
Dakota likewise are favorable, although 
some districts would like rain, but no 
damage has been reported.’ Red rust is 
in evidence in several places, and one or 
two districts report black rust, but no 
damage has resulted as yet, and develop- 
ment depends upon future weather con- 
ditions. 

The grain, on the whole, in the three 
northwestern states looks very good, and 
prospects are favorable for a good av- 
erage crop. With a continuation of the 
present cool weather, damage from rust 
will be slight, but hot, sultry days might 
cause its rapid development. 

Gheat Faris, Mont., July 1.—Moisture 
for most of the Montana wheat territory 
has been sufficient up to the present, but 
continued lack of rainfall will greatly 
curtail the chance of a spring grain crop. 
The fields are in excellent condition, and 
the wheat is well along in growth, but 
it begins to need rain. Every day after 
July 1 without it will mean damage. 
With the occasional rains there has been 
some damage from hail in the vicinity of 
Lewistown. 

Seattiz, Wasu., July 1.—The week 
has been a trying one for the growing 
wheat. High temperature and lack of 
rain, with the crop at a critical period, 
have caused damage in most sections. 
Drouth and heat in the spring wheat 
sections have seriously impaired the pre- 
vious prospects for a normal yield, but 
timely rains would greatly improve late 
sown wheat. Premature ripening and 
heavy weed growth in winter wheat ter- 
ritory are causing apprehension. 


Porttanp, Orecon, July 1.—Winter 
wheat is ripening in Oregon, in some 
cases prematurely, owing to hot, dry 
weather. A very small acreage has been 
cut. Spring wheat, oats and barley need 
rain. Early corn is tasseling in southern 
counties. The warm weather is favorable 
for corn, but in unirrigated districts 
most of it needs rain. 


Ocpen, Utan, July 1.—Weather con- 
ditions for southern Idaho and Utah 
have been excellent during the past week 
for grain in irrigated districts, wheat 
rapidly developing. In the nonirrigated 


‘sections there is a lack of moisture, 


which is causing some damage. 


San Francisco, Cat., July 1.—In all 
sections of the state, temperatures aver- 
aged above normal this week, and in the 
interior valleys maximums well above 100 
degrees were recorded on several days. 
There was less fog over the littoral lands 
than is usual at this time of the year. No 
rain occurred, except for a trace at San 
Diego on June 25, and there was little 
cloudiness and abundant sunshine. Prac- 
tically all growing crops were favorably 
influenced, the only exception being that 
field beans in some places became some- 
what wilted. Harvesting of barley in 
the important producing sections has 
mostly been completed. Harvesting of 
wheat is under way in some localities, 
and will begin soon in other sections. 
Both of these crops promise satisfactory 
yields. Rice was greatly benefited, and 
is now beginning to make excellent 
growth. 


Toronto, Ont., July 1.—The Ontario 
department of agriculture, regarding all 
grain crops in this province, reports con- 
ditions as follows: “Fall wheat has head- 
ed out well, as has winter rye, and good 
crops are looked for. Barley and oats 
also look vigorous. 
are as long in straw as in some years.” 
This latter condition would be due to the 
dry weather in May, which is usually a 
wet month in this part of Canada. 


Wiwnirec, Man., July 1—The damage 
from cyclone and hail of 10 days ago is 
now apparent. It was considerable in 
central Manitoba, but is enormously more 
than offset by the benefit of accompany- 
ing rain. All crops in the storm area 
and far outside of it were greatly im- 
proved by the ample moisture that fell 
at that time. Hail insurance companies 
have borne in part the actual losses from 
storm. Claims vary from 50 per cent to 


None of the grains © 


total loss, They would run well toward 
$1,000,000, all told. Since that event the 
weather has been seasonable. Warm with 
showers is the usual thing. Most parts 
of the three provinces have had further 
rains, and practically all are in 
form. Even southern Alberta, which is 
usually dry, reports plenty of rain. No 
one has yet had the courage to make an 
estimate of the possible outturn of 
wheat, but in private conversation some 

judges are placing the figure at or 
beyond that of 1915. 


NEW YORK CITY HARBOR 


Senate Passes Bill Permitting Joint Action of 
New York and New Jersey Authorities to 
Make Extensive Port Improvements 


New York, N. Y., July 1.—The Senate 
on June 25 passed a bill introduced by 
Representative Ansorge, of New York, 
granting consent of Congress to the Port 
of New York Authority to carry out a 
comprehensive plan for the future de- 
velopment of the port. 

The detailed plans approved by the 
bill provide for extensive tunnels, bridges, 
terminals and belt lines which will bring 
the transcontinental railroads into the 
city of New York, thereby eliminating 
congestion, delay and expense of dis- 
tributing foodstuffs and other commodi- 
ties to the people of Greater New York 
and vicinity; also that terminals within 
the port shall be unified and consolida- 
tion of shipments shall be made at prop- 
er points to eliminate duplication of ef- 
fort, congestion and long truck hauls. 

Another provision calls for the laying 
out of highways for motor truck traffic, 
for prompt and efficient distribution of 
building material and other commodities 
which must be handled by trucks, such 
highways to connect with existing or pro- 
posed bridges, tunnels and ferries. 

It is estimated that it now costs three 
times as much to move foodstuffs from 
the meadows of New Jersey to upper 
Manhattan as it does to bring them all 
the way from the Middle West to the 
meadows of New Jersey. 

W. QuackKENBUSH. 











DEATH OF AUSTIN 8S. MAYNARD 

Boston, Mass., July 1.—Austin S. May- 
nard, for many years a member of the 
New England grain trade, died at his 
home in Melrose, Mass., June 28, after 
an illness of a few weeks. 

Mr. Maynard was a member of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce for 31 
years, joining that organization in 1891. 
Previous to that he was in business with 
his brother in Worcester, Mass., the firm 
name being Maynard & Maynard. On 
coming to Boston in 1891 Mr. Maynard 
entered the grain commission business as 
the representative of the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., Chicago, and continued so 
up to the time of his death. 

In all the years during which he was 
engaged in business Mr. Maynard had 
the enviable reputation of never having 
had a hearing before the arbitration or 
complaints committees of the Chamber 
of Commerce. To do business with “Doc” 
Maynard was to know that everything 
would be as agreed. He was held in 
high regard by his fellow-members on 
the floor of the chamber, his never-fail- 
ing courteous and kindly manner endear- 
ing him to his many friends. 

Mr. Maynard was 77 years old at the 
time of his death. He leaves a widow 
and a son, Fred D. Maynard, who was 
associated with him in business. 


Louis W. DePass. 





INDIA’S WHEAT CROP FORECAST 
Wasuinorton, D. C., July 1.—The third 
wheat forecast for India is for a crop 
of 9,818,000 tons, compared with 6,596,- 
000 anticipated at the third estimate in 
1921, according to a cabled report to 
the Department of Commerce. 
JOHN MArRINAN. 





MUSE SALE CONTINUED 


Sale of the plant of the Muse Milling 
Co., of Adairsville, Ga., was postponed 
on June 27, and the property will be sold 
at private sale by W. E. Steakley, trus- 
tee, 1121 Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga., 
subject to approval of the court, on 
July 14. 


July 5, 1922 
NEW MILL AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Flour Mills Co, Announces Plang for 
Plant with Initial Capacity of 3,000 
Bbls, to Be Doubled Later 


Kansas City, Mo., July 1.—Following 
the annual meeting of stockholders and 
directors of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
held at Wichita, Tuesday, June 27, an- 
nouncement was made of the decision of 
the company immediately to begin work 
on the'construction of a new flour mill 
at Kansas City. The plant will be housed 
in a steel and concrete, “daylight type” 
building sufficient to accommodate two 
units of 3,000 bbls capacity each, one to 
be installed immediately and the other 
at a later date not yet determined. 

The Kansas company owns a mill site 
in North Kansas City, but has not yet 
definitely decided to build in that loca- 
tion. Another site in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, is under consideration. 

The new plant will be distinct and 
apart from the 1,700-bbl “Bulte mill” 
now owned and operated by the Kansas 
company here. Additional to that mill, 
the company operates mills at Enter- 
prise, Great Bend, Anthony, Kingman, 
Pratt and Fort Scott, Kansas, and at 
Alva and Cherokee, Okla., with a total 
capacity of about 9,000 bbls. Two prop- 
erties owned by the company in the 
Northwest, with a capacity of about 
7,000 bbls per day, are not being op- 
erated, and it is understood probably 
will be disposed of. 

Addition of the new 3,000-bbl Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. unit, together with com- 
pletion of the Washburn-Crosby mill 
here, will give Kansas City a total mill- 
ing capacity of about 26,500 bois per day. 

R. E. Sreruine. 








MEETING OF KANSAS CLUB 


State Organization Convening at Hutchinson 
Elects Officers and Considers New Crop 
Plans—About 60 Present 


Kansas City, Mo., July 1—About 60 
millers of central and southern Kansas 
attended the first annual meeting of the 
Kansas Millers’ Club at Hutchinson, 
Wednesday, June 28. Horatio V. Nye, 
president of the club, presided. 

The meeting was devoted largely to 
discussion of plans for handling grain 
on the new crop movement in view of 
disturbed price basis conditions and the 
uncertainties created by the new system 
of basing grain prices largely on the 
protein content of wheat. 

Constitution and bylaws of the club, 
which was organized last September, as 
reported by a special committee, were 
adopted. 

New officers elected, largely for a sec- 
ond term, were as follows: president, H. 
V. Nye, Salina; vice presidents, Ralph 
C. Sowden, Arkansas City, S. P. Kram- 
er, Topeka, C. C. Kelly, Hutchinson; 
treasurer, George E. King, Wichita; sec- 
retary, Frank D. Stevens, Wichita. Ex- 
ecutive committee: H. V. Nye, Salina, 
C. M. Jackman, Wichita, J. B. Smith, 
Salina, C. A. Hiebert, McPherson, Ralph 
W. Hoffman, Enterprise, E. S. Rea, Cof- 
feyville, S. W. Madaus, Sterling. 

The meeting closed with a dinner in 
the rooms of the Hutchinson Chamber 
of Commerce. 





R. E. Sreruine. 





GOES TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. 
Cuicaco, Itu., July 1.—Leslie N. Per- 
rin, vice president and manager Nye & 
Jenks Grain Co., Chicago, and who has 
been with the company for the past 17 
years, has severed his connection with this 
concern to become manager of the grain 
department of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
in Chicago. He will not take active 
—_ until Aug. 1, and will then be lo- 
cated in the office of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co. Mr. Perrin started with Nye 

& Jenks Co. when he was 18 years old. 

V. P. WiLiiaAMs. 





DEATH OF VETERAN BAKER 

Monrreat, Que., July 1.—Medart Pa- 
quette, aged 62 years, died here last 
night, June 30. For 35 years he was a 
master baker. He is survived by his 
wife and three daughters. Mr. Paquette 
was at one time alderman in St. Louis- 
du-Mile-End. 

L. F. Kier. 
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SENATE VOTES 30c TARIFF ON WHEAT 
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Rate 5c Higher Than That Fixed by House, and 5c Less Than Schedule in 
Emergency Measure—Duty of 78c Per 100 Lbs Imposed on 
Flour, 28c Over House Figure 


Wasuineoton, D. C., July 1.—The Sen- 
ate today voted a tariff of 30c per bu 
on wheat. This is 5c more than the rate 
fixed in the House tariff measure and 
5c less than the rate carried by the 
emergency tariff legislation. Senators 
Jones, of New Mexico, and Kendrick, of 
Wyoming, Democrats, joined with the 
solid Republican majority in making the 
vote on the wheat amendment 38 to 12. 

Immediately after the disposition of 
the wheat amendment the Senate adopt- 
ed an amendment placing a duty of 78c 
per 100 lbs on flour, an increase of 28¢ 
over the rate in the House measure. The 
Democrats did not demand a record vote 
on the flour duty. 

Action on the wheat and flour duties 
today finished up the part of the agri- 
cultural schedule dealing with cereal 
products, the Senate having acted on 
corn and other grains yesterday. 

The Senate agricultural bloc won its 
fight for a 20c duty on corn. This is an 
increase of 5c over the House rate. The 
bloc recommended 20c per bu as the 
duty on corn to the finance committee 
early in the present session, but the com- 
mittee favored the House rate of ldc. 
Before the item was reached in the Sen- 
ate yesterday the finance committee, 
however, reversed itself and approved 
the 20c duty. Other duties on cereal 
products approved by the Senate are as 
follows: 

Oats, 15c per bu, House rate 10c; un- 
hulled ground, 45c per 100 lbs, House 
rate 32c; oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 90c 
per 100 Ibs, House rate 60c; rye, l5c per 
bu, House rate 10c; rye flour, 45c per 
100 lbs, House rate 30c; barley, 20c per 
hu, House rate 15c; buckwheat, 10c per 
100 lbs, House rate. 30c; macaroni and 
other alimentary pastes, 2c per lb, House 
rate 114¢; bread, 15 per cent ad valorem, 
House free; biscuits, wafers, etc., 30 per 
cent ad valorem, House 28 per cent; 
cereal breakfast foods, 25 per cent ad 
valorem, House 17 per cent; bran, shorts, 
and other byproduct feeds obtained in 
milling wheat and other cereals, 10 per 
cent ad valorem, House rate 15 per cent; 
mixed feeds, 15 per cent ad valorem, 
House rate 6 per cent; screenings, scalp- 
ings, chaff, or scourings of wheat, flax- 
seed or other grains or seed, unground 
or ground, 10 per cent ad valorem, House 
rate 75¢ per ton. 

In urging adoption of the 30c rate 
on wheat, Senator McCumber, chairman 
of the finance committee, frankly stated 
that the purpose of the duty was to keep 
the price of northern spring wheat from 
Minnesota and the Dakotas above the 
world level price. He declared that he 
did not believe the tariff proposed would 
be carried on to the consumer, but, if 
that were the case, that‘ it would not 
«inount to $2 per annum for each con- 
sumer, 

The duty on wheat was assailed by 
senators Underwood, of Alabama, Sim- 
mons, of North Carolina, and Walsh, of 
Massachusetts, Democrats, who declared 
that it would impose a great burden on 
bread consumers. 

“Under the guise of a protective tar- 
it,’ said Senator Underwood, “you are 
gving to tax the mouths of the American 
people $100,000,000 a year on their bread 
so — favored interests may receive a 

ward,” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





MILL AT CAPITAL BURNS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 3.—(Special 
Tlegram)—The 400-bbl flour mill of the 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Washington, 
D. C., was destroyed by fire early today 
trom an undetermined source, causing a 
loss of approximately $200,000, partially 
covered by insurance. The building was 
a five-story brick structure, located on 
the site of the old Cissell mills, which 
burned in February, 1912. 

All the milling machinery as well as 
Several thousand barrels of spring and 
hard wheat flours were destroyed, togeth- 
er with 4,000 bus of winter wheat re- 
ceived last Saturday. 

theories of spontaneous combustion 


being the cause of the fire were discount- 
ed by Samuel H. Rogers, vice president 
and general sales manager of the firm, 
who was of the opinion that the electric 
wiring had short-circuited and started 
the blaze, and that it could not have oc- 
curred from a dust explosion or spon- 
taneous combustion, as the mill was kept 
very clean, and last Sunday the ceilings 
and walls were swept. The fire started 
in a corner of the mill away from the 
wheat storage bins, which had just been 
filled with new, near-by wheat. 


J. Harry Wootrrince. 


LONDON FLOUR MARKET 


More Activity Recorded—Mills’ Offers High- 
er, but Business Done at Old Figures 
—Kansas Quoted at $6.15 


Lonpon, Ena., July 4.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—There has been more activity in 
the market during the past week, but, 
although mills’ offers are 1@2s higher, 
there are sellers at the old figures, with 
an occasional 6d advance. Canadian 
straights are 40s, c.i.f. ($6.15 per bbl), 
Australian 37s ($5.70 per bbl), and Kan- 
sas 40s ($6.15 per bbl). Home milled 
straight run is nominally 46s 6d, de- 
livered. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 





TENNESSEE MILLING PLANT BURNS 
NasHvittE, TenN., July 1—The flour 
mills of Grover McNabb, at Erwin, 
Tenn., were destroyed by fire Wednesday 
night. The plant and stock of grain, 
valued at $20,000, were a complete loss, 
practically insured. 
Joun Leper. 





NORTH CENTRAL STATES CROPS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 1—Farm 
crops valued at $1,421,100,000 were pro- 
duced in the north central states west 
of the Mississippi River in 1921, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
This is 20 per cent of the total value of 
all crops produced in the United States 
in that year, and compares with a value 
of $2,418,600,000, or 22 per cent of the 
total, in 1920, and with $3,584,100,000, or 
23 per cent, in 1919. The states covered 
are Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas. 

Second in value of farm crops were 
the north central states east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, which show $1,175,700,000, 
or 17 per cent of the national total, in 
1921, as compared with $2,007,000,000, 
or 18 per cent, in 1920, and $2,587,500,000, 
or 17 per cent, in 1919. These states 
comprise Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin. 

Third in value of farm crops were 
the south Atlantic states with a value of 
$967,800,000, or 14 per cent of the total, 
in 1921, compared with $1,498,100,000, or 
14 per cent, in 1920, and $2,419,100,000, 
or 16 per cent, in 1919. These states 
comprise Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West —- North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Texas was the leading state in value 
of farm crops in 1921, showing $463,- 
800,000 compared with $760,800,000 in 
1920 and with $1,206,100,000 in 1919. Cali- 
fornia was second in value of crops, 
showing $383,000,000 in 1921, as com- 
pared with $538,900,000 in 1920. In 1919 
California held tenth place, Iowa in that 
year being second with $811,200,000. 


Iowa shows $282,600,000 for 1921, as. 


compared with $507,200,000 in 1920. 
JoHN Marrinan. 





INTERCOASTAL FLOUR RATES CUT 

Seattte, Wasu., July 1.—Steamship 
companies operating between the Pacific 
and the Aflantic coasts have withdrawn 
from the intercoastal rate conference. 
The rate on flour from Pacific to At- 
lantic ports was recently established at 
35c per 100 lbs. Since their withdrawal 
from the conference, some of the inter- 
coastal lines are now quoting 30c per 


100 Ibs to Atlantic ports, and other lines 
state that they will meet any rates an- 
nounced by their competitors. 

Pacific Coast millers believe that the 
present rate of 30c per 100 Ibs will pro- 
duce considerable business in flour be- 
tween this coast and Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, when new crop flour is available, 
provided that the cost of new crop Pa- 
cific wheat remains in line with central 
western wheat prices. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


CONSTANTINOPLE MARKET 


Roumanian and Bulgarian Crops Coming Into 
Consumption—Expected to Supply the 
Better Grades of Flour 


Lonpon, Ene., June 21.—Henri Tasar- 
tez, flour importer, Constantinople, in a 
letter to this office, reports as follows 
on conditions in the foreign flour market 
at Constantinople: “On account of heavy 
arrivals and expected cargoes, prices in 
our market are slightly lower, although 
in America prices recently have been 
slightly higher. 

“In view of this situation our buyers 
havé ceased to purchase and are showin 
great reserve, especially as it is capeatel 
that in July the new crop of Roumania 
and Bulgaria will be on our market. 
These harvests are said to be very prom- 
ising. Local importers are also reluc- 
tant to load themselves up with low 
grade flours, fearing, quite rightly, that 
Russia will not buy during July, August 
and September, for, although the crops 
in Russia may be small, it is thought that 
there will be enough to take care of the 
requirements of the first months of the 
crop season. 

“In our opinion, the demand in our 
market will be resumed at about the end 
of September, and we think that this de- 
mand will be confined to durum flours 
and second clears, as the better quality 
flours will be provided by Bulgaria and 
Roumania. If the harvests of these two 
countries should be large enough, im- 
portations of second clear and durum 
will be made to anticipate the demand 
from Russia. The local consumption in 
Constantinople does not absorb any large 
quantity of these lower grade flours, but 
the outlook for the new campaign is not 
very brilliant and we do not think that 
the imports during the coming year will 
equal those of the season just finished.” 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








ASSISTANCE IN WHEAT MARKETING 
Wasurneoton, D. C., July 1.—The War 
Finance Corporation has tentatively ap- 
proved applications for advances, to as- 
sist in financing the marketing of wheat, 
made by the Oklahoma and Texas wheat 
growers’ associations. The Oklahoma ap- 
plication was for $2,500,000, and the 

Texas association applied for $500,000. 

JOHN MARRINAN, 





WESTERN PALESTINE CROPS 
According to the Near East, London, 
the wheat, barley and millet crops of 
western Palestine in 1919-20 and 1920-21 
were as follows, in bushels: 


1919-20 1920-21 
WOKE occ eccccecccceeses 1,682,845 2,763,099 
BAPley . nc cccccccccceces 1,184,972 2,383,724 
BRIBE Bo cccvccecccvecens 602,328 1,196,783 
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$5,000,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 


Terminal of Baltimore & Ohio Railway at 
Locust Point Struck by Lightning— 
1,000,000 Bus of Grain Burned 


Bavrimore, Mp., July 3.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The great terminal of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad at Locust Point, 
this city, including two grain elevators, 
several warehouses and piers and other 
structures, with contents, roughly val- 
ued at $5,000,000, and said to be fully 
covered by insurance, was burned last 
night. Lightning early in the evening 
struck and ignited elevator B, and in a 
few moments one of the most ominous 
and spectacular fires developed that has 
visited this city since the great confla- 
gration of 1904. It took all the land 
and water forces of the fire department 
until after midnight to conquer the 
flames. 

Most if not all of the shipping moored 
at elevators, warehouses and piers was 
towed into midstream and saved, some 
of the fire boats and harbor tugs render- 
ing specially heroic service.” 

The wounded soldiers at Fort Mc- 
Henry, in close proximity to the fire, 
were moved from the danger zone and 
later returned to the fort. 

While the fire is said to have covered 
an area of six city blocks, no damage 
appears to have been done to the new 
plant of the American Sugar Refining 
Co., located near by. 

The Baltimore & Ohio elevators B and 
C were wooden structures that had done 
wonderful service for over 40 years. At - 
the time of the fire they contained about 
1,000,000 bus grain, 750,000 of which were 
corn and the balance wheat, rye and 
oats. 

The beginning of a new crop is not 
regarded as an ideal time to lose eleva- 
tors, yet many believe the passing of these 
faithful old granaries will prove a bless- 
ing in disguise, since they are to be re- 
placed at once by modern concrete struc- 
tures of greatly enlarged capacity. The 
officials of the Baltimore & Ohio natural- 
ly ngure this cannot be done at the value 
of the burned property, hence they are 
already inviting estimates from the lead- 
ing elevator builders of the country for 
two mammoth granaries of the most 
modern construction and equipment. 

Meantime, the Pennsylvania and West- 
ern Maryland railroads are further in- 
creasing their elevator capacity and will 
come to the rescue of the Baltimore & 
Ohio by way of reciprocating past fa- 
vors. 





Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





DISMISSES RATE COMPLAINT 


Wasurnoton, D. C., July 1.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed a complaint brought by the Wag- 
goner & Gates Milling Co., of Independ- 
ence, Mo., against the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, alleging unreasonable rates on 
flour and bran from Independence to 
Nashville, Tenn., milled at Independence 
from wheat shipped from Kansas City 
but originating beyond. The commission 
finds the aggregate of intermediate rates 
to and from St. Louis applicable on the 
shipments from Independence to Nash- 
ville. 

JoHN MArRINAN. 








MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 
Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by months 


for the 18 months from Dec. 1, 1920, to May 31, 


1922, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 








1922 cr 1921 \ 

May April March Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. 

Wheat flour, bblis....... 1,089 1,198 1,495 1,203 1,099 1,014 1,246 1,557 1,802 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... *.. 83 67 50 61 61 40 63 84 
Rye flour, bbia ......... Oa s 9 2 4 1 3 5 1 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ...... Soe 5,967 10,750 8,778 7,629 9,127 4,039 6,227 8,719 
Bread and biscuit, lbs.. *. 517 1,371 560 359 525 520 510 482 
Bran and middlings,tons *... e006 2 1 ees 1 3 1 4 
WOM, WEE secs ccecess 9,366 4,856 7,645 5,576 10,038 10,451 13,846 18,362 30,842 
SE Wek scent ia bx 10,914 18,485 22,668 22,052 19,526 10,243 4,622 9,217 18,600 
RS eee 5,483 3,898 903 1,194 1,154 1,969 681 1,970 3,713 
aaa 2,686 1,725 2,210 239 537 98 132 520 224 
pO SL ere 1,015 1,002 836 464 691 830 2,511 2,082 5,357 
a ree 24,892 35,659 68,222 37,596 20,809 35,917 34,098 40,603 54,577 
1921 ‘ 1920 

Aug. July June May April March Feb. Jan. Dec. 

Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,873 1,238 1,546 1,265 1,591 1,370 1,024 1,280 952 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... 81 65 76 40 33 77 104 79 146 
Rye flour, bbis.......... _ 4 1 3 12 2 2 13 9 1 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ...... 12,045 6,536 6,533 9,142 7,557 6,025 8,055 14,834 16,140 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs.. 701 367 849 315 773 2,571 565 882 969 
Bran and middlings, tons eee ax ses 1 1 - soe ces 
Went, BUR 2. .cnsccee. 58,537 24,842 25,235 25,932 17,641 14,599 18,469 21,345 25,903 
J Serer er 13,652 14,793 11,835 8,535 10,426 13,373 8,144 5,436 3,041 
MEE 0 aS:4 <5 005080 3,080 931 2,439 1,984 2,114 1,751 3,757 5,423 5,626 
SO eee 1,049 263 228 151 100 99 155 204 466 
a eee 4,602 2,108 1,372 458 631 1,567 1,324 2,991 2,520 
ee eer 61,982 63,265 73,770 52,425 58,908 45,579 39,033 39,902 62,556 


*Figures not yet issued. 
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BRITISH MILLERS MEET 


National Association Holds Annual Conven- 
tion at Dieppe—Subject of Imported 
Flour Discussed 


Lonpvon, Enca., June 21.—The National 
Association of British and Irish Millers 
held its annual convention at Dieppe, 
France, June 12-17. It was a great 
success, but perhaps the attendance was 
not so large as it would have been had 
the meeting been held in England. The 
idea of having the convention at Dieppe 
originated with Sir Herbert Brown, the 
new president of the association. 

As is usually the case with British 
millers’ conventions, business sessions 
were limited, the object being to allow 
millers plenty of opportunity for social 
intercourse and informal discussions 
among themselves. Most of the time 
was therefore spent in sea bathing, ten- 
nis ‘and golf, and in the evenings the 
Dieppe Casino, one of the largest on the 
north coast of France, afforded amuse- 
ment to many of the visitors, especially 
those who enjoy a “flutter” at the gam- 
ing tables. 

The annual general meeting of the as- 
sociation was held on June 13, W. T. 
Carr, past president, being in the chair. 
After the adoption of the annual report 
Mr. Carr retired in favor of the incom- 
ing president, Sir Herbert Brown, who, 
on taking the chair, thanked those pres- 
ent for the honor conferred on him and 
said that he had been watching the 
weather with great trepidation for the 
last few days for there had been great 
responsibility in bringing 200 millers and 
their wives across the Channel, and if 
they had all arrived at Dieppe suffering 
from sea sickness it would have been a 
terrible catastrophe. Fortunately they 
had a good passage, and had come to 
delightful surroundings. 

He referred in an amusing way to the 
Casino and its gaming tables, which he 
told the millers they would find even 
worse than the wheat market. He said 
that he always considered “huit” as be- 
ing a good number in connection with 
their trade, and a good number to bet on 
in the Casino. He added, however, that 
he did not favor too much “huit” at 
the present time, as the American mar- 
kets did not give him much hope. A vote 
of thanks was then proposed to the re- 
tiring president, Theodore Carr, by S. 
B. Askew. 

Sir Herbert Brown in his final address 
made the following reference to the im- 
ports of flour: 

“We have to tackle the question of 
American and Australian competition. 
We have to decrease this competition; we 
have in some way to provide for this 
overproduction, and we have to get rid 
of our flour abroad or diminish the 
amount of flour coming into the country 
from Australia and Canada, I find, on 
investigating matters, that it is this Aus- 
tralian competition which has increased 
so very much, and that is the point we 
have to consider. After all, they are 
our descendants, and they want to run 
their mills the same as we do. We 
should tackle the question on business 
lines, and produce all the flour wanted 
in the United Kingdom here. 

“We live in England, and I believe 
that the mills in England can produce 
better flour than that coming from Aus- 
tralia, America or Canada. We have the 
advantage of the higher price of offal, 
and we should tackle the question in the 
proper manner. Ten years before the 
war we brought down the flour coming 
into this country from 12,000,000 bbls to 
4,000,000, and I contend we can bring it 
down to nothing. It is, however, only by 
attention to our business, and the cutting 
down of the cost of production, that we 
can do this. The trouble is, that before 
the war we could make flour at 3s@3s 6d, 
but the average price now is 7@8s. That 
is handicapping us all the time, and that 
is the point we have to consider.” 

During the convention a banquet was 
held in the Casino. It was a brilliant 
affair and well attended. Several French 
guests were present, and the “entente 
cordiale” was much in evidence. One 
day was occupied in an excursion to the 
picturesque Norman town of Rouen, 
where the visitors were entertained at 
luncheon by the London Flour Millers’ 
Association. As is usually the case at 
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British conventions, sports occupied a 
prominent place, and a tennis and golf 
competition were held during the week. 
At the conclusion of the convention, 
which ended on June 17, several of the 
visitors went on to Paris in order to visit 
the Grands Moulins de Corbeil, situated 
at Corbeil near Paris, regarded as one 
of the most up-to-date plants in Europe. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





DAVIS ELECTED SECRETARY 


Washburn-Crosby Co, Elects Donald D. Davis 
a Director—Succeeds the Late W. G. 
Crocker as Secretary 


On Wednesday, July 5, the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, elected Donald 
D. Davis a director and secretary of 
the company. As secretary Mr. Davis 
succeeds the late William G. Crocker. 

Mr. Davis is known throughout the 
flour milling industry by reason of his 
valuable services as chief assistant to 
James F, Bell in the central office of the 
Milling Division of the United States 








same transit privileges offered by the 
Baltimore & Ohio sat Western Maryland 
roads and enjoyed by the city of Phila- 
delphia, but it seems this was a mistake, 
as the Pennsylvania, through its division 
freight agent here, has assured those con- 
cerned that it will give them the same 
advantages promised by the other lines 
or that are being obtained by the Quaker 
City. This, therefore, should practically 
insure the coming to Baltimore of an- 
other great industry. The cost of the 
proposed warehouse and pier is esti- 
mated at approximately $3,000,000. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS 

Inpianapouis, Inp., July 1—The In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association held its 
annual midsummer meeting, June 29-30, 
in Indianapolis, at the Board of Trade 
Building. Resolutions adopted at the 
final session opposed blocs and class leg- 
islation by Congress, terming the latter 
“un-American and selfish”; expressed ap- 
proval of an American merchant marine; 
disapproved ownership of elevators by 





Aldrich tariff law of 1909: 


8) See err rar 
Wheat flour, 100 Ibs.... 
Semolina, 100 lbs....... 
Bran, shorts, etc., ton.... 

SI, Ge GP Ss cb es hehe cececesceveees 
Corn meal and flour, 100 Ibs.......... 
SE We WEE kde bnw aces Rercctte soe ee 
Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 100 lbs.... 
SS Pere eee eee 
Rye flour and meal, 100 Ibs........... 
Barley, bu 48 Ibs.......... 

SO ere eer ee 
Buckwheat flour, 100 lbs 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etc., 100 Ibs..... 
Oat and barley hulls, etc., 100 Ilbs.... 
Unground screenings, etc., ton........ 
Ground screenings, ton...........s66. 
Cereal breakfast foods, etc............ 
PS Ge. viewer cecevcevens 
UR, WE BO PND s ca ccccccccceoesse 
BAGDS OE, GRbs cccececcsescccccecece 
Bread 








United States. 
of 7% |bs to the gallon. 





COMPARATIVE TARIFF SCHEDULES 


Provisions of the pending tariff bill as passed by the Senate, compared with 
those of the bill as it passed the House of Representatives, of the emergency tariff 


law supplementing the Underwood law, both now effective, 


-—Proposed—, Emergency wood Aldrich 
Senate House 1921 1913 1909 
30c 25c 35c *Free 25c 
78c 50c 20% *Free 25% 
78¢c 50c 20% *Free 25% 
10% $1.50 cee *Free 20% 
20c 15c 15c Free 15c 
30c 30c ese Free 40c 
15c 10c ae 6c 15c 
90c 60c eee 30c $1.00 
15c 10c Free 10c 
45c 30c an Free 50c 
20c 15c «oe 15c 30c 
10¢ 30c Free lic 
50c 50c Free 25% 
$2.00 $1.50 ae $1.00 $1.50 
10c 10c e< 8c 10c 
10% 75c eee Free $1.50 
75c $1.50 Free 75e 
25% 17% Free 25% 
30% 28% ee 25% 20% 
40c 25c 30c 20c 25c 
T26%c t18%c “se 10c 15c 
15% Free ‘ Free Free 


*Subject to the compensatory duty of 10c per bu on wheat, 45c per bbl on 
wheat flour, and 10 per cent ad valorem on other wheat products, on all imports 
from a country imposing a duty on imports of wheat or wheat products from the 
tSenate rate 3%c per lb, House 2%c; comparison made on basis 


and of the Payne- 


Under- Payne- 








Food Administration. He served under 
Mr. Bell at New York from the organi- 
zation of this office, in which he had an 
important part, until April, 1918, when 
he resigned to accept a major’s commis- 
sion in the aviation section of the Signal 
Corps. Both before and after the war 
Mr. Davis was connected in an adminis- 
trative capacity with various large indus- 
trial corporations. 





DEATH OF PACIFIC COAST EDITOR 
Seatrie, Wasu., July 1.—Leo Peterson, 
editor and publisher of the Commercial 
Review, Portland, for 32 years, died of 
heart trouble June 26, aged 61 years. 
The Review was devoted to the grain 
and flour industry and financial interests, 
and had a wide circulation throughout 
the Pacific Northwest, where it was re- 
garded as an authority on grain statis- 
tics and the flour trade. 
W. C. Tirrany. 





PROPOSED FLOUR WAREHOUSE 

BattimoreE, Mp., July 1.—The port de- 
velopment commission of Baltimore, 
which has in its charge the expenditure 
of $50,000,000 for harbor improvements, 
has let it be known that it is negotiat- 
ing to build for the W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Co., Inc., flour blender and distributor, 
of New York, a six-story municipal con- 
crete warehouse and double-deck pier on 
land owned by the company at Locust 
Point, on the Key Highway, adjoining 
the plant of the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. The commission, it is said, will 
first acquire the Tanner-Gross land and, 
after improving it as desired, will lease 
the whole property to the company at a 
rental sufficient to pay all fixed charges 
and eventually leave the city holding 
title to both land and improvements. 

It was first thought the Pennsylvania 
Railroad would hold up the project by 
refusing to accord the flour company the 


railroads, and urged co-operation with 
clients. Technical recommendations were 
made regarding the buying of wheat. 

John W. McCardle, of Indianapolis, 
chairman of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission, speaking at the closing ses- 
sion, attacked the Capper-Tincher bill, 
recently passed by Congress, asserting 
it was “unfair, socialistic legislation,” 
and adding that, if it were put in effect, 
it would drive grain dealers out of busi- 
ness and bring on a “black day” for the 
farmer. “Every congressman who voted 
for that bill should be defeated,” Mr. 
McCardle continued. 

Charles Quinn, of Toledo, secretary of 
the National Association of Grain Deal- 
ers, told the Hoosier grain dealers there 
must be more business in government and 
less government in business. J. A. 
Shields, of Seymour, president of the 
Indiana Manufacturers’ Association, 
spoke against the formation of blocs in 
Congress and against freak legislation 
being proposed to stabilize grain mar- 
keting conditions. He added that the 
United States must abandon its attitude 
of isolation toward Kuropean problems. 

The president of the City Trust Co., 
who spoke at the banquet Thursday 
night, said that “times are getting bet- 
ter,” but, like Mr. Shields, added that 
“permanent prosperity cannot come un- 
less the United States co-operates finan- 
cially with European countries. Ameri- 
cans must realize that the United States 
is only one unit of the world scheme, 
and cannot be isolated successfully.” 

Other speakers were Miss Adah E. 
Bush, secretary to Warren T. McCray, 
governor of Indiana, Professor Albert 
A. Hansen, of Purdue University, who 
discussed “Wild Garlic in Wheat,” and 
Peter Lux, of Shelbyville, who spoke on 
raising and marketing corn. 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
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FOREIGN CROP REPORTS 


News of the Wheat Crop from Europe Is 
Somewhat Less Favorable Than Before 
—Wheat Areas Reduced 


According to a cablegram from the 
International Institute of Agriculture in 
Rome, the condition of the wheat crop in 
Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia is good. The 
condition is average in England, France, 
Italy, Canada and Japan. The condition 
in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, 
Hungary, the Netherlands and Poland is 
mediocre, and the condition in Algeria 
and Tunis is very poor. The latest re- 
ports from Roumania indicate that on 
the first of June the weather was excel- 
lent and the condition of the wheat crop 
was generally good. 

There has been some reduction in the 
acreage of the European wheat crop, 
and the generally unfavorable weather 
conditions during the early summer will 
probably result in a smaller production 
than that of last year. The area for 
countries for which comparable figures 
are available for 1922 is estimated at 
45,027,000 acres, as compared with 46,- 
571,000 in 1921. The countries included 
are Belgium, Bulgaria, Spain, Finland, 
France, Scotland, Italy, Latvia, Luxem- 
burg, Poland, Roumania and Czecho 
Slovakia. So far, no estimates have been 
received of the 1922 acreage in Germany, 
Austria, England and Ireland. 

The wheat acreage in British India 
shows an increase of 3,076,000 acres over 
that of last year, and the increase in pro- 
duction is estimated at 120,288,000 bus 
over that of last year. 

The wheat crop in the United King- 
dom has been especially benefited by fa- 
vorable weather, and growth has been 
very rapid. If present conditions con- 
tinue the crop will soon be well up with 
the average. Reports from the Nether- 
lands are génerally unfavorable, and 
much of the wheat crop had to be plowed 
up. In some parts, less than half of the 
crop remains. 

The total acreage of wheat in France 
for 1922 is estimated as 12,681,000 acres, 
compared with 13,165,000 in 1921, and 
16,649,000 as the five-year average for 
1909 to 1913. The acreage of the 192? 
wheat crop in Spain is given as 9,922,000 
acres, as compared with 10,229,000 for 
1921, and 9,547,000 as the five-year aver- 
age for 1909 to 1913. 

The wheat acreage in Italy as estimat- 
ed for 1922 is 11,491,000 acres, as com- 
pared with 11,779,000 for 1921, and 11,- 
746,000 as the five-year average for 1909 
to 1913. Conditions are generally favor- 
able in Roumania. The wheat acreage 
for 1922 is given as 4,972,000 acres, as 
compared with 5,212,000 for 1921. 

Winter sowings in the four Baltic 
states have come through the winter in 
good condition, and the outlook is gen- 
erally favorable. Wheat in Russia is par- 
ticularly poor, due to shortage of seed 
and late plantings. Crops throughout 
Azerbaijan have been severely damaged 
by locusts. 

It is reported that harvesting of the 
wheat crop progressed satisfactorily in 
Egypt during May. The yield is slightly 
below the average. Conditions in Al- 
geria and Tunis are unfavorable. Some 
damage to crops in Algeria from severe 
hail storms is reported. Crop reports 
from the Union of South Africa indi- 
cate a wheat production about the same 
as that of last year. 

The wheat production in New Zealand 
for 1922 is estimated as 10,500,000 bus. 
as compared with 6,872,000 for 1921 and 
7,885,000 as the four-year average, 1909- 
10 to 1912-13. The estimate of the Aus- 
tralian wheat crop for 1921-22, previous- 
ly given as 136,168,000 bus, has been re 
duced to 132,282,000, which is 91.9 per 
cent of the final estimate of 143,965,000 
bus in 1920-21. 








PREMIER MILL LOSS 
Wiwnirec, Man., July 1.—The destruc 
tion wrought by fire in the mill and eleva 
tor of the Premier Grain Elevator & Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Portage la Prairie, Man., 
on June 23, was complete. Practically 
everything on the site was burned. 
statement as to the company’s loss is not 
yet available. Insurance amounted to 
$125,000. The company is now consider- 

ing the matter of a new plant. 

A. H. Batey. 
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Several factors, which under ordinary 
conditions should have had a stimulating 
effect on flour business, failed to arouse 
any action on the part of the trade. 
Higher flour values, caused by the sharp 
advances in wheat and the impending 
railroad strike, brought on no excitement 
so far as new business was concerned, as 
sales the past week were quiet. The 
trade refused to take the strike seriously, 
and would not be stampeded into buying 
flour at levels it considers too high. The 
only effect the strike had was on ship- 
ping directions, which were quite urgent 
last week, but these also have fallen off 
this week. 

Bearish sentiment still prevails and 
buyers, as a whole, refuse to consider 
present prices a good buy. They point 
to crop prospects in spring wheat states 
and the Southwest, and believe by hold- 
ing off they will be able to buy at levels 
considerably lower than at present. 

Clears are somewhat easier, although 
the larger mills still are pretty well sold 
up on the better grades. Demand, how- 
ever, is falling off, especially for second 
clears. 

Mills quote top family patents at $8.15 
@8.75 bbl, standard patent $7.85@8.30, 
second patent $7.55@7.95, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.90, first clear $5.50 
(@5,90, second clear $3@3.90, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Trade was of a holiday character last 
week, and demand was very quiet. There 
was no decided change in the market. 
Prices were steady at the same levels 
6 prevailed the previous week to 10 
days. 

With the holidays out of the way, buy- 
ers are beginning to show a little more 
interest. Inquiries are picking up, and 
bids are perhaps somewhat higher, but 
still too low to permit of much business. 
Jobbers, on the whole, are of the opinion 
that prices have reached bottom, and 
that a revival in buying will soon set in. 
Offerings from interior mills are not as 
liberal as in previous weeks, and the 
larger local mills claim tobe in a pretty 
good condition, so there is‘nothing press- 
ing on the market. 

Mills quote bran at $14.50@16, stand- 
ard middlings $16@17, flour middlings 
523@24.50, red dog $30@31, rye mid- 
pre $17, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minne- 
apo 1s. 

DURUM FLOUR 

There was very little activity in 
durum products the past week. The 
trade is bearish as to prices, and cannot 
see anything but lower values. It seems 
to be of the opinion that the movement 
of the southwestern crop is going to have 
some effect, even with the new durum 
crop still several months away. It does 
not care to buy ahead, and is confining 
\ts purchases to small lots sufficient to 
cover current needs. 

i:xport business is rather quiet. One 
mill reports having sold some small lots 
ot semolina to the Baltic countries, but 
as a rule importers are showing very 
little interest at present, and prices seem 
to have little effect. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.90 
bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6.50@6.80; 
durum flour, $5.70; clear, $4.25@4.35. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The feature of the wheat market last 
Week was the July option. On Friday it 
advanced 24,¢, with a bulge of 6%,¢ on 
Saturday. On Monday joy started out 


strong, went as high as $1.461%4, but 
closed weaker at $1.43%. Today, larger 
deliveries, about 143,000 so far this 
month, fine growing weather for spring 
wheat crops, and weakness in winter 
wheat markets, caused a break here of 
5%e. 

The local cash market started off 
strong last week. Demand was good 
for the better grades, but offerings of 
these were light. Medium grades also 
were active, and premiums were firmer. 
Local and interior mills were good buy- 
ers. Since Saturday the action of the 
July option was too erratic for most 
buyers, and they reduced their bids. To- 
day, buyers held off and forced the mar- 
ket to a September basis, and premiums 
were easier. No. 1 dark sold at 25@38c 
over September. 

Durum wheat offerings were light, and 
millers paid firm premiums for the kind 
they wanted. No. 1 amber sold at 3@15c 
over Duluth July; No. 1 mixed, July 
price to 10c over. 

Winter wheat was in fair demand and 
strong last week, but the past few days 
the market has been easier and demand 
quiet for southwestern wheat. Montana 
was scarce, and No. 1 dark was quoted 
around 20c over September. Nebraska 
was quoted at 3@5c over Chicago July. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14 were in operation July 5: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be 
started on Thursday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week .. 248,700 46 
Last week .. 203,155 37 
Year ago 202,700 37 
Two years ABO ......eseee 269,165 49 
Three years ago .......+.8 156,110 29 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1922°...... 47 325,590 152,190 47 

LOZLS. wccce 47 325,590 149,840 46 

1922T....06 61 411,990 187,335 45 

SOBA vc.000% 61 411,990 172,155 42 

*Week ending July 1, tWeek ending 
June 24, 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were stronger last week, 
and demand was quite active. Receipts 
of choice grades were rather light.. The 
past few days market eased off some, 
and demand also was less aggressive. 
Cash corn was strong and in brisk de- 
mand. Choice grades were in light sup- 
ply, and there was some competition for 
good, dry corn. Elevators and feeders 
were good buyers. Closing prices, July 
3: No. 3 yellow, 5644@5714¢ bu; No. 3 
mixed, 553, @563,c. 

Oats of heavy quality were in light 
supply and in brisk demand, shippers be- 
ing after them. Elevators were g 
buyers of ordinary grades at firm pre- 
miums. Since Saturday, demand was less 
active. Elevators lowered their bids, 
due to heavy deliveries in July futures. 
No. 3 white closed at 34@35c bu; No. 4 
white, 33@34c. 

Rye started off firm and fairly active, 
but later the buying was less aggressive. 


Mills were more particular in their pur- 
chases, and prices were a little easier. 
No. 2 closed at 8314,@87c bu. 

Barley was steady and in fairly good 
demand. Maltsters and shippers were 
interested in choice and medium grades, 
and there was a steady demand from 
exporters. Closing range, 46@57c bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.441,; 
three-day, $4.44; 60-day, $4.41144. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.60. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, July 
1, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,316 2,169 1,855 725 
Duluth ......+. 779 603 624 63 
Totals .....+. 2,095 2,772 2,479 788 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to July 1, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 


Minneapolis .. 89,923 62,795 101,743 100,411 
Duluth ......- 44,982 40,759 18,741 89,904 





Totals ..... 134,905 103,554 120,484 190,315 

Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on July 1, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 3,683 1,928 2,907 1,397 
Duluth ......+. 1,326 1,046 1,284 319 
Total .....00 5,009 2,974 4,191 1,716 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The market for linseed products is 
coming to life. Demand the past week 
was better than for some time. Buying 
was confined to small lots, but there were 
more buyers in the market, so total sales 
made a pretty fair volume. The trade is 
not in the mood to stock up or buy ahead. 
Conditions are too unsettled, and the 
buyers feel that prices on oil meal are 
still too high compared with other feeds. 
Oil meal is quoted on a basis of $45@ 
45.50 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Export business is still limited, but im- 
porters are beginning to show more in- 
terest and their offers are now pretty 
close to a level that will permit some 
business. Oil cake is quoted on a basis 
of $45 ton, New York. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
Glenwood, Aug. 15-16. 

H. W. Files, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, left on Saturday 
for a two weeks’ motor trip through 
northern Minnesota. 

Arthur Miller, vice president and su- 
perintendent Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, returned on July 1 from a 
three months’ European trip. 

Harold R. Ward, assistant sales man- 
ager Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, returned today from a month’s 
trip through eastern markets. 

C. S. Anderson, Oshkosh, Wis., a sales- 
man for the Washburn-Crosby Co., was 
seriously injured in an auto accident 
about 10 days ago. His recovery has 
been very slow. 

M. Lee Marshall, Kansas City, vice 
president of the United Bakeries Corpor- 
ation, stopped off at Minneapolis on 
July 1. He was on his way home from 
a month’s vacation spent on the Pacific 
Coast and in the Canadian Rockies. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, Minnesota railroad 
and warehouse commissioner, and P. P. 
Quist, of the state grain inspection de- 
partment, left today for Washington, D. 
C., where they will appear before the 
Senate agricultural committee at a hear- 
ing on the Capper-Tincher bill. 

The partnership of Gallagher & 
Mitchell, millfeed jobbers, 629 Metropoli- 
tan Life Building, Minneapolis, has been 
dissolved. N.S. Mitchell will continue in 
business under his own name, at the old 
address, and A. J. Gallagher has opened 
an office at 911 Metropolitan Life build- 
ing. 

The Gold Medal baseball team, com- 
posed of employees of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and winners of 
the amateur championship of this city 
last year, which played a series of games 


45 


with the amateur champions of Winni- 
peg last week, won four out of the five 
games played. 


The Midland National Bank, Metro- 
politan National Bank and Mercantile 
State Bank, Minneapolis, today filed with 
the clerk of the United States court in 
St. Paul an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy against E. L. Welch, St. Paul, 
former head of E. L. Welch & Co., grain 
commission, recently adjudged bankrupt 
by Judge Booth. 


Based on the close today (July 5), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. 1 dark $1.23 bu, No. 1 northern 
$1.20; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 dark 
$1.23, No. 1 northern $1.22; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.19, No. 1 
northern $1.18; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark $1.06, No. 1 northern $1.05. 


L. N. Ritten, a Minneapolis grain man, 
who recently bought the Hilsberg eleva- 
tor at Bird Island, Minn., is building a 
feed mill adjoining it, a two-story build- 
ing of frame construction. .William Van 
Der Hagen, formerly owner of an ele- 
vator at Loretto, will be manager. C, 
A. Weaver has sold Mr. Ritten a com- 
plete line of Sprout, Waldron & Co. feed 
machinery. 


James C. Andrews, who was appointed 
receiver for the Crescent Milling Co., 
Fairfax, Minn., last month, states that 
the mill since June 1 has been running 
constantly and now is operating at. full 
capacity. Regarding the finances of the 
company, Mr. Andrews said that nothing 
definite can be announced at this time, 
but that arrangements are contemplated 
whereby it will be able to continue in 
business. 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has filed a statement of a claim 
against the Security Elevator Co. It also 
filed a request for the sale of a member- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce in the 
name of E. L. Welch, on which member- 
ship the Security Elevator Co. secured 
the privilege of corporate membership, to 
satisfy this claim 90 days past due. The 
board of directors of the Chamber will 
meet on July 11 to consider this state- 
ment. 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture started its drive against the 
common barberry bush in Minnesota on 
July 1. Twenty-six field workers met on 
Saturday at the University Farm School 
to receive instructions. They will co- 
operate with the forces of the state de- 
partment of agriculture, who have been 
working since June 15. Approximately 
200 wheat inspectors are hunting bar- 
berry,-so that a large force is busy in 
Minnesota cleaning up the principal 
source of black stem rust. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports the sales of Carter disc 
separators to the following companies: 
Graden Mercantile Co., Durango, Colo; 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co; 
Cascade Milling & Elevator Co., Man- 
hattan, Mont; Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa; Capital City Milling 
& Grain Co., St. Paul, cockle and wild 
pea machine; Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co., Duluth, Minn, two machines; Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, two ma- 
chines; James Frazee Milling Co., Bald- 
winsville, N. Y; University of California, 
Davis, Cal., cockle and wild pea machine; 
National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; Pay- 
son (Utah) Milling Co; Las Vegas Roll- 
er Mills, East Las Vegas, N. M; Mis- 
sissippi County Elevator Co., Cairo, III, 
two machines; B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, cockle and wild pea machine; 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Valley City, 
N. D., cockle and wild pea machine; 
Bowen Milling Co., Elk City, Kansas; 
Joseph Lindner, Arlington Heights, Ill; 
Jackman Roller Mills, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
June 28.... 128 285. 149 149 191 92 
June 29.... 1389 212 57 69 295 225 
June 30.... 196 244 104 62 227 eee 
July Licoee 119 ese 55 see wae 
TUF 8. .cce S68 2 264.«n O28 «c 298 
July 4..... o.. O88 &.. 66 («sw 374 
Totals 950 1,604 538 386 826 691 
*Holiday. 
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Irregular markets this week retarded 
trade in flour to some extent, although 
production was maintained and new busi- 
ness in a majority of Kansas City plants 
from day to day was about 75 per cent 
of the output. Orders were practically 
all for immediate shipment, and at prices 
irregularly higher. Top sales of patent 
were around $7.30, up 5c from the top 
a week ago. Quotations of some mills, 
however, were 20@30c more, and the 
result was a decided narrowing of the 
market range. 

Country mills continued to quote low- 
er prices than those at terminal markets. 
A considerable quantity of patent was 
purchased by one Kansas City firm from 
an interior mill at $5.40, delivered at 
Kansas City. 

Trade in fancy clears picked up, with 
bakers advancing their ideas somewhat 
for old crop flour, and taking good-sized 
amounts at $5.25@5.50, up 25@50c. Or- 
dinary run of clear grade was not in 
much demand, however, except at low 
prices. 

Exporters sold clears to Denmark and 
Holland, generally around $4.50, al- 
though some sales were reported at even 
lower levels. Trade with the United 
Kingdom was again lifeless. Small sales 
were made to the West Indies and Scot- 
land. Mediterranean markets were con- 
siderably under American. 

Little interest was displayed in new 
crop flour. It was said that some offers 
had been made by southwestern mills at 
a 50c discount, but mills generally de- 
manded some premium over the option. 
Buyers, on the other hand, usually de- 
manded discounts: The result was very 
little business. 

Increased milling demand for wheat 
of high protein content was one of the 
features of the cash wheat market this 
week. This, coupled with diminished re- 
ceipts, was mainly responsible for the 
rise in prices. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7@7.30; 95 per cent, $6.50 
@6.80; straight, $6.30@6.50; first clear, 
$4.40@5; second clear, $4@4.30; low 
grade, $3.25@3.75. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 114,900 * 96,700 84 
Last week ....... 114,900 93,500 81 
BOOP BHO weccccece 112,800 82,000 72 
Two years ago.... 96,600 70,000 72 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, Sa- 

lina, Wichita and St. Joseph, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 480,030 269,626 56 
Last week ...... 479,430 266,847 55 
ee MD. nx ec eee 446,730 331,836 74 
Two¢years ago... 446,970 225,229 50 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,492-bbls this week, 10,343 last 
week, 20,219 a year ago and 4,965 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 15 report do- 
mestic business good, 38 fair, and 16 slow 
and quiet. 

MILLFEED 

Continued good production of mills 

caused millfeed to weaken. Bran prices 


are unchanged, but shorts are $2@4 low- 
er than a week ago, brown shorts reflect- 
ing the full decline. General rains over 
the Southwest, breaking a drouth of sev- 
eral weeks, also had a slightly bearish 
effect on the situation. Demand for bran 
is fair in spots, and increases with each 
decline, but there is no general buying 
either for storage or other purposes. 
Shorts are not in good request. Cur- 
rent quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $13.50@14; brown shorts, $16@ 
16.50; gray shorts, $19@20. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Glasgow, via New Orleans 
534%4c June and July seaboard, via New 
York 58c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 5314c June and July seaboard, via 
New York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, via New Orleans 534,c June, 
July and August seaboard; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, via New York 60c; Ant- 
werp, via New York 60c; Hamburg, via 
New Orleans 5444,c, via New York 60c; 
Christiania, via New Orleans 62¥,c, via 
New York 56c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 6214c, via New York 56c. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. ELECTS 

Earl C. Moses, Great Bend, Kansas, 
was elected to the directorate of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. Tuesday, at the 
regular annual meeting of the board, 
held at Wichita. Mr. Moses succeeds his 
father, C. L., who died in February. All 
other officers and directors of the com- 
pany were re-elected. 


FEED COMPANY INCREASES CAPITAL 
Announcement was made this week by 
C. L. Fontaine, Jr., president, that the 
capital of the General Commission Co. 
had been increased from $3,200 to $50,000. 
The company deals in millfeed, and was 
organized two years ago with a nominal 
capitalization. A 75-ton feed mill was 
recently installed in Kansas City by the 
company. 
PROTEIN TEST FOR WHEAT 
Installation of a laboratory for the 
purpose of making protein and other 
tests on samples of wheat received at this 
market is being considered by the Kansas 
state grain inspection department. J. S. 
Hart, head of the department, is out in 
the state attending group meetings of 
grain dealers and farmers to find how 
extensive the demand is for this service. 
He is expected to return about the mid- 
dle of July, and at that time will prob- 


ably announce definitely what is to be. 


done. 

Sentiment, as so far expressed, seems 
to favor the laboratory. The Kansas 
City Board of Trade is in favor of the 
plan, as is a majority of the country 
shippers heard from. Present plans call 
for equipment costing about $5,000, and 
the employment of two cereal chemists. 
The protein test would cost 40c, which 
compares with 75c charged by private 
laboratories. The use of protein tests 
has grown rapidly at Kansas City this 
season, due to the high premium which 
high protein wheat commands. The Mis- 
souri inspection department is watching 
developments along this line with interest, 
T. J. Hedrick said, but has made no defi- 
nite plans yet. 

OMAHA CHANGES SALES ORGANIZATION 


H. F. Less, formerly with the sales 
organization of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, and more recently its 
St. Louis representative, has resigned 
and taken a position as sales manager of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 


F. K. Pettus, department sales man- 
ager of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, has also been engaged 
by the Omaha company to succeed A. E. 
Watson as manager of the company’s 
sales branch at Philadelphia. R. E. Arm- 
strong, for several years with the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., recently in the sales de- 
partment at its main office here, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Pettus with the Larabee com- 
pany. 

VICTORY COMPANY INTO COURT 

William Reid, formerly associated with 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation and 
other milling concerns in the Southwest, 
now with the Reserve, Inc., Kansas City, 
last week filed a petition in the United 
States court at Wichita, Kansas, asking 
for the appointment of a receiver for 
the Victory Mill & Elevator Co., a com- 
pany organized two years or more ago 
for the purpose of building a mill at 
Wichita. 

The company was incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $1,000,000, but 
after about $221,000 of stock had been 
sold active efforts to float the rest were 
abandoned. Mr. Reid, in his petition, 
says that he was to be vice president 
and manager of the company, and was to 
take a stock interest of $25,000. He asks 
for an accounting and, in particular, for 
the payment of $9,000 back salary due 
him. The Victory company was pro- 
moted by Wichita men, and it was con- 
templated that several wealthy oil op- 
erators were to back the enterprise. It 
is understood that recently an effort has 
been made to refinance the company with 
a view to building a grain elevator at 
Wichita. 

Mr. Reid severed all active connection 
with the concern several months ago. 


NO GRAIN HANDLERS’ STRIKE 


A threatened strike of grain handlers 
in Kansas City terminal elevators, sched- 
uled for today, failed to materialize. 
Some time ago operators of elevators an- 
nounced a reduction in wages amounting 
to 10 per cent, effective today. Grain 
Handlers’ Union No. 208 protested the 
reduction and threatened a strike. The 
operators stuck by their declaration, sup- 
plemented with the statement that they 
would henceforth operate on an open 
shop basis. At the last moment Cincin- 
nati headquarters of the Grain Handlers’ 
Union decided to call off the strike. It 
is understood that the wage cut was ac- 
cepted in preference to the practically 
certain destruction of the local organiza- 
tion in event the strike was gone through 
with. 


STORMS DAMAGE KANSAS MILLS 


Severe electrical storms accompanied 
by high winds resulted in damage to 
several Kansas mills this week. 

The greatest loss was suffered by the 
Arkansas City Milling’ Co., whose Span- 
ish Mission style office building was 
struck by lightning and damaged to the 
extent of $5,000 to $6,000. The roof and 
upper floor were partly burned away. 
Pending repairs, which will take several 
weeks, the company is having to accom- 
modate its office force in a frame ware- 
house building under trying conditions 
of temperature. 

The Caldwell (Kansas) Milling Co. 
lost its smokestack in a severe wind- 
storm. A week or more will be required 
to complete repairs. 

At Wichita, lightning struck the trans- 
mission wires leading to the power plant 
of the Imperial mills and ruined the 
main drive motor. 


HOPE FOR NEW BOARD BUILDING 


The committee on permanent home for 
the Kansas City Board of Trade will, 
it is stated, be in position to make rec- 
ommendations for a new building within 
the next fortnight. The committee, com- 
posed of John Fennelly, F. C. Vincent 
and E. O. Bragg, has spent several weeks 
investigating possible locations and 
building plans. The board has about 
$500,000 in its treasury available for 
building purposes, but, in view of the 
fact that a suitable building would cost 
approximately $3,000,000, it is possible 
that the organization may not attempt to 
own its own quarters, but may become 
tenant of a new structure in the uptown 
business district. 

The need for a new home for the 
Board of Trade has long been obvious, 
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and recently has become pressing. The 
present building houses only a small per- 
centage of the trade, which is widely 
scattered through various old style build- 
ings at the northern edge of the busi- 
ness district. The lease on the present 
quarters will expire in about two years. 


WILL USE POSTERS FOR BETTER WHEAT 


Original plans of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association for car- 
rying on an iritensive educational adver- 
tising campaign through farm journals 
have been abandoned, H. M. Bainer, 
director, announced this week. Only one 
set of advertisements appeared, but it 
was decided by the executive committee 
that that method entailed too much ex- 
pense and at the same time caused dis- 
satisfaction among the farm papers that 
failed to land advertising contracts. Ii 
was thought that the support of these 
journals, which is considered valuable, 
if not necessary, to the campaign, might 
be withdrawn unless advertisements 
were carried in all of them, a plan which 
would mean a huge expense. 

Instead of newspaper advertising it 
is planned to issue posters, attractively 
lithographed, and have them distributed 
to farmers through millers, county farm 
agents, implement dealers and others in- 
terested in the campaign. Co-operation 
in the distribution has been assured by 
the factions upon whom success for the 
plan would largely depend. Each of the 
series of posters will be included in al! 
letters sent out from these various or- 
ganizations. 

One of the posters, setting forth th 
loss incurred by the Southwest in 192! 
through poor quality in wheat, has been 
issued, All of the factors causing th 
loss were preventable, Director Baine: 
said. The second poster of the series 
will appear next week, and will deai 
mainly with proper preparation of th 
ground for the next crop, urging early. 
deep plowing. It probably will also con- 
tain something pertaining to the care 
of this year’s crop after harvest. 

The posters are not made up of gen 
eralities or advice, but give actual figures 
showing the benefits to be derived from 
proper care of the ground and the crop. 
The facts are supplied by the experi 
mental stations of the southwestern 
states. The forthcoming one gives some 
impressive figures, showing that it has 
been repeatedly demonstrated by thou 
sands of successful wheat growers and 
by all of the experiment stations in the 
states of Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas. 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Texas, that July 
plowing will increase the yield two to 
seven bus per acre over the same kind 
of plowing done in September. 

Here are results given by experiment 
stations showing increased yields pe: 
acre by early plowing and handling, a: 
compared with late preparations: Kan 
sas station at Manhattan (average gail 
for 11 years), 6 bus; Kansas station a 
Hays (average gain for 10 years), 6. 
bus; Missouri station at Shelbina (aver- 
age gain for 4 years), 5 bus; Nebrask» 
station at North Platte (average gai 
for 8 years), 1.8 bus; Oklahoma statio: 
at Stillwater (average gain for 5 years), 
5 bus. 

The total average difference is almos' 
5 bus per acre in favor of early prepara 
tion. This difference may mean thou 
sands of dollars to one wheat grower 
alone on next year’s crop and as much as 
$1,000,000 to some counties, according to 
Mr. Bainer. This poster will be followe« 
by a bulletin, setting forth these experi 
ments in detail. 

Another poster will be brought oui 
about Aug. 1, urging care in selection 
of seed wheat, and in sowing. It is als: 
planned in this poster to impress upon 
the farmer that protein content is get- 
ting to be more and more the important 
factor in his wheat. Protein tests are 
the rule rather than the exception among 
millers who take most of the southwest- 
ern wheat, and it is the wheat with high- 
est protein that commands the highest 
price. Demand for these posters has 
reached 40,000, Director Bainer said. 

Another plan, yet to be worked out. 
is to allow farmers to bring wheat to the 
nearest mill and exchange it for a better 
grade, to be used for seed. This will! 
especially benefit eastern Kansas, where 
climatic conditions and the soil result 
in a little softer wheat each year. It is 
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planned to bring into these sections each 
year seed wheat from western Kansas, 
where the hard berry is maintained. 

This plan, as well as several others in 
abeyance, has not been fully worked out, 
as Mr. Bainer and Dr. H. J. Waters are 
the only two members of the executive 
committee who have been in town the 
past two weeks. Harry G. Randall, 
president of the association, returned 
this week from the East, however, and 
a meeting of the committee will probably 
be held next week. Charles W. Lonsdale, 
the other member, is touring the East, 
and will not return to Kansas City until 
about July 5. 


‘NOTES 


H. B. McKibbin, Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, was in Kansas City this 
week on business. 

An Allis engine has been installed in 
the plant of the Blair Milling Co. 
Atchison, Kansas. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, attended a rate hearing 
in Chicago this week. 

H. W. Barber, president Kansas City 
Milling Co., was here from his home in 
Concordia, Kansas, this week. 

George W. Hoyland, president Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, re- 
turned this week from the East. 

David G. Page, secretary Thomas 
Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, was 
here the latter part of the week. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, returned Wednesday 
from a two weeks’ trip to eastern mar- 
kets. 

S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern represen- 
tative Nordyke & Marmon Co. an- 
nounces the sale of some equipment to 
the Sun Ray Products Co. Bonner 
Springs, Kansas. 

Kansas City, as well as other impor- 
tant grain exchanges in the United 
States, will close at 10:30 a.m., Monday. 
\n all-day holiday will be observed 
‘Tuesday, July 4. 


L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. is expected to return to his 
office next week, after an absence of 
about 10 days, due to illness which re- 
sulted from the lancing of a severe boil. 


All of the employees of the office and 
sales department of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. are enjoying a picnic today 
at the farm of Theodore Ismert, near 
Kansas City. The picnic has been an 
annual event for a number of years. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., is in the East 
on a combined business trip and vaca- 
tion. His family is spending the sum- 
mer in the New England states. Mr. 
Hardenbergh will return about July 15. 


M. E. Whitehead, secretary and treas- 
urer W. L. Richeson Co. Inc., New 
Orleans, spent several days visiting the 
kansas City office of the company this 
week. He left here for New York, 
} lanning to make brief stops at St. Louis 
ind Chicago. T. E. Judkins, manager 
of the Galveston office of the same com- 
pany, was also in Kansas City this week. 


H. Tanaka, Nippon Flour Mill Co., 
'okyo, Japan, spent part of this week 
in Kansas City. Mr. Tanaka, whose 
company is one of the largest in the 
Orient, has been in this country several 
months, on business. Milling is on the 
increase in Japan and other oriental 
countries, he said, and large wheat im- 
ports will probably be required this year. 
‘le added that the habit of eating bread 
was gaining rapidly, but that economic 
‘onditions would probably restrict flour 
imports to low grades. 


K. H. De Groot, Jr., of the Interstate 
‘ommerce Commission, was in Kansas 
City this week to confer with grain ship- 
}<rs regarding the probable size of the 
lew Crop movement. Railroads, he said, 
have been making unusual efforts to 
meet all demands of grain shippers dur- 
ing the first part of the season. A large 
number of new cars have been put into 
service, and most roads, especially the 
Burlington, have been loading all good 
grain cars west for a good many weeks. 
Grain men say they expect a liberal ini- 
tial movement, but do not expect last 
year’s record to be reached. 
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SALINA 


This week witnessed a slight falling off 
in flour business, and a little rise in price 
over last week. A good many small sales 
were made for prompt shipment, and 
some mills are taking orders for the 
new crop. Today closes the mill year 
for most of the Salina mills, and all have 
been working off their supply of old 
wheat, invoicing and getting ready for 
the new crop. There has been a decided 
dullness in the export business, with no 
inquiry this week. Shipping directions 
are easier, and the old business will be 
very well cleaned up before the new 
wheat is on the market. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City, $6.85@7.35; 95 per cent, 
$6.45@6.95; 100 per cent, $6.30@6.70; 
clear grades, jutes, Kansas City, $4.50@ 
4.75; low grade, $3@3.50. Bran is quot- 
ed at 65@70c, brown shorts 90@95c, gray 
shorts $1.05@1.10, white shorts $1.25@ 
1.30, and mill-run 80@85c, per 100 lbs, 
in mixed cars. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thin WOOK .ccccecccccvcces 32,345 70 
ERG WOOK cccccccccecccess 39,335 85 
BORE BHO ccccccecccccccacs 41,314 89 


The mills were working from two 
thirds to full time, but intended to close 
down over the Fourth, to repair, fumi- 
gate and get ready for the new business, 
and then plan to keep on full time. 

Price paid for wheat at the country 
stations was 90c@$1 bu, and 167 cars 
were received this week. 

Rain has been too plentiful, and in 
some sections west of here wind and 
hail have done considerable damage. 


NOTES 


Edgar Igleheart, Evansville, Ind., 


called on the mills here this week. 

Robbers entered the office of the St. 
Francis (Kansas) Milling Co. and se- 
cured about $80. 

Charles Shaw is the new manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co. elevator at 
Dorrance, Kansas. 

Application for membership in the Sa- 
lina Board of Trade has been made by 
J. W. Weber, of the J. E. Weber Grain 
Co. 


George Noel, formerly with the Hays 
Grain Co., has opened the Noel Broker- 

e Co., with offices in the Farmers’ 
Union Building. 

J. D. Stonestreet, Springfield, Mo., is 
the new representative for the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation in southern Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. 

George H. Ryan, Galena, Kansas, is 
the new representative for the Western 
Star Mill Co. in southeastern Kansas and 
southwestern Missouri. 


The annual tie-up of wheat shipments 
is due to hit the Kansas farmers soon, 
but not as hard as in the past, according 
to G. W. Carson, Union Pacific freight 
agent. The roads have a lot of new 
cars waiting for the shipping season to 
open, but not enough to handle the ex- 
pected crop. 


The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
received the first new wheat from Saline 
County. Cutting is about finished around 
here, and the yields will be from 12 to 
35 bus to the acre. Wheat field fires 
have been more numerous this season; 
several heavy losses have occurred, and 
some without insurance. 


About 25 millers from Salina and the 
surrounding territory were here last Sat- 
urday to attend the round table meeting 
of the Kansas Millers’ Club. After a 
luncheon at the Clayton Hotel, they ad- 
journed to the offices of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, and discussed milling 
affairs, new wheat conditions and values. 


Some 40 grain men from the Salina 
district of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation were in attendance at the an- 
nual district meeting at the Board of 
Trade rooms, Monday evening. E. J. 
Smiley, of Topeka, secretary of the as- 
sociation, was in charge of the meeting, 
and grain and the prospects were the 
main topics of discussion. J. S. Hart, 
of the Kansas City inspection office, gave 
an able address on the relation of heat 
damage in grain grading. 
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Though a summary of the general re- 
ports received from all sources would 
show that conditions in the flour market 
are really very little changed from what 
they have been the past few weeks, the 
output of the local mills this week, 32,000 
bbls, is the largest since the week ending 
Oct. 29, 1921, when the production was 
reported as aggregating 35,000 bbls. Dur- 
ing March, this year, the output aver- 
aged about 30,000 bbls each week, but 
since that time it has been considerably 
lower. 

The gain which was accomplished this 
period is due, probably, not to any de- 
velopment of long time business, but to 
an increased volume of small lot orders. 
In fact, one of the mills has been run- 
ning full time for over a month, and it 
is evident that low stocks are requiring 
to be continuously replenished. 

As is usual so early in the new crop 
season, no especial interest has yet been 
shown in regard to the new flour, and 
quotations range $5.50@6.25 for Kansas 
95 per cents. ‘None of the northwestern 
mills, which have offices here, are quotin 
new flour. Bakers, who have on hand, 
in many cases, supplies for 30 on time, 
have not contracted for flour to be made 
from the crop about to be harvested; 
and the export demand for the new stuff, 
which is supposed to be imminent, has 
not yet made its appearance. 

Indeed, foreigners have not purchased 
in this market for at least two weeks 
now, as far as can be learned. Even in- 
quiries have ceased almost entirely. 
Many in the trade believe that export de- 
mand will not revive until new flour has 
had time to mature. Nevertheless, the 
clear situation is still quite tight, that 
is for the higher grades. Clears of low 
quality can be picked up without much 
difficulty, but the best stuff has held its 
price steadily and is not offered at all 
freely. 

An advance in wheat premiums has 
added 10@25c to prices on the best 
spring and hard winter grades, though 
soft winter flour values are about un- 
changed. It would seem that buyers 
have not only become accustomed to, but 
prefer to purchase in small quantities at 
frequent intervals, instead of reverting 
to the old method of booking ahead. 
And they may be right; as some of the 
brokers say, it gives them just that 
many more chances at the buyers. 

Nonfinal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.50 
@7.85, standard patent $7.10@7.50, first 
clear $5.50@6; hard winter short patent 
$7@7.50, straight $6.25@6.75, first clear 
$5@5.75; soft winter short patent $5.60 
@6, straight $5.20@5.60, first clear $4.50 
@4.75. 

The rye flour output totaled 4,000 bbls 
this week. The local market for this 
flour is dull, and prices steady. White is 
quoted at $4.80@5.25, and standard at 
$4.50@4.75. 


MILLFEED 


The feed market is sluggish and offer- 
ings are not at all well taken hold of. 
A bullish movement in corn and oats has 
raised the prices on bran 50c@$1 from 
the low point, $15.25, of two weeks ago, 
but there is little in the situation that 
promises a better immediate demand. 
The mills report a fairly good request 
for the heavier feeds, but this is by no 
means general. 

Bran is steady oy the week, being 
quoted at $17@17.75. Standard mid- 
dlings 25@75c higher, selling at $19.25@ 


19.75, flour middlings are down $1@1.50, 
being quoted at $25@26.50, and red dog 
is quoted at $31.50@33.50, a reduction 
of 50c@$1 since a week ago. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week .......+. 40,000 32,000 80 
EOE WORE occcccce 40,000 30,000 75 
BORP OHO cocccccces 26,700 26,000 97 
Two years ago..... 26,700 21,000 80 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


Though liquidation was heavy at times 
during the week, prices in the futures 
market have worked higher, principally, 
it is believed, on reports of black rust 
in the spring wheat territory, and at the 
close, today, July registered a gain of 
41,c for the week, September an advance 
of 3c, and December is up 214c. Crop 
scares are, of course, to be expected at 
this time. Most of this advance occurred 
today, July shooting up 314c, and though 
actual reports of damage to the growing 
crop were not reported, evidently the 
— preferred to cover over the week 
end. 

It is not doubted that black rust is 
prevalent, since the spring wheat crop 
suffers every year from its ravages, and 
though it is yet too early to know how 
disastrous the usual damage will be, 
traders are very wary, and it takes but 
little bullish pressure to advance values. 

P. S. Goodman and B. W. Snow, local 
crop experts (and no irony is intended 
in so naming them), estimate the spring 
wheat crop at 260,000,000 and 262,000,000 
bus, respectively, and the winter crop 
at 555,000,000 and 574,000,000 bus. 

Deliveries on July contracts were ex- 
pected to be small, but the actual figures, 
186,000 bus, are even lower than antici- 
pated. The decrease in the visible sup- 
ply for the week amounted to 2,612,000 
bus, which is the biggest decrease for 
some weeks. However, this was of little 
influence, for the remaining total is 22,- 
002,000 bus, which compares with 10,060,- 
000 a year ago. 

At the close, today, July registered 
$1.1734, September $1.177% and Decem- 
ber $1.201%. : 


CASH WHEAT 


Purchasing of new wheat, which was 
begun with such enthusiasm last week, 
has lost some of its impetus, due mostly 
to the fact that the new stuff is not be- 
ing offered freely as yet by the country. 
Trade was not very active in the spot 
market this week, though millers did buy 
quite heavily of grain in store, and 
there was a good demand for low grade 
wheat. Prices on winter grades are up 
43,,@5Y,c on the week, the advance be- 
ing made in today’s session, and pre- 
miums are slightly weaker. At the close, 
today, No. 1 northern spring also shows 
an advance of 3%, c. 

A good business in export was done at 
the seaboard, especially in Manitobas. A 
report was received today that Greece 
had ordered 1,100,000 bus Manitobas. 
Some old hard winter wheat was also 
sold at the Gulf. 

Shipping sales from this market to- 
taled about 1,350,000 bus for the period. 
Receipts were 178 cars, which compares 
with 94 last week. 

At the close, No. 1 red was quoted at 
114%4@2c over July, or $1.1914@1.19%; 
No. 2 red, 114@2c over, the same; No. 
2 hard winter, the same; No. 1 northern 
spring, 12@18c over, or $1.29%,@1.35%. 

CHICAGO’s FIRST NEW WHEAT 

The first car of new wheat to be 

shipped to Chicago was received on 


June 28. It came from central Illinois 
and was consigned to the J. Rosenbaum 
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Grain Co. It tested 54.6 lbs r bu, 
graded No. 4 red, and was sold to the 
Armour Grain Co. at $1.12, or 3c under 
July. 

Last ear the first car arrived on 
July 1, from central Illinois, graded No. 
2 mixed, and was sold at $1.231,. 


OPENS SHIPPING BOARD OFFICE 


The United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation opened its 


Chicago office the first part of this week. - 


It is under the management of T. Park 
Hay, who was formerly in charge of the 
board’s office in St. Louis, and is located 
at 827-8 Marquette Building, 140 South 
Dearborn Street. Mr. Hay will be as- 
sisted by H. C. ae. 

The work which the Chicago office pur- 
poses to do is detailed as follows by 
the Shipping Board: 

“To act as an intermediary between 
agents of American flag ships and the 
exporters and importers; to investigate 
complaints as to service, both passenger 
and freight; to convey to the American 
public the fact that the Shipping Board 
is working along sound business lines in 
its endeavor to create an efficient mer- 
chant marine. 

“To facilitate and encourage the pat- 
ronage of American flag lines by fur- 
nishing information at all times regard- 
ing sailing dates, freight and passenger 
rates, and services of all American 
steamers. 

“To maintain close relations with rail- 
road companies with the view of promot- 
ing the efforts being put forth for a co- 
ordination of the inland carriers with the 
merchant marine. 

“To create close relationships with 
chambers of commerce, traffic clubs, 
boards of trade, world trade clubs, and 
other commercial organizations with the 
view of keeping the general public posted 
as to the developments pertaining to the 
growth of the merchant marine, and to 
solicit the co-operation of such business 
organizations in impressing upon all, 
whether or not primarily interested in 
shipping, the absolute necessity of an 
American merchant marine.” 

The territory covered by the Chicago 
office includes this city, Wisconsin south 
of a line drawn from Green Bay to La 
Crosse (including La Crosse but not 
Green Bay), and Indiana and Illinois 
north of a line drawn from Moline, IIL, 
east to the Indiana-Ohio state line. 


NOTES 


Charles S. Neumann, flour jobber, Chi- 
cago, made a trip to Minneapolis this 
week, 


Franklin Edwards, manager Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was in Chicago on 
June 26. 

Charles R. Decker, treasurer of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Bag Co., called at this 
office on June 30. 

Fred Hall, sales manager Falcon Mill- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was in Chi- 
cago the first of the week. He returned 
to his mill on June 28, 

C. B. Spaulding, president New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, returned this week 
from northern Wisconsin, where he went 
on a fishing trip and vacation. ; 

Czecho-Slovak Local No. 13 of the In- 
ternational Bakers’ and Confectioners’ 
Workers’ Union is giving a picnic today, 
July 1, at Pilsen Park, Chicago. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, left Chicago on June 
30, with his wife arid two daughters, to 
spend a few weeks’ vacation in Maine. 

A. W. Jennison, manager of the Min- 
neapolis office of the Jennison Mills Co., 
Williston, N. D., was in Chicago on June 
26, while making a trip through Illinois. 

C. F. Larson, of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, left Chicago on June 30 for Minne- 
apolis, where he plans to spend a vaca- 
tion. . 

On, July 1, stocks of flour in public 
warehouses, freight houses and yards in 
Chicago totaled 24,100 bbls, compared 
with 24,500 on June 1, and 20,100 on 
July 1, 1921. 

The Ecker-Rissman Grain Elevator 
Co., 1442 West Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, has just been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $200,000, to deal in feed 
and grain. The company has purchased 
an elevator at 1247 South Tallman Ave- 


* from the East. 
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nue, from the American Malt & Grain 
Co. 


Holaday & McIntosh, flour brokers, 
Columbus, Ohio, have made arrangements 
with the Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago, to handle the latter’s account 
in Ohio territory. 

Harry L. Graham, manager Farmers’ 
Co-operative Milling & Elevator Co., 
Wamego, Kansas, was in Chicago on 
June 28, having just returned from a 
trip to eastern markets. 


J. E. Archibald, representing the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., passed 
through Chicago on June 29, on his way 
back to his mill. He planned to visit 
points in Illinois and Indiana. 


C. R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., was 
in Chicago on June 27, en route to the 
East. He said that crop conditions in 
the Northwest were almost ideal. 


Lou Weitzman, president Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, returned on June 29 
He spent a day at 
Niagara Falls, Canada, attending the 
macaroni manufacturers’ convention. 


H. G. Beckman, who represents the 
Goodlander Mills, Fort Scott, Kansas 
(branch of the Kansas Flour Mills Co.), 
in eastern Iowa, southern Wisconsin, and 
northern Illinois, called at this office on 
July 1. He said that his mill is not 
yet quoting new crop prices. 

Feed conditions throughout the East 
are very slow, with no promise of imme- 
diate enlivenment, according to A. L. 
Stanchfield, flour, feed and grain bro- 
ker, Minneapolis, who called at this office 
on June 27, on his way back to the 
Northwest after a trip to eastern mar- 
kets. 

According to a report made to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago by 
190 banks in the seventh federal reserve 
district, savings deposits in the report- 
ing banks totaled $737,848,036 on June 1, 
an increase of .4 per cent over a month 
ago, and a decrease of 1.6 per cent since 
a year ago. 


J. F. Baldwin, manager Shawnee Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, passed through 
Chicago this week on his way back to the 
mill after a trip to the eastern markets, 
where he had been making new connec- 
tions for his company. He reported 
that business in the East is generally 
slow, and that much of it is being done 
at sacrifice prices. 


The Consumers’ Flour & Cereal Co., 
flour jobbers, which succeeds Henry 
Peck & Co., and which has been located 
at 841 West Randolph Street, Chicago, 
is moving its office to Room 620, Ameri- 
can Bond & Mortgage Building, 127 
North Dearborn Street. The company 
is composed of Sam Peck, Sidney S. 
Peck, and J. Peck. 


Visitors at the local office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, this week 
included John Crosby, president, Frank- 
lin M. Crosby and William H. Bovey, 
directors, W. R. Morris and M. K. Guth- 
rie, of the sales department, and R. T. 
Hambleton, manager of the Pittsburgh 
office, and C. H. Graham, manager of 
the Cleveland office. 


The house of correction of the city 
of Chicago, Twenty-sixth Street and Cali- 
fornia Avenue, awarded on June 30 a 
contract for furnishing it with Minnesota 
hard wheat patent flour to the Atlas 
Flour Co., 1408 South Wabash Avenue. 
The contract runs for three months, and 
was made at $5.50 bbl, car lots, Chicago, 
delivery to be made in 140-lb jutes. 


W. T. Hale, who has been connected 
with the Chicago office of the King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, will rep- 
resent the company in southern West 
Virginia territory. He left Chicago on 
June 30 for Hutchinson, W. Va., where 
he will have his headquarters. His broth- 
er, E. F. Hale, remains in Chicago as 
manager of the company’s office here. 


The 1,000,000-bu grain elevator at the 
Calumet River and One Hundred and 
Fourth Street, Chicago, which was owned 
by the Rialto Elevator Co., has been pur- 
chased by the Nye & Jenks Grain Co., 
140 West Van Buren Street, for $489,500 
and an incumbrance of $90,000. The Nye 
& Jenks company has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $1,000,000 as a result of the 
sale. The purchase includes the ground 


area under the buildings, and measures 
850x245 feet. 


The report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago on “Business Condi- 
tions” for the month of May shows a slight 
increase in flour production for the sev- 
enth federal reserve district, as compared 
with the production in April, and a rath- 
er large increase over a year ago. The 
production of other than wheat flour is 
shown to have fallen off considerably. 


Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 17,000 bbls flour, of which 
10,000 went to Buffalo, 3,000 to Erie, 
and 4,000 to Fairport; 1,950,000 bus 
wheat, of which 998,000 went to Buffalo, 
58,000 to Montreal, 322,000 to Port Mc- 
Nicoll, and 572,000 to other Canadian 
ports; and 407,000 bus corn, of which 
255,000 went to Buffalo, and 152,000 to 
Collingwood. 


E. M. Fuller & Co., stocks and bonds, 
309 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
closed its doors on June 27, following 
the filing of an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy in New York City on the 
same date. The firm has been suspended 
from the Consolidated Exchange in New 
York, and the failure is said to be due to 
a bull movement in Mexican Petroleum, 
in which the company was caught “short.” 
The local office had 2,100 clients on its 
books, and liabilities of approximately 
$1,250,000. Total liabilities of the com- 
pany are estimated to be between §3,- 
000,000 and $5,000,000. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkeg, Wis., July 1.—Flour prices 
have been in the ascendancy all week, in 
sympathy with the trend of cash and fu- 
ture wheat prices, but this tendency did 
not seem to disturb the usual sources of 
business. There developed, if anything, 
a “watchful waiting” feeling, which 
doubtless is the outgrowth of the opinion 
so strongly maintained by many that flour 
will be cheaper than it has been in recent 
months. 

Prices in effect at this week end, which 
generally will carry over until after the 
holiday, represent an advance of 45@50c 
bbl for sa and 25@40c bbl 
for straight. wer grades are also high- 
er, but the advance is relatively smaller. 
Since a week ago spring wheat prices in 
this cash market are 1@10c bu higher, so 
that the rise in flour prices represents 
only a part of the advance. Winter wheat 
samples are 1@2c higher, while south- 
western flour prices are about 25c bbl 
higher, in the same comparative periods. 

The call for bakers patent is increasing 
slowly, but hardly so rapidly as in pre- 
vious years. On the other hand, pur- 
chases by wholesale groceries and others 
supplying the family trade have been de- 
clining slightly. The situation indicates 
that no one is buying more than current 
needs require, and even the actuality of 
the railroad shopmen’s strike, with its 
possible effect on the movement of 
freight, apparently did not cause any 
flurry of buying. 

At the present level, which is firmly 
held, bare necessities continue to govern 
buying. Mill operations all week were 
sharply curtailed, and not much activity 
is looked for until after Independence 
Day. Spring patent was nominally quot- 
ed at $8.25@8.75, and straight at $7.50@ 
8.05, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Clear flour remains largely nominal, as 
mills are not yet in the open on this 
grade, and have little or nothing to offer. 
There is, however, only a spasmodic call 
for first clear, while second clear is slow, 
due to the lack of export interest. Most 
of the supply of the higher grades is 
absorbed by regular customers, but their 
requirements apparently are limited. 
Prices are largely nominal, and cover a 
wide range. First clear was quoted at 
$5.50@6.60, and second clear at $4.25@ 
5.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

An advance of 25c bbl or more seems 
to have taken the snap out of business in 
Kansas patent, and trade was smaller 
than last week. Views of sellers and buy- 
ers are far out of line, but still there is 
something attractive about Kansas flour 
in comparison with prices on spring, 
which throws considerable trade to the 
winter wheat product. The cash basis of 
spring wheat is unusually high in com- 
parison with winters, with the result that 
buyers of Kansas are profiting in the end. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at $7.50 
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@7.75, and straight at $7@7.25, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The effect of hot weather upon rye flour 
business is being felt sharply, with the 
result that a second week passed by with- 
out production by local mills, partly due, 
however, to the very light supply of de- 
sirable qualities of milling rye. Receipts 
here dwindled to nine cars for the week, 
oun 13 last week and 21 last year. 
The new crop will move soon, but until 
the supply becomes free mill operations 
will be limited. Last year, with two mills 
+ amaaa local rye flour output was 1,986 

S. 

Rye flour prices are firmer after a de- 
cline of 15@25c bbl, in sympathy with the 
stronger cash market. The whiter ex- 
tractions are in fair request from regular 
customers, but the dark grades are a drug 
on the market. Pure white was quoted 
at $5.30@5.65, straight at $5.05@5.25, and 
dark at $3.95@4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

The stagnation in corn goods has not 
been relieved, although it is hardly more 
pronounced than customary at the begin- 
ning of July. There is little or no call 
for flour, while meal is moving very slow- 
ly; grits alone show activity, and this at 
best is limited. Prices are almost entirely 
nominal at the same level in effect last 
week, although the cash corn market is 
on a firmer basis. The few buyers press 
sharply for concessions, and it is reported 
that this keen competition is resulting in 
considerable price cutting. Flour was 
quoted at $1.45@1.50, meal at $1.45@1.50, 
and grits at $1.40@1.50, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 


This week ........ SG,900 8 =—s_s seco ° 

Last week ........ 16,000 7,000 44 
Least YOOF .ccccceccs 24,000 6,498 27 
Two years ago .... 24,000 4,500 19 
Three years ago.... 18,000 10,500 59 
Four years ago.... 13,200 2,700 18 
Five years ago..... 12,000 11,000 2 


The Milwaukee flour movement is still 
characterized by heavy receipts and light 
shipments. This week receipts were 87,- 
500 bbls, compared with 24,500 in the cor- 
responding week last year; shipments 
were 20,150 bbls, against 20,500 last year. 
Part of the heavy receipts is accounted 
for by eastern shipments from northwest- 
ern mills, coming to Milwaukee by rail 
and going out by lake. 


MILLFEED 


Due to the interest of the speculative 
element rather than the influence of cur- 
rent call, millfeed prices are again in the 
ascendancy. Heavy feeds, however, re- 
main very dull and prices are easy and 
generally lower, but largely nominal. 
Business generally is of limited volume. 
but production is very small and spot 
offers negligible. Bids for late July and 
August feed were fairly free all week, 
leading to the belief in some quarters 
that the millfeed trade may be getting 
back to the old-time basis of good for- 
ward buying in the low price midsummer 
period, which was not the case last year 
or the year before. 

Spring bran has moved up 50@75c ton 
to a premium over winter. By advancing 
$1, middlings improved the premium over 
bran to $1.75@2 ton. Flour middlings 
were up $1. Red dog is firm but about 
unchanged. Rye feed and hominy feed 
are nominally steady. Oil meal is 50c 
lower and gluten feed is off 75c ton. 
Standard bran is quoted at $17@17.75 
and standard fine middlings at $19@19.50. 

Receipts of millfeed at Milwaukee this 
week were 2,420 tons, against 1,740 in the 
same week a year ago; shipments wer 
5,023 tons, compared with 2,782 last year. 


NOTES 


Captain Ernst Gonzenbach, head of the 
Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., spent a day in Milwaukee this week. 

A. E. Bush, of the Bush Grain Co.. 
exhibited a fine, well-headed sample of 
new crop oats in the stalk from Wor- 
thington, S. D., on ’change June 29. 

Output of Milwaukee mills in June was 
17,500 bbls, compared with 28,795 in the 
same month in 1921. Rye flour produc- 
tion was 3,700 bbls, against 5,904 last 
year. 

Lake shipments of grain from Milwau- 
kee terminal elevators during the past 
week included: steamer J. L. Reiss, 320,- 
193 bus corn from Kinnickinnic elevator 
for Buffalo; G. N. Wilson, 243,132 bus 
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corn from Rialto and Kinnickinnic eleva- 
tors for Port McNicoll; William A. 
Reiss, 184,500 bus corn and 84,900 bus 
barley from Milwaukee road elevators for 
Buffalo. 

The Mauston (Wis.) Farmers’ Co. has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
a by L. A. Wells, Edward Stark, L. 

J. Quamme and A. E. Wilcox, to deal in 
grain, flour, feed and farm products. 

The Parry Products Co., 3601 National 
Avenue, Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
feed, has changed its capitalization to 
consist of $225,000 preferred stock and 
4,000 shares of common stock without 
par value. 


The pioneer Park mill at Balsam Lake, 
Wis., erected in 1870 and at one time 
one of the leading flour and feed mills in 
northern Wisconsin, is being razed. It 
was owned and operated for 40 years by 
James W. Park. 


A charter has been granted to the Shur- 
man-Winnig Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., to 
deal in flour, feed, provisions, fruits, ete. 
The capital stock is $25,000, and the prin- 
cipals are J. S. Winnig, Hyman Shurman 
and M, Shurman. 


The Plymouth (Wis.) Brewing Co. has 
leased its entire property to a new cor- 
poration known as the Plymouth Bever- 
age Co., capitalized at $50,000. John 
Dorn, F. V. Smith and A. E. Broker, of 
Plymouth, form the new interest. 


An interesting visitor on ’change at 
Milwaukee this week was Mark W. Bates, 
for 39 years statistician for W. G. Press 
& Co., Chicago, who called on friends in 
the local trade prior to leaving for his 
birthplace in England for a long rest. 


Leonard J. Keefe, manager of the Mil- 
waukee interests of the Updike Grain Co., 
left early in the week on a circuit of 
market and crop inspection, visiting Min- 
neapolis, Omaha, Kansas City and other 
centers. He was accompanied by H. J. 
Koche, manager of the Chicago branch. 


Samuel W. Randolph, operating flour 
docks and warehouses on the inner harbor 
at Manitowoc, Wis., has closed negotia- 
tions with the Soo Line railway for sev- 
eral hundred feet of dockage and a large 
warehouse at Gladstone, Mich. The ca- 
pacity of the newly acquired holdings is 
about three times that of the Manitowoc 
docks and warehouses, in connection with 
which Mr. Randolph will operate them. 
Mr. Randolph for several years has 
served as United States marshal for the 
eastern district of Wisconsin. 

L. E. Meyer. 





CONCERNING BLEACHED FLOUR 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has sent out a 
bulletin to members calling attention to 
New York City’s new bleached flour or- 
dinance. 

“As much of the flour consumed in 
New York City is stored in New Jersey 
or held for orders at diversion points,” 
states the bulletin, “it is important that 
millers exercise care that any bleached 
flour bearing their brand or mill name, 
that is to be consumed in New York City 
after Aug. 31, 1922, shall show clearly 
upon each package, in a conspicuous 
place, the words ‘Bleached with....... ; 
(showing the bleaching agent used). 

“It is not unusual for millers to sell 
fiour to dealers without knowing its ulti- 
mate destination; we doubt, however, 
whether a miller could escape responsi- 
lility if any of his bleached flour, not 
properly labeled, was found in New 
York, City after Aug. 31, 1922. 

“Note that the ordinance also applies 
to articles of food made from bleached 
iiour. It is therefore important that 
millers appreciate the full significance of 
this new ordinance and its probable ef- 
fect upon their business in New York 
City, and be guided accordingly.” 





Northwestern ‘Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
polis and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 
Sept, 1, 1921, to June 24, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
r—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 


Minneapolis ...11,954 11,726 778 732 
St, PUM vsésees 379 396 eee ee 
Duluth-Superior 666 565 eee ene 
Outside mills .. 8,028 7,583 17 24 


20,270 795 756 
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Demand for both old and new flour 
continues inactive, and buyers do not 
seem to be particularly interested even 
when low quotations are made, apparent- 
ly thinking it a better policy to wait un- 
til the new crop is more under way be- 
fore making purchases of any material 
volume. 

Reports from mills located at interior 
points in St. Louis territory vary, al- 
though the ‘majority are to the effect that 
the trade is only buying as necessity re- 
quires. Others say they have a fair 
amount of business booked for the South, 
and one mill doing a large volume of 
business in that territory gives it as its 
opinion that the per capita consumption 
of flour in the South on the new crop 
year will be larger than for the past four 
or five years. 

Export trade is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. Were it not that offerings of 
clears and low grades are light, the ex- 
port flours would be a drug on the mar- 
ket. The foreign buyer has a different 
idea of price from the American seller 
and, like the domestic buyer, is awaiting 
heavier shipping of new wheat and new 
wheat flour. What flour has been sold to 
the export trade of late has been at a 
close price and in small quantities. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.30@7.60 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.90@7.25, first clear $5.25@6; hard 
winter short patent $6.50@7.10, straight 
$5.90@6.30, first clear $4.75@5.25; soft 
winter short patent $6.25@6.50, straight 
$5.50@5.75, first clear $4@4.75. 


MILLFEED 


Demand is exceptionally light, and the 
only factor preventing a further decline 
in prices is the equally light volume of 
offerings. Bran in particular is without 
interest. The sales effected during the 
week were generally for small quantities, 
and no interest could be created for 
heavier movements. Hard winter bran 
is quoted at $15.50@16 ton, soft winter 
bran $16@16.50, and gray shorts $22@23. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WHS WOO ccs cv ccccccowce 29,500 58 
RMSE WOOK ccccccsccsscccce 22,500 45 
BOGE OHO ccccccccesccccces 29,400 58 
Two years ago .......+++.. 20,000 40 


Output of outside mills with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Dhig WOOK 2c ccsscesccccess 40,000 52 
EMME WOO ccc veccvnccccese 29,400 38 
WOOP GOO: ccccsctecvvecsess 28,500 37 
Two yearS agO ......++-e0s 37,700 49 


HEAVY BARGE MOVEMENT 


The largest upstream tonnage for a 
single month in the history of the fed- 
eral barge line between St. Louis and 
New Orleans, approximating 42,000 tons, 
was the record breaking movement for 
June, according to Theodore Brent, man- 
ager of the line. This is about 10,000 
tons more than carried upstream during 
any month since the beginning of the 
service in*September, 1918. 

The total tonnage of 68,000 tons will 
equal that of May. This tonnage repre- 
sents the volume of freight ordinarily 
carried by 2,300 freight cars. Sugar, 
burlap and coffee were the chief com- 
modities sent up the river. The down- 
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stream tonnage of 26,000 tons is less 
than normal, this situation being at- 
tributed to the fact that on July 1 a 
rate reduction of 10 per cent became 
effective and many large shipments were 
withheld until this date in order to re- 
ceive the benefit of the reduction. A 
smaller movement of grain was also not- 
ed, less than 6,000 tons having been car- 
ried last month against a normal move- 
ment of 20,000 tons. 


NOTES 
A. L. Jacobson, sales manager. of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. 
called on the local trade June 26. 
Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
visited his many friends on ‘change, 
June 28. 


A. H. Dillon, manager of the hard 
wheat sales for the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, was in St. 
Louis on June 26. 


St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.55 
@1.65; cream meal, $1.65@1.75; grits 
and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

A. T. Bales, eastern sales manager for 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has also taken charge of southern 
sales for the company since the resigna- 
tion of Leo J. Flanagan. 


In the public auction of the property 
of the Lemp Brewing Co., St. Louis, 
June 28, the company’s 750,000-bu grain 
elevator was sold to Roscoe E. Buchan- 
an, a real estate dealer, for $78,000. 


Leo J. Flanagan, formerly southern 
sales manager for the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., changed to his new connec- 
tion as general sales manager for the J. 
F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, June 26. 


Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.50@5.60, standard 
patent $5.35@5.50, medium $5.20@5.30, 
straight $4.90@5, pure dark $4.10@4.20, 
rye meal $4.30@4.40. 


The final round of the golf tourna- 
ment of the grain men of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis was played this 
week. Dennis J. Canty defeated A. F. 
Eaton, three and two, for the champion- 
ship, and after the match was presented 
with the Merchants’ Exchange trophy. 


According to the monthly statement 
of August Rump, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, 9,277 bbls 
flour were inspected in this market dur- 
ing June. Stocks of flour on hand July 
1 totaled 45,600 bbls, compared with 
54,000 a month ago and 47,500 on July 
1, 192]. 

F. A. Glenn, chief plant inspector for 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, this 
week announced the quarantine area in 
St. Claire County, Illinois, for flag smut. 
Threshing machines used in this area 
must be disinfected under the direction 
of a state official before being moved into 
another territory. 


Steady improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions is indicated in the month- 
ly business review of the Federal Re- 
setve Bank of St. Louis, issued this 
week. This is generally attributed to 
the excellent condition of crops, the av- 
erage condition of all crops in the sev- 
en states entirely or partially within the 
St. Louis district being estimated at 5.8 
points above the 10-year average, com- 
pared with 7.1 points under the average 
at the same time last year. 


The St. Louis Millers’ Club gave an 
informal dinner at the Mission Inn, Tues- 
day evening, June 27. George Milnor, 
vice president and secretary of the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, -Ill., spoke 
briefly on the activities of the Millers’ 
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National Federation, and a resolution 
of condolence was adopted regarding the 
death of the late Alexander H. Smith, 
a charter member of the club. Other 
than the foregoing, the evening was 
devoted to a get-together meeting of 
the millers and allied members of the 
club. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., July 1.—While the 
market has advanced and the railway 
shopmen have gone on a strike, the trade 
has not been very much concerned about 
booking new wheat flour. There have 
been frequent inquiries lately for clears 
for prompt shipment for export. Sales 
of hard wheat flour, however, have shown 
some improvement. 

Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98-Ib 
cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent $7.25@7.50, short patents $7.65@ 
8.25; hard winter wheat, 95 per cent 
patent $6.45@6.65, short patents $7@ 
7.35; soft winter wheat flour, 95 per cent 
$6.75@7, short patents $7.05@7.50. 

Feedstuff, in bulk, as reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 80c bu, No. 2 
white 80c. Oats, No. 2 white 5lc, No. 3 
white 38c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on 
track, $1.20. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, sacked: cream meal, $2; 
grits, $2.05; corn meal, $1.95; corn flour, 
$1.90. 

Grain inspected since June 1: wheat, 
export 660 cars, local 1; corn, export 

72, local'105; oats, export 2, local 39; 
barley, export 6, local 1; rye, 175. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 728,000 bus; 
corn, 252,000; oats, 2,000; rye, 12,000; 
barley, 16,000. ; 


NOTES 


S. F. Guggenheimer, Chippewa Milling 
Co., Montevideo, Minn., is here at pres- 
ent. 

Schwartz & Ferry have moved from 
322 Baronne Street to 531 Tchoupitoulas 
Street, in the heart of the wholesale dis- 
trict. 

Georce L, Ferry. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 


000’s omitted———, Per ct. 


— 
1922— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
BO 65060580% 1,089 34 
ADT ccccccvece 1,198 ry 85 53 
pO ere 1,495 Ty 645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ..... 1,099 10,038 33 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 58,537 13 
Aa 1,238 24,842 19 
TURMO ccccccces 1,546 25,235 22 
BE vesceccce 1,265 25,032 18 
BOTT soccccces 1,591 17,641 29 
March ....... 1,370 14,599 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...-.. 1,280 21,345 21 
1920— 
December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
ee 1,607 35,803 17 
September .... 938 30,771 12 
August ....... 1,107 27,570 16 
TAY cocccvcece 2,404 23,838 31 
By fiscal years— 
1931-23*....... 14,819 194,315 26 
1920-82...60.06 16,183 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,651 122,431 44 
BOEBHRD. coccces 24,190 178,583 38 
Ce) ae 21,880 34,119 74 
| |) Serre 11,943 149,831 26 
1915-16........ 15,621 173,274 29 
1914-18.....0.. 16,183 259,643 22 
pte ET ere 11,821 92,394 37 
1912-18........ 11,395 91,603 36 
1920-18... 2008 11,006 30,160 62 
1910-12. ....00% 10,129 23,729 66 
i | ere 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,521 66,923 44 
BOOT $OS. wc ccses 13,927 100,371 38 
2906-OT. cose 15,585 76,569 48 
By calendar years— 
eer 16,800 279,949 20 
0 Sere 19,854 218,280 29 
SNA 6:6:0.6.0:66.0%:0 26,450 148,086 45 
Saree 21,707 111,177 47 
BEF ereccusedes 13,926 106,196 37 
| Sere ee 14,379 154,050 30 
er 15,681 205,830 26 
. 173,862 25 
99,509 36 
61,655 44 
32,669 65 
24,257 61 
48,490 47 
92,780 39 
91,384 43 





*Eleven months, 
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There was a time in milling history, 
and that not so very long ago, when the 
— of a new flour mill in Minne- 
apolis was a sufficiently common occur- 
rence to attract no great amount of 
outside attention. Allowing for the re- 
building of plants destroyed by fire or 
otherwise, something like 50 flour mills 
have been erected in Minneapolis in the 
space of as many years. Of late, how- 
ever, this average of a mill a year has 
by no means been maintained; there has 
been considerable reconstruction and ad- 
dition to existing plants, but new mills 
and new milling companies are far less 
common nowadays in Minneapolis than 
they once were. 

For this reason, the initial turning on 
of the power and starting the feed in 
the new Paramount mill, which took 
place last week, is an event of exception- 
al interest. It constitutes a direct chal- 
lenge to those who maintain that Minne- 
apolis as the world’s greatest milling 
center has ceased to advance and has be- 
gun to go backward. It is a concrete 
demonstration of the faith of certain 
practical and experienced millers in the 
enduring vitality of hard spring wheat 
flour. At the very time when two of 
the greatest spring wheat milling com- 
panies in the world are on the point of 
setting in motion the wheels of their 
newly acquired plants in winter wheat 
country, this new mill in Minneapolis be- 
gins its career. 

In the eighties and nineties any new 
spring wheat flour mill rode easily on 
the flood tide of success. From 1,551,790 
bbls in 1879, the total flour output of 
Minneapolis mills jumped to 6,988,830 in 
1890, and to a little over 15,000,000 in 
1900. In 1902 it reached a peak of 16,- 
260,105 bbls. Then it stood still, receded 
a little, averaging for a decade about 
14,000,000 bbls; swept to a new peak 
with the war, reaching its maximum of 
18,541,650 bbls in 1916, when the mills 
had the great spring wheat crop of 1915 
to grind; then went back again: 17,500,- 
890 bbls in 1919, 15,003,195 in 1920, 14,- 
871,750 in 1921. 

What does this fluctuation mean? Is 
the downward movement from the war- 
time maximum to continue, or has the 
pendulum already swung back as far as 
it will go, and is a new advance, at least 
to the 1902 level, now in order? The 
answer to this question will some day 
make an interesting chapter in America’s 
milling history. It is closely involved 
with the problem of spring wheat farm- 
ing in the Northwest, threatened as it is 
today by the double menace of black rust 
and durum wheat. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A NEW MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR MILL 


If the Minneapolis mills cannot get 
spring wheat to grind, and if that wheat 
is not produced in sufficient quantities to 
hold the price down to a reasonable basis 
for competition with the hard wheats of 
the Southwest, then the day of immense 
production has passed. If, on the other 
hand, the rust menace can be so far 
eliminated as to make it safely profitable 
for the farmers of the Northwest to 
grow the standard varieties of spring 
wheat—marquis, velvet chaff, blue-stem, 
or perhaps some new and rust-resistant 
variety yet to be evolved—and thus to 
check the encroachments of durum, which 
already has taken possession of over 35 
per cent of the wheat acreage in Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Montana, then it 
is not unreasonable to look for a time 
when the annual flour output of Minne- 
apolis may yet pass the 20,000,000-bbl 
mark, 

The new Paramount mill has been 
erected in the faith that something of 
this sort can and will be accomplished. 
It has been built by men who believe in 
spring wheat flour, and thus, entering 
the field at such a time, it is a particu- 
larly interesting adventure in milling his- 
tory. Its organization, moreover, is ex- 
ceptionally interesting on its own ac- 
count. The company which controls it, 
the United States Cereal Co., intends to 
operate on the profit sharing plan, every 
workman, including the members of the 
office force, being a stockholder. ~The 
heads of the company are practical mill- 
ers, men who have learned flour milling 
literally from the inside. How this plan 
will work remains to be demonstrated; 
in any event the experiment is certainly 
one to be watched with the closest at- 
tention. 

The design and equipment of the new 
mill owe most of all to W. D. McLean, 
president of the company, and a miller 
and milling engineer of wide experience 
and reputation. The Midland mill in 
Kansas City stands as one of the con- 
spicuous monuments to Mr. McLean’s 
ability as a flour mill planner. It was 
in 1916, when Mr. McLean was superin- 
tendent for the Shane interests, that he 
designed the Midland mill, and his ex- 
perience at that time has been of par- 
ticular value in connection with the 
building of the mill of which he himself 
is the active head. It is probably safe to 
say that there is no finer example of 
modern flour mill construction or equip- 
ment in the country than this latest addi- 
tien to the milling capacity of Minne- 
apolis. 

It was a little more than three years 
ago that the first public statement re- 
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W. D. McLean, Who Designed the Paramount Mills 


garding the new milling company was 
made. In May, 1919, Mr. McLean an- 
nounced the incorporation of the United 
States Cereal Co., with $1,000,000 author- 
ized capital stock, under the laws of the 
state of Delaware. He also announced 
at that time that the new company had 
purchased the plant of the Wynes Paper 
Products Co., California Street and Twen- 
ty-second Avenue Northeast, Minneapolis, 
including a site of 300x120 ft and a 
three-story brick building. This prop- 
erty was close to Elevator R of the 
Victoria Elevator Co., with which the 
new milling company made a working 


arrangement for a term of years, includ- 
ing an option for the purchase of the 
building. 

The property is only a couple of blocks 
from the Mississippi River, but is about 
a mile and a half north of the famous 
milling district. Closely adjacent is a 
network of railroad tracks of the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Soo 
lines. Northeast Minneapolis is particu- 
larly fortunate in the matter of railroad 
service and trackage, and its industrial 
development within the past few years 
has been remarkable. 

The superstructure of the mill is of 
brick and re-enforced concrete, while the 
interior is finished in white moisture- 
proof cement. The machines are set on 
hardwood floors underlaid with 4-in fir 
flooring. The stairways, tunnels, parti- 
tions and pillars are all of concrete, and 
the doors are of metal, selfclosing so as 
to reduce the fire hazard to a minimum. 

The first floor contains two Wolf- 
Dawson wheat washers and driers, in- 
closed in the cleaning room, with a di- 
rect current of clean air for drying th 
wheat. There are two main motors, each 
of 350 horsepower, and each driving a 
single shaft from which the power is 
conveyed to two lines of rolls. This fea 
ture, illustrated in one of the accompany- 
ing pictures, is believed to be quite new 
in flour mill construction, and has _ th« 
advantage of saving two line shafts fo: 
the four lines of rolls, thus reducing th« 
number of bearings and the accompany- 
ing waste of power through friction 
It likewise increases the power efficiency 
by reason of the increased belt grip. 

In addition, the first floor houses a 50 
horsepower motor for driving five Wolf 
friction flour packers, one sack packer, 
two small _—- packers, two bran 
packers and one shorts packer. The 
packer room is large, light and. airy, and 
is located directly off the loading plat- 
form. A _ solid partition and double 
doors keep the packing room entirely 
separate from the mill proper. 

The second floor contains a Richardso1 
automatic scale, Monitor scourer and 
tempering bins. Here, above all, stand 
the four lines of rolls, 20 of them 9x36, 
while the remaining 32 are 9x30, of the 
Wolf “super type” all cast iron roller 
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Centrifugal Reels on the Fourth Floor 


mills. This equipment gives sufficient 
grinding capacity for 3,000 bbls, and there 
is additional space for a further 1,200- 
bb] unit. 

On the third floor are the stock and 
flour conveyors and the network of 
spouting, with a Monitor scourer in the 
cleaning section. On the fourth floor 
are 74 Wolf centrifugal reels, 8x32, all 
built in quadruple style. On the fifth 
are four Wolf upright all metal bran 
dusters, 12 Wolf middlings purifiers, each 
equipped with twin dust collectors, two 
wheat heaters, a Monitor milling separa- 
tor, and two suction fans for roll ex- 
haust. Finally, on the sixth floor are 12 
additional purifiers, seven Wolf sifters, 
two screenings reels, a screenings grind- 
er, a Monitor scourer and a battery of 
long type Wolf cyclone dust collectors. 

One of the special features of the 
mill’s equipment is the fact that every 
machine, shaft, hanger and pillow block 
is fitted with specially designed ball 
bearings. As “the ball bearing mill” the 
plant has already attracted a large 
unount of attention among milling en- 
gineers, and it is estimated by those who 
had charge of the construction that 
more than 60 per cent of the friction 
load has been eliminated by this method 
of equipment. 

A fully equipped laboratory is being 
installed, including a complete experi- 
mental mill for grinding wheat samples. 
l‘urthermore, the plan contemplates the 
testing and baking of several samples 
from every car of flour before it leaves 
the mill. 

The elevator connected with the mill 
has a storage capacity of 500,000 bus, the 
grain being conveyed from the elevator 
'o the cleaning department by a pneu- 


matic system. Sufficient trackage is 
available for the expeditious unloading 
of grain. 

It has already been said that the con- 


Purifiers and Cyclone Dust Collectors 


plant and of the company which controls 
it. Associated with him in the direc- 
torate are O. M. Correll, F. A. Dickey, 
T. O. Fenstermacher, Hermann Kretz, 


Two of the Four Lines of Rolls 


struction and equipping of the mill reflect 
above all the knowledge and experi- 
ence of W. D. McLean, and it is he who 
will chiefly direct the destinies of the 


whekiecdté 


Shaft Driving Two Lines of Rolls 


D. N. McBride, George W. McGill, G. F. 
Maetzold, Otto W. Rohland, C. J. Son- 
nen and J. W. Stone. In addition, there 
is an advisory board made up of Minne- 


apolis and St. Paul business men. 
Messrs. Correll and Maetzold are the vice 
presidents of the company, Mr. Stone is 
the secretary and Mr. McBride the treas- 
urer. 

Such, in brief, is the most recent ad- 
dition to the long list of Minneapolis 
flour mills. That the quality of its 
products will fully maintain the finest 
traditions of Minneapolis milling is indi- 
cated both by the known ability as prac- 
tical millers of the men in charge of it 
and by the admirable completeness of 
its equipment. But the opening of the 
Paramount mill has a special interest 
even greater than that. It is a notable 
experiment in co-operative management, 
with every workman directly interested 
in the financial success of the corpora- 
tion which employs him and in which, at 
the same time, he is a shareholder. It is 
a notable experiment because the men 
directing it are first of all practical mill- 
ers, men who have entered the office by 
way of the mill itself and not through the 
front door. 

Above all, it is notable as a challenge 
to the doubt whether spring wheat flour 
milling may not have passed its great 
days. It stands as an expression, in 
1922, of the same faith in spring wheat 
flour which led to the building up of the 
great milling companies that have car- 
ried the name of Minneapolis throughout © 
the world. Its future will be in a large 
measure determined by the future of the 
flour milling industry in the city and re- 
gion in which it is situated, and since the 
war closed one chapter of America’s mill- 
ing history, the Paramount mill begins 
operation just as a new and extraor- 
dinarily interesting one is about to be 
written. 


Packers on the First Floor 
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There is little change from week to 
week in the volume of business done in 
the domestic flour market. This week’s 
demand averages about the same as pre- 
vious several weeks. Competition for 
business is keen, and some mills are re- 
ported as shading prices. The recent 
steadiness of the wheat market has pre- 
vented any further reduction in list quo- 
tations. For standard oy of spring 
wheat patents, in mixed car quantities, 
these are as follows: top patents, $7.80 
bbl, in 98-lb jute bags; second patents, 
$7.30; first clears, $7.10,—delivered, less 
10c bbl for cash. Bakers and other large 
buyers are getting a special price of 
50c@$1 under these figures. 

Winter wheat flour is more plentiful. 
The present splendid condition of the 
wheat crop has evidently scared holders 
of old crop as to the course of prices, 
and they are getting rid of their stocks, 
hence the better rT of flour. Prices 
are around $5.70 bbl, bulk, seaboard, or 
$5.85, secondhand jute bags, Toronto 
or Montreal basis. 

Export oe ow for Manitoba flour 
continues limited. The price generally 
reported as being received is 40s per 
280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool, 
or London, but it is understood that 
some sales were made as low as 38s 6d, 
and business is slow even at these prices, 
which certainly do not show any profit 
for millers, based on present quotation 
for wheat. Winters are not selling for 
export, and it is not likely there will 
be any demand for this grade of flour 
until the new crop is ready. 


MILLFEED 


The market is quiet. Mills always 
have difficulty at this time of year in 
disposing of their stocks. There has been 
no official change in prices. Bran is quot- 
ed at $25 ton and shorts at $27, in mixed 
cars, delivered, cash terms, but some 
mills are said to be offering in car lots at 
$3 ton under these figures. 


WHEAT 


There are odd cars of winter wheat 
still offering, but these are gradually be- 
coming scarcer. However, it is only a 
matter of a week or two until new crop 
wheat will be on the market. Car lots of 
milling grades are selling at $1.30 bu, 
track, shipping points; wagonloads, at 
mill doors, 10c under track prices. 

Western spring wheat has made a gain 
of 1%c bu since a week ago. No. 1 
northern is quoted at $1.441, bu, No. 2 
northern $1.41, and No. $3 northern 
$1.281,4, track, Bay ports. 


CEREALS 


Market continues dull. Domestic prices 
remain at old levels. Rolled oats, in 
mixed car lots, are quoted at $2.80@3 
per 90-lb bag; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
$3.10@3.30. For export, rolled oats are 
quoted at 48s 6d per 280 lbs, and oat- 
meal at 41s 6d, c.if., Glasgow. It is 
practically impossible to sell oat hulls. 
A nominal quotation would be $15 ton, 
mill points. * 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The ocean freight rate on flour from 
Montreal to leading United Kingdom 
ports is quoted at 20c per 100 lbs. In 
spite of the recent reduction of 5c in 
the Canadian rate, American shipping 
companies are still underbidding Cana- 
dians, as outside lines from New York 


to United Kingdom ports are offering 
space to shippers here as low as léc. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for feeding grains is fairly 
good, and slight advances in prices have 
been made. No. 2 Canadian western 
oats are quoted at 58c bu, cif, Bay 
ports; No. 2 yellow corn, 70c bu, same 
basis. Whole wheat screenings are sell- 
ing at $17.25 ton, Montreal freights. 


NOTES 

W. C. Omand, flour broker, Toronto, 
who has been ill for some weeks, has suf- 
ficiently recovered to return to his office. 


Lewis Blaustein, Atlantic Flour Co., 
Baltimore, Md., was in Toronto on June 
26. His visit to Toronto was of a per- 
sonal nature. 

C. B. Watts, secretary Dominion Mill- 
ers’ Association, left Toronto on June 
29 for a trip to England. He sailed by 
steamer Montcalm the next day. 

Work on the addition to the elevator 
of N. M. Paterson, Fort William, Ont., 
commenced this week. The new build- 
ing is to have a capacity of 1,000,000 
bus. It will be concrete throughout, 
modern in every way, and is expected to 
be ready for operation in time for the 
new crop. 

A special committee of the Canadian 
senate has been inquiring into the condi- 
tions responsible for the routing of Ca- 
nadian grain via American instead of 
Canadian ports. It is stated that, of 
the wheat crop of 1921, 99,000,000 bus 
were shipped via Buffalo, and only 32,- 
000,000 via Georgian Bay and Port Col- 
borne. In order to make Canadian 
routes more popular with shippers the 
committee is recommending to the gov- 
ernment a reduction of railway freight 
rates on export grain over government 
owned lines, that necessary elevator ac- 
commodation be provided at Canadian 
ports and also that steps be taken to 
bring the Canadian marine insurance rate 
into line with the American rate. 


MONTREAL 

Mon reat, Que., July 1.—Winter wheat 
flour declined 25c bbl on. Monday, and 
the same amount on Thursday. Spring 
wheat flour remained unchanged. Prices 
quoted now are as follows: winter wheat 
flours, choice grades, car lots $6.25 bbl, 
broken lots $6.35, both in secondhand 
jute, delivered; winter wheat patents in 
new cotton bags, $6.40@6.45, delivered. 
Spring wheat flour, car lots of first pat- 
ents $7.80 bbl, jute, delivered; second 
patents $7.30 and strong bakers $7.10, 
jute, delivered, less 10c cash terms. 
Sales of both classes are few and small. 

Brans and millfeeds are steady offi- 
cially but sales are reported much under 
the listed prices. Demand is poor. 
Manitoba bran is listed at $25.25 ton, 
shorts $27.25 and middlings $29.25, all 
in bags, delivered, less 25c spot cash. 

White corn flour is steady but slow 
at $4.50 bbl, and rolled oats, in limited 
demand, sold at $2.90@3 per 90-lb bag. 


MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 


The grain trade from this port has 
made a big gain in the last two or 
three weeks, being now over 4,000,000 
bus in excess of a year ago. There have 
been 33,262,864 bus handled, the harbor 
commission elevators delivering 25,149,- 
745 and the Grand Trunk Railway §8,- 
113,119. On Thursday there were 4,656,- 
248 bus in storage in the harbor eleva- 
tors and 1,668,637 in the railway storage. 
Eighteen ocean freighters were in port 
that day awaiting a chance to load for 
oversea, and four were in the river en 
route to Montreal. The diversity of ex- 
port is indicated by the sailings of 


Wednesday, when one ship sailed with 
225,000 bus for United Kingdom ports, 
another went to Germany with 237,000, 
while a third sailed for France with 
287,500. 

Shipments of grain for the week show 
a big increase over receipts. For the 
week ending June 29 receipts of wheat 
were 582,422 bus, and exports 1,659,118; 
corn receipts 93,933 bus, and exports 
849,082; oats receipts 242,418 bus, with 
exports of 395,155; barley receipts 2,550 
bus, and exports 251,664. The amount 
of flour received in Montreal from other 
centers was 23,727 sacks, while at the 
same time 105,187 were shipped over- 
sea. Most of the big shipments were 
drawn from stores already in the port, 
but heavy movements from the lake 
ports have begun to refill the elevators 
here. 

One of the features of the week has 
been an improved demand from the 
United Kingdom for oats, barley and 
American corn. Better prices are being 
bid, and sales for July delivery are being 
made more frequently. 

Large increases in the amount of wheat 
coming into Montreal by the Lachine 
Canal are reported in the statistics is- 
sued today for the month of June, 
Wheat receipts were 9,989,993 bus, com- 
pared with 4,997,331 for the previous 
month and 2,991,764 for May, 1921. There 
was a decline in corn and barley for the 
past month. Corn passing through the 
canal totaled 1,907,774 bus, compared 
with 4,875,425 for the preceding month. 
Shipments of barley, 724,534 bus, against 
916,213 for May. Other figures for the 
same month were: oats, 1,616,969 bus; 
rye, 492,455; flaxseed, 50,771; flour 32,- 
000 sacks. 

NOTES 


The government has approved a loan 
of $1,500,000 to the Quebec Harbor Com- 
mission to be expended in the improve- 
ment of the port. Most of it is required 
for additional facilities for handling 
grain for export. 

The minister of agriculture of the 
province of Quebec reports all spring 
crops in splendid condition as a result 
of the copious rainfall recently. Hay is 
unusually abundant and of fine quality, 
and pasture was never better. 

Brigadier-General A. E. Labelle, presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association and vice president and man- 
aging director of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., inspected the Canadian 
Bisley team before it sailed June 25 for 
the annual rifle meet in England. 

According to a cable from Cuba, June 
10, the local wheat market remains un- 
changed. Canadian first patent spring 
wheat flour is sold at $7.40, ¢.i.f., Ha- 
vana, and the same grade of United 
States flour at $8.85, same terms. The 
usual stocks of Canadian flours are com- 
ing into that country at the present mo- 
ment. 

Millers of Montreal protest against 
the proposed civic regulation that would 
limit the use of auto trucks on the 
streets of Montreal to loads of 5,000 
Ibs for hard tires and 6,000 for pneu- 
matic ones. They say the use of auto 
trucks for small loads of that nature 
for short hauls would be too costly, and 
that the bylaw would force a return to 
horse drawn wagons. 

M. P. Fennell, general manager of the 
port of Montreal and chairman of the 
grain clearance board, and his two asso- 
ciates on that board, C. J. Smith and 
R. A. Henry, with T. W. Harvie, the 
chief engineer of the Harbor Commis- 
sion, this week visited Port Colborne, 
Prescott, Kingston and Buffalo to study 
the grain trade. They were seeking some 


basis of co-operation in grain shipments 
so that the arrivals of stocks at Mont- 
real would not be greater than the port 
capacity or at times when there were no 
ocean ships available for transportation. 


The board of conciliation appointed to 
probe the alleged grievance of the Ship 
Liners’ Union visited some of the big 
grain carriers on June 29 to study the 
conditions the men must work under. 
The Shipping Federation has cut wages 
from 60c to 50c per hour. The union 
refused to accept the schedule, and asked 
for a bbard of conciliation. The owners 
refused to have anything to do with such 
a body, so the government appointed D. 
K. Trotter, secretary of the Builders’ 
Exchange, to represent the Shipping 
Federation. The other members of the 
board are H. S. Ross, K. C., chairman, 
and John T. Foster, president of the 
Trades and Labor Council of Montreal 
and a prominent labor leader, to repre- 
sent the union. 

L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., July 1.—Demand for 
flour is extremely quiet in all parts of 
western Canada. Many of the smaller 
mills at country points are shut down, 
and the big ones are running only part 
time. The sales reported are mostly 
local or domestic. Eastern Canada is 
calling for little flour from mills west 
of Winnipeg. Exporting demand feels 
keenly the competition of Australian 
flour, which at present is underselling 
Canadian in the markets of Great Brit- 
ain. Newfoundland, the West Indies 
and other more distant markets are buy- 
ing only minimum quantities, while the 
United States has almost ceased to be a 
factor in the Canadian trade. 

Bakers and other large domestic buy- 
ers are able to obtain supplies at con- 
siderably under the mixed car list which 
follows. No changes have been made 
in prices since a week ago. Top pat- 
ent spring wheat flour $7.30 bbl, seconds 
$6.70, and first clears $6.10, jute, mixed 
cars, 30-day terms, delivered at any 
point between Fort William and _ the 
western boundary of Manitoba. In 98-lb 
cotton bags, prices are 20c over the jute 
basis. Saskatchewan points take 10c 
under these prices, and from eastern Al- 
berta to the Pacific Coast values rise 
progressively to $7.60 for top patents at 
Vancouver and like points. Vancouver 
Island takes $7.65 for top patents, and 
Prince Rupert $7.80. 


MILLFEED 


Supplies are not excessive. The use of 
bran as a base for grasshopper poison 
is absorbing large quantities regularly, 
and the feeding demand takes care of 
whatever remains. The limited opera- 
tion of mills keeps down production. 
Prices have not changed this week. Bran 
is quoted at $20 ton, and shorts at $22, 
in bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


Winnipeg has had a fairly quiet de- 
mand for wheat all week. Domestic mill- 
ers are taking less than their usual quan- 
tities, and the exporting trade shows 
only an occasional burst of activity. 
Supplies are sufficient, but not too large. 
No. 2 northern seems to be the favorite 
grade at present. Generally speaking. 
No. 3 northern has not been showing 
good value for the money. Inspections 
for the week averaged 200 cars per day, 
agaihst 173 last week. 

Crop conditions govern to some ex- 
tent the course of the market. Any se- 
rious crop scare would probably put it 
up considerably, as buyers are not car- 
rying much for future use. Up to Fri- 
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day night (today, Saturday, being a holi- 
day in Canada) the net change in price 
of No. 1 northern, compared with pre- 
vious Saturday, amounted to 2%c in- 





crease bu. Daily closing prices for No. 
1 northern for the week: 
c-— Futures—, 
July Oct. 
June 26 $1.24%  $1.17% 
June 27 1.26% 1.20% 
June 28 1.26% 1.20% 
June 29 1.27% 1.20% 
June 30 1.27% 1.20% 
July 1* eece eesee 
*Holiday. 
Basis, in store, Fort William, 
OATMEAL 
This product is in fairly good demand 


for the season. Its relative cheapness as 
a food is appealing more strongly to the 
public, and sellers find a steady sale 
for rolled oats at city and country points. 
Prices are unchanged from a week ago. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $2.70@2.80 in 
80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal at $3.35 
in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 
COARSE GRAINS 

These are in some demand, but volume 
is limited. Since a week ago the price 
of oats advanced 5c, rye 1%c and bar- 
ley dropped %c. Quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 525,c bu; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western barley, 653,c; Nos. 1 and 
2 Canadian western rye, 865gc,—in store, 
Fort William. 

: RYE FLOUR 

Market quiet. Quotations: best pat- 
ent flour $7 bbl, in 98-lb bags, medium 
$6, dark $5, and rye meal $5, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

NOTES 


The Winnipeg market for wheat shows 
good resistance to any bearish movement 
in prices. 

Reports from the far northern parts 
of Alberta, such as the Athabasca coun- 
try, where considerable crops of grain 
are beginning to be grown, state that 
the condition of wheat and other grains 
is ideal. 

Grasshoppers are still giving trouble 
in southern Alberta and some other parts 
of western Canada. Several hundred 
cars of poisoned bait, of which bran 
is the base, have been used in fighting the 
pest, with good success. 

The Premier Grain Elevator & Milling 
Co., Ltd., Portage la Prairie, has not yet 
announced any decision as to replacing 
the plant burned on June 23. ‘ihe com- 
pany will continue in business and may 
erect a new elevator on the old site, 
choosing some other location for its 
flour mill. 


An advertisement in this issue an- 
nounces the decision of the owners of the 
‘Taylor Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., 
Lethbridge, Alta., to sell the 150-bbl mill 
at Lethbridge, which was for years the 
chief enterprise of this company. Mr. 
laylor’s death some time ago is the chief 
reason for this decision. The mill was 
always an active and prosperous one, 
and in new hands would continue so. 


Outside interests.are more concerned 

over the passage of the federal act to 
authorize the formation of a wheat 
hoard than appears to be the case in 
the trade. This proposal has a long way 
to go yet before it becomes law. At 
least two provinces must call special ses- 
sions of their legislatures to give the 
proposal effect, and these must agree on 
a common plan and common law, after 
which the financial aspect of the matter 
must be worked out. 
_ The bakers of Manitoba have reorgan- 
ized their association which was allowed 
to lapse some years ago. A meeting for 
this purpose was held on June 29, Dent 
'larrison, Montreal, president, and H. E. 
frent, Toronto, secretary, of the Domin- 
‘on association, being here for the cere- 
monies. W. R. Milton, Winnipeg, is 
president of the new organization; John 
Macdonald, Winnipeg, vice president; J. 
Speirs, secretary-treasurer; A. W. Stone, 
Brandon, and G. Gillam, Portage la 
Prairie, directors. A. H. Battey. 





Another plague has visited Russia and 
threatens disaster to the wheat and other 
crops throughout Azerbaijan. Great 
swarms of locusts have destroyed the 
crops in that region and the frantic 
peasants are doing everything possible 
to save the sprouts of wheat. 
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FUTURE TRADING DEBATE 


Congressmen Speak for and Against Capper- 
Tincher Measure Prior to Passage by 
House of Representatives 

Wasurncron, D. C., July 1—A spir- 
ited debate preceded passage by the 
House, on Tuesday of this week, of the 
Capper-Tincher future trading bill. 
Congressman Tincher, of Kansas, who, 
with Senator Capper, of the same state, 
framed the measure, led the contest for 
its passage. 

“We attempted to regulate the grain 
exchanges under the taxing power of 
the constitution, and the Supreme Court 
decided that we could not do that,” said 
Mr. Tincher. “There were two decisions 
by the Supreme Court within two weeks, 
the first on the packers’ act defining 
commerce, and then one on the grain 
futures act, which made the duty of the 
committee on agriculture very clear, if 
we want the regulation. We had the 
law and the law was functioning, and the 
department was operating under the law, 
and I want to say to this House that at 
no time in the history of our government 
was there less manipulation of the grain 
market or less complaint of manipulation 
of the trading than during the time that 
this law was in force. No man ever 
heard a complaint. I simply want to 
call attention to that fact. 

“The law was held unconstitutional on 
the tenth day of May. They were mak- 
ing reports under the old law on the ex- 
changes, and these showed that from the 
fifteenth day until the thirty-first day of 
May the market was so manipulated that 
there was the greatest depression known 
in the history of our country in the price 
of wheat, and that from May up to the 
present there has been a depression of 
about 40c per bu in grain. 

“Some people say there is depression 
in other things. Well, there has been in 
some other things, but during the time 
wheat went down 40c per bu, cotton, 
which has a fair exchange, went up 5c 
per lb, and I say there is other evidence, 
call it a corner or what you may, show- 
ing there has been the greatest manipu- 
lation of the farmers’ products, during 
the time we did not have this law, of any 
time in the history of the country. They 
were evidently ready for manipulation 
and pulled it off. 

“Now, I never have said that this bill 
would prevent trading in futures. There 
is a legitimate trade in the sale of wheat 
for future delivery, and there is a legiti- 
mate trade in hedging, and the legitimate 
ends of the grain trade are not opposed 
to having manipulation put out of the 
market. It is only an element in the 
trade, represented entirely by the plain- 
tiff who brought suit to test the consti- 
tutionality of the law, that is not fair 
and does not want the law of supply 
and demand to govern.” 

Congressman Rainey, of Illinois, led 
the bill’s opposition. 

“The word ‘manipulation’ has become 
a bugaboo with the author of this bill,” 
said Mr. Rainey. “That is the thing 
uppermost in his mind—manipulations 
and gamblers—and he has a very errone- 
ous idea with reference to the price of 
wheat being manipulated from May 15 
to May 31, because ‘the law of supply 
and demand’ governs the wheat ex- 
changes of the world, and it is impos- 
sible to control the market. Men have 
tried to do so and few have been suc- 
cessful. 

“This is not a bill of supervision; it is 
a bill of annihilation. It goes consider- 
ably further than the other bill, which 
the Supreme Court declared unconstitu- 
tional. This bill does not rest with the 
mere giving of supervisory powers to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. If that 
were all the bill proposed, there would 
be no opposition to it. At the recent 
hearings, representatives of the grain 
exchanges stated repeatedly that they 
were not adverse to supervision, that 
they would, in fact, accept and welcome 
a bill giving the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the power of supervision over their 
business, but to the present bill they were 
unalterably opposed; and why? Because 
this bill in its present form gives the 
Secretary of Agriculture complete and 
absolute control over the grain ex- 
changes, control of the inspection facili- 
ties in the various markets, control of 
the forms of contracts used, control of 





the various grades of grain which may 
be delivered on these contracts, control 
of the premiums and discounts to be paid 
and collected on grain delivered on such 
contracts, control of the news items re- 
lating to the markets to such an extent 
that should a member carelessly deliver 
for transmission through the mails or in 
interstate commerce by telegraph, tele- 
phone, wireless or other communication, 
an inaccurate report concerning crop or 
market information or conditions that 
affect or tend to affect the price of grain 
in interstate commerce, he shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and up- 
on conviction thereof be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both, together with the 
costs of the prosecution. Should a mem- 
ber’s clerk make a slight error in send- 
ing out a report, the member himself 
would be held responsible and would be 
subject to this exorbitant fine and im- 
prisonment. 

“Could anything be more preposter- 
ous? Yet here is something even more 
preposterous than that. Note this in- 
consistency: that it is a crime to send 
out an inaccurate report relating to 
the market, but it is not a crime and no 
penalty is provided under this bill for 
the manipulation of the market. Fur- 
thermore, it is a crime to send out an 
inaccurate report only when such inac- 
curate report is sent out by a member 
of one of seven grain exchanges of the 
country. It is not a crime for a mem- 
ber of any of the other 30 odd grain ex- 
changes to send out an inaccurate re- 
port, nor is it a crime for any one not 
a member of any exchange to send out an 
inaccurate report. It is a crime, for in- 
stance, for a member of the Toledo 
Grain Exchange to send out an inaccu- 
rate report, but it is not a crime for a 
member of the Detroit Grain Exchange 
to send out the same report. 

“It is a very simple matter to give a 
full and complete explanation of these 
changes in price of the May contracts 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, for these 
reasons are Clearly set forth in the week- 
ly publication of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture known as 
Weather, Crop, and Markets. The mar- 
ket news given out by this publication 
for the first six or eight weeks of the 
year was, in trade language, ‘very bull- 
ish. Whatever its purpose may have 
been, it was worded so as to bull the 
market, as I shall show, and it did have 
this effect. This bull campaign, carried 
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on with such vigor by this department 
of the government for six or eight 
weeks, put the price of May wheat up 
30c. This price was wholly out of line 
with world conditions of supply and de- 
mand, and hence this high price could 
not be sustained. The Department of 
‘Agriculture then began to recognize the 
factors of big supply, weak demand, and 
falling exports, and reversed its policy 
of market news reporting, as I shall 
show. For the last eight weeks of this 
period, ending May 31, its weekly reports 
were bearish. This put the price back 
to normal, namely, where it had been on 
Jan. 1. It was, in brief, a clear case 
of the Department of Agriculture bull- 
ing the price of wheat 30c per bu, and 
then turning to the bear side till there 
was a drop of 30c, all in the course of 
150 days. 

“There was no manipulation of May 
wheat in Chicago. Students of the situ- 
ation know that the government’s statis- 
ticians erred in estimating both the sup- 
ply and the demand. There were, in 
fact, ample supplies of wheat for all 
purposes, not only in the United States, 
but throughout the world. The specu- 
lators who bought the wheat early in the 
year lost money. The sellers, particular- 
ly the farmers, made money. In fact, 
the farmers were the greatest benefici- 
aries of the rise in prices. 

“The Chicago market is used by hedg- 
ers universally. Thus wheat stocks in 
Kansas City, Omaha, and other terminal 
markets were hedged in Chicago during 
the period under discussion. These 
stocks were hedged by sales of May 
wheat in Chicago. When May wheat 
was sold as a hedge against these stocks 
at outside points it was not the original 
intention of the hedgers to ship the 
wheat to Chicago for delivery on May 
contracts, but when May wheat rose to 
the point so far above other markets, 
hedgers had no recourse but to ship the 
wheat and deliver it. This wheat was 
delivered to speculators who had no 
other use for it except to sell it, and as 
these vast speculative holders were 
thrown on the market after the middle 
of May, prices naturally declined, reach- 
ing $1.16 on the last day of May, the 
price which wheat was worth intrinsical- 
ly, and a price above which May wheat 
would never have risen had it not been 
for the vast speculative demand, and 
the speculative’ demand was almost en- 
tirely due to the bullish news published 
in official sources.” JoHN MArRINAN. 








WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS, 1921-22 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months during the fiscal year 1921-22, 
with principal countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 








To— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April Total 
Azores, Madeira ........ e.. O.. 1 ee 2 oe 2 2 3 1 *11 
ee Peer 59 19 11 5 2 3 7 9 2 3 120 
DOMMRETE cc ccccccccceces 25 59 83 58 18 11 77 7 18 15 303 
Esthonia .........0+000- o,. +. 8 5 5 2 3 Te 6 2 *31 
py * PP eerrerrer ree 29 94 58 27 11 15 ‘° 24 31 41 43 373 
PPENCSO ccccccsccccsscccs 5 es es ee 1 ea ee ee 2 3 9 
GOFMARY 0.0 cccccccccsene 104 57 147 94 71 107 158 221 237 134 1,330 
GIDTAIAP 2. cccccccccccce F, e.. 1 2 2 oe 2 oe 2 ee *9 
GEOOCD cccccccceccccscces 1 1 1 10 2 1 8 11 8 12 55 
TEOIF cocccsccccccescccece 10 24 4 4 2 1 2 4 47 
BARGE Seeccccccccceseece @.. *, 4 26 14 5 14 13 43 *119 
Malta, OtC. ..ccccccceess ae *.. 8 7 2 1 7 3 9 1 *38 
Netherlands ...........+++ 207 129 110 72 27 36 50 43 85 60 819 
WIOPUOD ccccccccccccccses 5 84 28 80 43 83 29 2 13 14 381 
Poland, Danzig ......... 15 33 7 47 1 1 11 6 3 3 127 
Russia in Europe ....... ®.. e.. 23 43 os 1 3 4 *74 
Sweden .......-..eeeeeee ©... ®.. 22 12 15 8 9 4 8 8 *86 
Turkey in Europe ....... *.. e.. 209 119 51 $1 35 52 164 166 %827 
UMrPAINEG .ccccccccccccces S.. e.. oe 45 a 6 28 19 *98 
United Kingdom ........ 334 732 553 280 119 102 133 167 285 192 2,897 
Other Europe .........++ 116 172 2 oe 13 3 2 309 
CAMBER coccccccccceccces 8 14 19 3 4 2 1 2 6 2 61 
Central America .......- 44 44 37 35 43 41 45 42 29 65 425 
BEOMESD ccc cccccccccecsce 20 12 7 33 21 23 20 18 25 21 200 
CUBR ccvccceseccccsccsse 79 86 98 103 85 73 82 94 106 92 898 
EE 4:044.5-00665040060400 3 9 15 19 20 7 10 19 16 17 135 
Other West Indies ...... 47 74 42 40 34 31 35 33 45 46 427 
Newfoundland, Labrador. f.. oe 7 2 3 ee 1 ee +15 
Brash) .ccccccccccccccccs 20 12 35 32 26 25 28 40 48 269 
Venezuela 10 9 12 6 3 4 4 4 5 65 
WOTIVER, cc ccccccccsccsses Fo oe 3 és 5 3 1 3 es +14 
Colombia f.. 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 t17 
WORGREE cccccccvcccveses Pas 2 8 3 6 6 5 6 6 +42 
Guiana ......... Pas 3 2 5 6 2 3 3 a 28 
POPU cocccceces For 1 7 3 16 6 1 7 3 +44 
CHIME. cccsecccs Fa: 1 37 47 15 38 72 5 oo FaRs 
Hongkong es 66 84 143 212 120 178 86 51 10 964 
TOMER cccccccccccccvecse te 40 48 106 119 62 42 64 37 +618 
Kwantung Tex Pee 5 21 96 31 24 98 24 T299 
Philippine Islands ....... 13 22 31 35 34 16 26 27 42 30 276 
Greece in Asia .......... oo To. 19 21 22 9 5 9 15 6 106 
Russia in Asia .......... T.- To. 45 ee 2 e® as 4 t51 
Palestine and Syria...... a . 10 19 1 17 1 1 2 + +55 
British West Africa ..... 7 5 4 5 6 4 5 4 5 9 54 
NE vccecccccscccceces 17 10 24 9 15 19 2 27 27 25 175 
BEOTOSRS ccccccscccccsess Fee Fe os 13 3 1 6 oe 16 4 +43 
Spanish Africa .......... Too t 4 3 ee ee 5 ee +12 
Canary Islands ......... To o° ee 1 2 3 oe 4 4 +15 
Other countries ........ 65 96 5 10 7 12 6 3 9 25 238 

BOARS cccccccccovecs 1,238 1872 1,802 1,557 1,246 1,014 1,099 1,203 1,495 1,198 13,724 


*July and August exports included under “Other Europe.” 
The compilation of detailed monthly reports of flour 


included under “Other countries.” 


tJuly and August exports 


exports by the Department of Commerce did not begin until September, 1921. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 








Lonvon, Ena., June 14, 1922 








Prices from America and Canada 
have reached a new low level without 
attracting new business on this side. 
On all hands one hears the statement, 
when’ new business is suggested, that 
“they have enough troubles in the way 
of near at hand and landed parcels, with- 
out adding to them by making fresh pur- 
chases, until their buyers come in and 
give them some support.” Truth to tell, 
sellers are pressing to realize their dear 
purchases, and until they can see a con- 
siderable reduction in stock they will not 
come into the market as buyers. Some 
abnormally low prices have been taken 
for near at hand and arrived parcels 
during the past week, and the general 
trend of the market almost justifies the 
sellers in their decision. 

The whole of the flour trade, both im- 
porters and millers, is having a very un- 
profitable time just now and every one 
is looking with a longing eye for a silver 
lining to the present very dark cloud 
which overhangs the trade generally. 
Undoubtedly the situation has been ag- 
gravated by consignments of Canadian 
flours, which have arrived or are arriving 
on a very bad and overstocked market, 
but no sympathy need be extended to 
the consignor, whatever the loss may be, 
as this should all be given to their un- 
fortunate customers on this side, whose 
troubles have been added to greatly by 
their action. 

It is a generally accepted maxim that 
Mark Lane cannot stand sunshine, and 
every one is pleased that rain has come 
at last. Unfortunately, except in some 
favored localities, it is insufficient as 
yet for our needs, while, as for London 
and district, there have been heavy leaden 
skies, with a cold northerly wind and 
but little rain. 

The period since the war ended has 
given us all many strange and new situa- 


tions to face in the way of trade. The 
latest of these is abstention on the part 
of the baker from using strong flours in 
an increased proportion during the hot 
weather. As a matter of fact, it had al- 
most grown into a tradition during the 
last decade that weather such as we have 
been experiencing absolutely necessitated 


‘such addition in order to avoid sponge 


troubles. This year, however, such has 
not been the case, and little if any extra 
Canadian or American flour has been 
used. The baking trade admits it, and 
the unfortunate consumer of bread, i.e., 
the great general public, knows some- 
thing is wrong owing to the poor loaf 
supplied him by his baker, but, unfor- 
tunately, a change of baker does not 
help. 
FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Flour arrivals have been more than 
sufficient. The following quantities are 
in sacks of 280 lbs each: from the United 
States and Canada, Atlantic Coast 24,- 
233; Pacific Coast, 800; Australia, 4,397. 


FLOUR PRICES 


There has been a further decline of 
at least a shilling per sack in offers re- 
ceived by importers, but little or no for- 
ward business has been done. Canadian 
export patents of medium quality have 
been offered at 39s, c.i.f., while better 
grades of so-called export patents are 
offered at 41s@41s 6d, c.i.f., but spot 
sellers have accepted 42s, landed, which 
is equal to 38s 6d, net, c.i.f. Minneapolis 
export patents have been offered at 42s, 
c.i.f. Australians continue to be a very 
depressed market, and without demand it 
is difficult to give actual figures. Cer- 
tainly near at hand parcels could be 
bought at 38s, c.if., to avoid landing 
charges, while May steamer would prob- 
ably find sellers at 39s, c.i.f. Neither 
American nor French low grade are of- 
fered, but Argentine can be bought for 
June-July shipment at 24s 9d, c.i.f., with 
parcels on passage about 25s, c.if. Eng- 
lish straights have declined and can be 
bought at 4ls@42s 6d per 280 lbs. The 
town millers are unchanged at 44s 9d for 
their straight run grade. 


WHEAT 


Wheat has had quite a decline during 
the week, No. 1 northern being sold to- 
day at 53s, c.i.f., after 32s 9d had been 
hard winter, July-August, at 46s 9d. Aus- 
northern offered at 48s, c.i.f., and No. 2 





hard winter, July-August at 46s 9d. Aus- 
tralian was on offer at 52s 6d. Argentine 
is lower at 50s for Rosafe, 64 Ibs, June- 
July. 
MILLFEED 

There has been rather a better demand 
for millfeed during the past week, mill- 
ers holding firmly. Bran is £6 5s, and 
middlings are on offer at £8 10s. Plate 
pollard offers at £6 17s 6d, and fine mid- 
dlings at £8 lds. 


OATMEAL 
The trade is quiet, with little or no 
change in the home milled article. Mid- 
lothian is about 54s and Aberdeen 48s 9d, 
both per 280 lbs, ex-granary. American 
prices tend to ease for oatmeal, at 40s 6d, 
c.i.f., while rolled oats are steady at 43s, 
cif. 
LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 
The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending June 14, 
in 140-lb bags: 


From Philadelphia per ss. Southwestern 
Miller— 
wm a Te eee 2,995 Rob Roy ....... 1,000 
Tornado ....... 496 Silver Star..... 999 
Wellington ..... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Dakarian— 
GOGERMS. occ ccccsecscoccscccccsseceaces 500 
From Montreal per ss. Vitellia— 
Front Line ..... 1,500 Keetoba ....... 1,000 
Silver Lining .. 250 
From Montreal per ss. Essex County— 
Leander ........ 500 Quaker .......- 500 
From Baltimore per ss, Maine— 
Royal Pansy ... 500 Cutter’s Best .. 500 


White Swallow.. 500 National Pride.. 500 
From New York per ss. Truro City— 
2 


AVIRtOE .cccece 500 Golden Lion ... 1,999 
Nelson ........ 8,000 Cream of the 
Maitland ....... 1,000 WEES coeweves 1,000 
Wattle oc cccccse 2,000 

From Montreal per ss. Bosworth— 
Royal City .... 3,000 Patricia ....... 1,000 
Signal .cccocese 500 Medora ........ 500 
White Dove .... 1,000 

From New Orleans per ss, City of Weather- 

ford— 
GOUT oc ccccccctecevccvcccevccseceses 500 
NOTES 


J. W. Avery, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, has been spend- 
ing a few days in London, and was a 
visitor at this office yesterday. He has 
now left for Holland and Belgium, and 
expects to return to the United States 
from Cherbourg in about two weeks’ 
time. 

W. J. Love, vice president and traffic 
manager of the United States Shipping 
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Board, Washington, D. C., is in London 
and called at this office today. On inves- 
tigating conditions on this side he is 
pleased to find that there has been a 
marked improvement in the freight serv- 
ice of the various lines operating the 
steamers of the United States Shipping 
Board. 


LIVERPOOL 


There has been a still further decline 
in the market here, in sympathy with 
the break in America. Prices for wheat 
are about 2s@2s 6d per qr down, the 
main causes of this drop being good re- 
ports of the new American crop and a 
fair supply of the old still unsold. Im- 
ported flour is also very weak, and about 
ls 6d@2s per 280 lbs down on previous 
quotations. Buyers are still buying only 
from hand to mouth and refuse to go 
in for forward shipments altogether. 
The Liverpool graded wheat futures 
show a drop of about 314d from last 
week for July delivery, being quoted at 
10s 434d per cental. 

Manitoba export patent for June ship 
ment is quoted at 40s 6d, c.i.f., and July 
at 39s 6d, c.i.f., while spot, being slightly 
easier, has been sold at 42s, ex-store 
Minneapolis spring patents have also 
been sold on spot at about 44s. Ameri- 
can soft winter patents are about 2: 
down, being quoted for June shipment al 
40s, c.i.f., while Kansas patents for same 
shipment are quoted at about 49s, c.i.f. 
but this price is of no interest to buyers 
Bids of 37s, c.if., are invited for Aus 
tralian patents for June shipment, but m 
interest is shown. 

There has been a further reduction 
of Is in the price of home milled flour 
but the inquiry is very dull and miller: 
report only a small demand. Some o! 
the Liverpool mills are closed down thi 
week for their annual overhauling of ma 
chinery, and this is rather welcome than 
otherwise as trade is so quiet. Official! 
prices are as follows: patents, about 46s; 
straight run, 43@44s; bakers, 42s. 

Prices for Argentine low grade ar 
considerably lower, and July shipment i 
quoted at £9 10s, c.i.f., while June is 
unchanged at £10, c.i.f. On spot a smal! 
quantity has been sold at £11 4s. Buyer: 
are not much interested in American sec 
ond clears, and, with a poor demand for 
feeding flours, they are quite content to 
buy Plate instead of paying a bigger 
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price for American or Canadian second 
clears. 
MILLFEED 

Much more interest is being shown in 
American linseed cake, which has been 
sold at £13 10s, c.i.f., per ton, for July- 
August shipment. A parcel of Calcutta 
linseed cake has been sold for June-July 
shipment as low as £12 5s, cif. On 
spot, English linseed cake is quoted at 
£13 10s for prompt delivery, while a 
parcel of Plate is offered at £14, ex- 
quay. There is a slightly better inquiry 
for mill offals, which are unchanged to 
5s per ton dearer, bran being quoted at 
about £6 10s and thirds at about £8, ex- 


store. 


SCOTLAND 

Here, as in London, the home millers 
are having a hard time. The trade in 
Glasgow can well believe the impression 
circulated that the London millers are 
prepared to sell flour at 5s below their 
oflicial prices. In Glasgow the rather 
actificial level maintained for offals has 
collapsed, with the great improvement in 
pastures within the last fortnight. In 
that period the price of bran has fallen 
to the extent of about £2 per ton. In 
other words, it is now selling at £6 per 
ton and even at this reduced level there 
is little demand for it. The equivalent, 
under ordinary circumstances, would be 
an advance in flour prices of 2s per sack 
tv compensate for the loss of £2 on 
oftals, but the market does not permit of 
this readjustment. The home miller is 
fuced with a competition from imported 
flour that leaves him na option but to 
maintain his flour charges as they stood 
hefore the offals market went against 
him. Consequently he is having a rather 
lean time. 

Generally speaking, the flour market 
here is in a sick state. The strike of 
bakers in the big bakeries of Glasgow 
has dragged *on for over six weeks. The 
public, adequately supplied with bread 
despite the abstention from work of al- 
most 1,000 members of the Operative 


Bikers’ Union, has scarcely realized that . 


the strike is still in progress; but it is 
really only nominally in progress. It has 
died a lingering death. The big master 
hasers who resisted the demand of the 
operative bakers that they must re-enter 
the Scottish Industrial Council and sign 
a national agreement, have won their 
point. They have signed no agreement 
and are getting their bread out earlier 
in the day than those who signed the 
truce and also the subsequent agreement 
under which the men agreed to start an 
hour earlier in the morning. The bakers’ 
leaders have made a mess of the strike, 
Which can be written down as a failure. 
Its effects on the flour market, however, 
have not yet departed. The market is 
still in the doldrums. 

As far as the price of flour goes, on 
the c.i.f, basis our home millers’ charges 
for high grade Manitobas would be 40 
@41s per sack. Imported high grade 
Manitobas are selling on the same basis 


at 41@42s, and export patent grades at 
39s. Kansas top grades for June ship- 
ment are offered at 43s, and 41s 6d for 
clears; while for August-September ship- 
ment the prices are 3ls 6d@36s 6d. 
American winters are offered at 43s on 
spot, and at about 37s for July shipment. 
Canadian winters are out of market par- 
ity entirely, meantime. Australian flour 
stands at about 39s 6d, c.i.f. The market, 
as stated, is very sick. Everybody is 
holding off. There is no disposition to 
buy forward at the moment, which arises 
from the expectation that the new crop 
offers will come much easier, judging by 
reports as to the improved seeding in 
Canada. The weather is a factor which 
appears to affect this market indirectly 
through London and Liverpool. The view 
of the Scottish trade is that in these two 
English markets a spell of good weather 
invariably engenders hopes of a bumper 
crop. This optimism on the part of 
Englishmen is regarded here as tempera- 
mental, and it is in the air at present. 

London’s action in taking up with reso- 
lution the question of the adding of phos- 
phates by the British millers has aroused 
interest here. So far no definite line 
of action has been adopted locally. 


IRELAND 


Practically speaking, there has been 
nothing doing in flour all this week, de- 
spite the lower prices from all quarters. 
The strongest competition seems to have 
been in the direction of quotations, one 
dealer vying with another as to who 
could give the closest cuts. 

There is any amount of flour in ports 
of Belfast and Dublin, and shipments of 
34,000 sacks of 280 lbs to Belfast during 
the last 14 days will come very heavily 
on an already overburdened market. 

Dublin is similarly placed, and the 
shipments, if not quite as heavy, are at 
any rate sufficiently large to make com- 
petition keen. Heavy cuts in the prices 
of flour have been mostly in the forward 
position for, say, August-September 
shipment from the seaboard, and English 
millers, not blind to the competition, on 
brought their prices down to meet these 
and have been offering for August-Sep- 
tember delivery at equal to 38s, net, c.i.f. 
It is difficult to see how wheat can be 
bought to make flour at this figure, and 
it is thought that these offers are only 
put out to prevent foreign quotations 
looking cheap. Anyway, these lower 
prices do not appear to have had any 
effect in bringing much business. 

Manitoba short patent flour has been 
as low as 43s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s 
Dublin. No sales are reported despite 
the fact that millers want bids on these 
prices. Manitoba exports have been of- 
fered as low as 41s, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and 42s Dyblin, and this for one of the 
best flours with a reputation in the trade. 
It was not possible, however, to do any 
business for shipment, and all overtures 
to make bids even for extended delivery 
were turned down, as consumers are 
more. concerned with the question of tak- 
ing delivery of large lots of this class 
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of flour already arriving and showing a 
loss. It is against these prices that Eng- 
lish millers have now brought their prices 
down for forward delivery. 

Kansas export patents have been freely 
quoted by the mills for August shipment 
from the seaboard, but the price is 
completely out of line and out of all 
competition, not only with what can be 
done with our home millers but also with 
Manitoba flours. Minneapolis mills are 
not entering into serious competition, 
their quotations, with the exception of 
one mill, being still completely out of 
line, 43s, net, c.i.f., either port, being 
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«View from the Iron Bridge 


about the price for the well-known 
brand, but prices for soft winters have 
dropped considerably. 


HUNGARY 


The flour market has been rather ac- 
tive during the last few weeks, with 
higher prices in consequence. Czecho- 
Slovakia, especially, came along as a 
buyer, as handlers of American flour 
were reported to be temporarily rather 
short of stocks in Hamburg and Rotter- 
dam. Austria is only purchasing small 
supplies of rye flour of 75 per cent ex- 
traction. 

The Budapest mills’ quotations are as 
follows: patent wheat flour, town made, 
$3.30 per 100 lbs; wheat first clears, $2.60 
@2.80; rye patents, $2.65@2.80; rye first 
clears, $2.20@2.40; bran, $1.20@1.30. 

The grain market is steady, prices 
tending to rise, but not much business 
has been done, the mills purchasing with 
caution. Quotations are as follows: 
wheat, $2.15@2.25 per 100 lbs; rye, $1.90 


@2; corn, $1.90@1.98; barley, $1.55@ 
1.65; oats, $1.45@1.55. 


CROPS IN HUNGARY 


An official report states that in the 
second half of May a warm period set 
in, which had rather a favorable effect 
upon crops. Soon the warmth passed 
into abnormal heat for the time of year, 
and, as there was considerable lack of 
moisture, vegetation did not develop as 
expected. However, there is said to be 
no cause for apprehension, as an abun- 
dant rainfall may yet put things right. 
Already, from several parts of Hungary, 
heavy rains are reported, but on the 
whole moisture is still insufficient. 


Jacques SaRLos. 





BRITISH FLOUR IMPORTERS 


National Association Holds Annual Meeting 
at Liverpool—Matters of Interest to 
United Kingdom Trade Discussed 


Lonpon, Enea., June 14.—The annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Flour Importers was held in Liverpool 
on June 8. Delegates from the various 
flour importing markets of the United 
Kingdom attended and were entertained 
by the Liverpool Flour Trade Associa- 
tion. 

The business meeting was held in the 
Board Room of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association, which was kindly lent 
for the purpose. The first item on the 
agenda was the election of new officers 
for the coming year, H. L. Phillips, of 
Pillman & Phillips, Liverpool, being 
elected president; R. C. Henderson, of 
Barton, Henderson & Co., London, vice 
president, and Harold James, of James 
& Leupold, Bristol, honorary secretary. 

Frank T. Collins, of Stannard, Collins 
& Co., London, the retiring president, 
gave an interesting address on the work 
of the association during the past year, 
and at its conclusion presented a hand- 
some gold cigarette case to the retiring 
secretary, R. C. Henderson, as a small 
token of appreciation of his work for the 
association during the last five years. 

Several matters concerning the flour 
import trade were discussed, and at the 
close of the meeting the members pro- 
ceeded to the Liverpool Reform Club, 
where an excellent luncheon was provided 
by the Liverpool Flour Trade Associa- 
tion. 

After the toast to the King had been 
drunk, J. M. Reid, of Reid & Glasgow, 
Liverpool, gave the toast of the National 
Association of Flour Importers, and H. 
L. Phillips responded. This was followed 
by the toast to the visitors, by A. B. 
Spence, of Fennell, Spence & Co., to 
which Peter Mackichan, of D. & W. Ker, 
Glasgow, and Harold James, of Bristol, 
responded. 

In the afternoon an automobile trip 
was made to Chester and the River Dee. 
A stop was made at Port Sunlight, the 
home of “Sunlight Soap,” in order that 
the party might see the beautiful war 
memorial erected in that garden city to 
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the fallen members of the famous soap 
firm. The memorial is considered one of 
the most beautiful in the country and 
was well worth a visit. 

At Chester the quaint old ey a 
were a source of much interest to the 
visitors. Here they boarded a launch 
and made a very delightful trip up the 
River Dee to the Iron Bridge, close by 
Eaton Hall, the residence of the Duke of 
Westminster. The scenery along the 
River Dee is exceedingly pretty and was 
much enjoyed by the visitors. 

Among those present were the follow- 
ing, in addition to those already men- 
tioned: A. R. Preston, of R. Hunter 
Craig & Co. Ltd. Liverpool; Harold 
Phillips, of Pillman & Phillips, Liver- 
pool; Mr. Beeby, of Reid & Glasgow, 
Liverpool; W. S. Hough, of Fennell, 
Spence & Co., Liverpool; Percy Drake- 
ford, of Joseph Wiles & Son, Ltd., Lon- 
don, and president of the London Flour 
Trade Association; J. C. Pillman and J, 
H. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, Lon- 
don; W. M. Read, of W. M. Read & 
Co., London; A. J. Farmer, of Pillman 
& Phillips, Bristol, and V. A. Devoto, of 
Pillman & Phillips, Belfast. Delegates 
from Glasgow were: W. H. Rutherfurd, 
of W. H. Rutherfurd & Co., Gordon L. 
Farquhar, of Farquhar Bros., and Pat- 
rick Thomson, of Kilmarnock. 


C. F. G. Rares. 


CHINESE FLOUR MARKET 


Duliness in Shanghai Trade—No Arrivals 
from Abroad—Chinese Wheat Crop 
Estimated at 80 to 85 Per Cent 


Suanoual, Cuina, May 28.—Business 
in the Shanghai flour market remains 
very dull, the commodity being in small 
demand with prices a little lower than 
last week. 

Arrivals of flour from abroad are nil, 
and there is no disposition on the part 
of the local flour mills to make contracts 
for American wheat, even though the ex- 
change has been rising rapidly and has 
made conditions for importation more 
favorable. 

There is some Australian flour arriv- 
ing, but it is in small parcels. The de- 
mand for local milled flour remains poor, 
and dealers show little interest in prices. 

More wheat flour was consigned to 
Hongkong in December, January and 
February than to China and Japan. 
China imported from the United States 
from July, 1921, to February 28, 1922, 
210,000 bbls of wheat flour, whereas 
Hongkong imported during that period 
903,000 bbls and Japan almost that 
quantity. 

In December, last, Hongkong and Ja- 
pan imported 120,000 bbls, while Shanghai 
only took 15,000 bbls. In January the 
imports into Hongkong averaged 178,000 
bbls against Shanghai’s 38,000 bbls, and 
in February 86,000 bbls against Shang- 
hai’s 72,000 bbls. 

The heavy importation of wheat flour 
into Shanghai in February is explained 
by the fact that the local flour mills, 
owing to the high price of Chinese wheat 
and the very meager stocks, were com- 
pelled to close down. 

The wheat market is absolutely dead, 
no business having been done. The 
Chinese wheat merchants are expecting 
a good crop and consequently there is a 
strong desire to sell future. 

Most recent and revised estimates of 
the wheat crop in China place it at 80 to 
85 per cent. Abundant winter snow and 
recent steady soaking rains give promise 
of good crops in most districts. The 
May harvest of wheat crop in the Han- 
kow district is expected to yield a million 
piculs or 133,333,000 lbs, being much 
greater than last year. On account of 
high prices for wheat and strong demand 
for flour, Chinese farmers planted more 
wheat than any other cereal. 

Iv is a pity that the Chinese govern- 
ment has not yet established a proper 
department to collect data about crops. 
The simple fact is, however, that there 
has never existed at any time data ade- 
quate to the determination of the princi- 
pal crops of China within a narrow 
margin of error. Under the present sys- 
tem of guessing, after reducing the mar- 
gin of error to the smallest possible lim- 
its, there is still left such a wide range 
of uncertainty as to leave a state of 
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controversy regarding the percentage of 
the crop. 

Exports from China just now, owing 
to the rising exchange and the exhaust- 
ed crop, are at present at a low level, 
but this is normally the season of a light 
export movement. The present month 
has shown improvements in fundamental 
business conditions. The period of ex- 
treme discouragement in China seems to 
have passed, and there is confidence in 
the future. 

Owing to the business depression in 
Japan, flour buyers there are suffering 
from shortage of funds and no big trans- 
actions are being recorded. The trend of 
the flour market there is towards lower 
prices. Japan’s commercial and indus- 
trial depression is felt more generally by 
all classes, who are affected & an acute 
shortage of money. This and the gradual 
melting away of Japan’s capital held 
abroad are well illustrated by the month- 
ly treasury reports. 

Starch is exceedingly unstable and no 
trace of the active tendency revealed 
lately is noted. Speculative traders in 
Japan have brought on this acute change 
by driving London buyers off the mar- 
ket with boosted prices. The price is 
full of indecisiveness and fluctuation. 

The rice market in Japan is the dark- 
est spot in the Japanese business world. 
It is suffering from buyers’ resale. The 
approach of the rainy season and the 
heavy balance of old crops are causes 
for the bulls’ reverses. Importation of 
rice from Burma and Saigon is expected 
to have considerable effect on the rice 
market in Shanghai. A company of 
Chinese merchants from Fukien has or- 
ganized to import 300,000 bags of rice, 
and the first consignment of 60,000 bags 
arrived last week. Six steamers are re- 
ported to be bringing the rest. The In- 
dian government has announced the re- 
moval of the embargo on the export of 
rice from India, 

The Lee Feng flour mill, in Kiukiang, 
recently established, has its own electric 
plant. The mill is very spacious, is well 
laid out, and has a warehousing capacity 
of 5,000 bus of wheat. D. ARAKIE. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 


Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during May and April, 1922, by coun- 
tries of destination: 


FLOUR, BBLS 
To— May April 











United Kingdom ....... 304,057 235,326 
United States ......... 67,226 62,732 
Newfoundland ......... 33,572 8,441 
Barbados ......c.cccee 2,181 2,270 
SOD, occ ccccéeccsece 13,035 10,445 
Trinidad and Tobago... 20,467 18,456 
Other Br. West Indies.. 9,232 5,068 
BOPMUGS .ccccccccccecs 2,163 1,180 
British Guiana .. oe 12,096 6,985 
Gold Coast ;....... e° 800 = wwe 
BL 4.6 9-0 Bab 8:00 bese ee Se.  es00«% 
BEBTOGOO 2c cccndcccccece Sh ©[7eeer ee 
French Africa ......... a eee 
err re 11,582 1,000 
PIL a 5a Ores 0 0.006.606 1,159 
British East Africa .... 350 250 
BWOROM cccccccccccsese 6,261 2,013 
Netherlands ........... 6,328 1,796 
TIRE, cvivcuccccntces 10,558 5,755 
British South Africa ... 5,565 7,032 
Miquelon and St, Pierre. _ 265 49 
Comte RICH ..cccsncccee 250 303 
GCOLOGRBER secccccccececs 318 63 
pO PP eer 1,000 3,598 
San Domingo .......... 725 757 
oo PPP eee 9,556 6,303 
EE otter en couse es 9,614 34,885 
British Honduras ...... 195 60 
Norway 9,377 3,251 
Germany .... 7,707 2,198 
Belgium | rere 
French West Indies .... 3,425 600 
BEORIOS cc ccccsceccesecs G = eweces 
Dutch West Indies..... 260 310 
Greemiand ..ccccsssoses | Se 
POPCRIRE cee cwerccccces ——)63§=—ss ~Sooae 
J Sr 14,761 562 
. 9,800 5,333 
GUE cc cc ccccecvoceccee errr 
CHRUEERGER. cv cevecteies  soeeee 1,000 
EE 6.6.0:060 64s ebs0 eee 23,327 69,499 
BON oes owes oecccsececs TT ETS 
| RTT 1,410 1,875 
Dutch Guiana ......... 465 
ee 2,449 5,239 
Portuguese Africa ..... 350 325 
BE 26.05 0448 oasicccess 4,928 1,250 
BRED eva revewescoseces 1,120 5,090 
British West Africa ... = ...++ 105 
PORCO TRICO cecccccccsee  sevece 18 

WOCMIS oo ccccccccccces 617,301 612,387 

WHEAT, BUS 

To— May April 
United Kingdom ...... 10,615,685 998,094 
United States .......... 2,393,007 14,391 
oo eee ee) CBB.486G 8s cccves 
BED. bo 66 vc ceseeuse Bee § wevese 
I <505.4.000 66.8.00-0'80 163,900 88,002 
Netherlands ........... 116,000 8 ...06. 
OD Svcd wesc cceccst 111,041 92,008 
EP rer ae .2es<¢es 
pS PRA eee 162,632 547,279 

DORR cc cc ccescvcctes 14,206,759 1,739,774 


















OATS, BUS 

To— May April 
United Kingdom ....... 3,796,690 294,916 
United States .......... 147,099 179,439 
Newfoundland .. es 18,487 6,932 
Barbados ..... ee 16,775 7,879 
Jamaica ........seeeees 6,787 4,754 
Trinidad and Tobago... 19,670 55,339 
Other British W. Indies 976 12 
British Guiana ........ 15,182 11,977 
WOTMRMES cccccscccccece 11,758 11,848 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 150 60 
DPEOAMGS cccccccccccccces 9,411 23,529 
Netherlands ........... SOT.4BF ss cv ceve 
TRGUIGTR ccccccscccccces 730,340 19,484 
British Honduras ...... MT TeTe 
po, re 47,068 = ceece ° 
POMREER occcrvccccccccce |) er 

BOOMs sc ccccccccececs 5,048,168 616,284 

BARLEY, BUS 

To— May April 
United Kingdom ....... 1,534,723 342,214 
United States .......... 4 12,581 
SE aa ine was hanes 33,333 23,713 
pT WTP eee | TT 
pe | eee 101,000 = =s_ ... 2 a ee 

DOORN cc cccccccscsce 1,669,080 378,508 

RYE, BUS 

To— May April 
United Kingdom ...... 533,863 17,142 
United States .......... 457 1,672 
GOTEMORT occesccccscece GEESE ss neccce 
Netherlands ........... 824,668 = i nocee 

TOGO 5 Wav icicce ches. 1,275,361 18,814 

FLAXSEED, BUS 

To— May April 

United States ......... 481,913 12,696 


OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBS 














To— May April 
United Kingdom ....... 15,372 22,786 
United States ......... 1,048 2,224 
PRE tect wscovocese GS sveese 
British Guiana ........ 28 66 
British South Africa ... °....-. 1,919 
Barbados .ccccccseseces 63 
GAMABIOR 2 cccccccccccces | re ee 
Trinidad and Tobago .. o: —ieeteee 
Other Br. West Indies.. 11 1 
Newfoundland ......... 621 557 

Wotals ceccccccccsees . 17,170 27,562 
BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 100 LBS 

To— May April 
United States ......... 5,023 4,696 
) POPPE eee 2,112 1,553 
British Guiana ........ 100 190 
SOMMEEAE, 6 ic cccessesccss 75 2s eee eee 
Trinidad and Tobago .. 1,785 735 
Other Br. West Indies... _......... 5 
Newfoundland ......... 1,504 31 
SODOR wccccccccsecceese 16,042 1,000 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 34 

TOUR coccccvcovscecs 26,675 8,239 

SCREENINGS, 100 LBS 

To— May April 

United States .......... 36,894 12,110 





Canada—Milling in April 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in April, 1922, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
Wheat wccsccees 2,136,139 2,482,860 4,618,999 
GOOD cccvccccvese 333,482 295,293 628,775 
WASP occccoves 8,421 2,875 11,296 
MIO covccsecccce 1,548 eee 1,548 
CORR - scosccceces 170,000 4,255 174,255 
Buckwheat ..... 7 cece 799 
Mixed grain - 1,284,890 32,022 1,316,912 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in April, 
1922: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 





Manitoba 1 patent 113,466 202,553 316,019 
Manitoba 2 patent 127,439 146,738 274,177 
Ont. wint. straight 23,377 066-048 23,337 
All others ....... 197,331 188,027 385,358 

Totals, flour ... 461,573 637,318 998,891 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 1,426 2,333 3,759 
TRPGM ccccsccccccccces 7,426 9,482 16,908 
Shorts and middlings. 9,682 9,840 19,522 
All other offal ....... 1,162 1,289 2,451 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ..... + 760,805 277,068 1,037,873 


Rolled oats ... 2,270,270 3,097,306 5,367,576 


Barley, pot and 


POAFI .cccece 55,440 44,002 99,442 
Rye meal ..... 49,608 ...06 49,508 
Corn flour and 

Ee 2,114,040 ...... 2,114,040 
Buckwh’'t flour. pie rrr 


Ground feed 
SVOING 2.00% 45,798,690 5,315,341 51,114,031 
PREVIOUS MONTHS’ OUTPUT 
Total products in the months of December, 
1921, and January, February and March, 
1922 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, bbls— Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch., 
Manitoba 1 patent. 682 359 415 408 
Manitoba 2 patent. 406 324 379 364 











Ont. wint. straight. 32 22 30 39 
All others ........ 787 477 488 442 

Total flour ..... 1,807 1,182 1,312 1,263 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour ... 7 5 6 6 
Pear 31 19 22 21 
Shorts and mid- 

OO ree 39 26 27 26 
All other offal..... 3 2 3 4 
Other cereals, lbs— : 
Oatmeal .......... 1,240 1,257 1,630 785 
Rolled oats ....... 11,390 6,928 8,926 8,919 
Barley, pot and 

PORTE cc ccccsevee 248 217 $11 167 
RIS WO .ccsccese 293 144 74 165 
Corn flour and 

are 1,000 675 1,712 807 


Buckwheat flour... 308 70 137 188 
Ground feed grains 34,762 42,232 36,993 53,742 





July 5, 1922 


Total wheat flour output for the eight 
months of the crop year 1921-22, in barrels: 


PEED oa tcuced Succes readecceees 972,706 
DT Osi de evandenathebaeensases 1,390,520 
Dn ovis asbes sth ecnoseecadet 1,695,689 
TOOCRMADOE 2 ccc cc rcccccssccccccce 1,807,127 
RE 9 a ee er 1,182,482 
PEE ch be bwe vadcecsascceseseoces 1,311,935 
BEE. 04 02.0054 oAdees seh eeeesecens 1,253,025 
BG ose ceccevercvceconcisevesess 998,891 

WN 44 045.8945 Caw ene 6000 46-05 0008 10,612,375 





Wheat Receipts by Grade 


Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on ar- 
rival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, during the crop years (July 
1 to June 30) 1921-22, 1920-21 and 1919-20: 


*1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 


- Dark northern spring— 














Ss teks duereue 23,766 41,402 4,993 
SS Bree 12,317 14,816 3,857 
ke eee 21,351 22,667 10,669 
All others ....... 24,478 42,475 26,015 
BOHR scccss 81,912 121,360 45,537 
Northern spring— 
By Bia cdkdas a5 3,160 3,048 4,331 
SS eer 1,584 2,425 3,226 
eS rere 1,655 1,859 7,404 
All others ...... 2,631 4,172 14,759 
Totals ...... 9,030 11,499 29,720 
Red spring— 
OS De ee 58 99 13 
re in 119 57 10 
Oe eer 102 72 115 
All others ...... 83 147 162 
TOCA 2 cicces 362 375 51 








Total hard red spring 91,304 133,234 75,774 













































































Do cccscccvece 1,790 1,029 740 
|. DD Reerre rere 12,053 7,041 5,865 
PO @ beccanesess 3,561 2,347 3,070 
REA GRROTO. cccccs 1,978 1,155 1,924 
Totals ...... 19,382 11,572 11,599 
Durum— 
eRe ee 158 214 153 
Se. 05044046608 1,754 2,214 1,356 
PP eres 1,688 1,671 609 
All others ...... 2,884 1,365 645 
oo) es 6,484 5,464 2,763 
Red durum— 
SS Serre 2,657 1,135 492 
Ss DB wsacvccvens 3,766 503 421 
7 are 1,704 166 131 
AM GUNG 2.2... 687 156 137 
BOCAS scsces 8,814 1,959 1,181 
Total durum ........ 34,680 18,995 15,543 
Dark hard winter— 
BO. 2 cvesecseerve 9,410 9,663 
BO BD baeceedsece 23,534 17,567 
eee 11,580 11,000 
Al GOROTS 2cccce 8,414 6,530 
Totals ...... 52,938 44,760 14,248 
Hard winter— 
SS errr ce 26,775 58,867 
| SS err te 111,145 106,181 
BIO © scccscvvces 42,912 43,770 
All others ...... 41,694 45,026 
Totals ...... 222,526 253,844 205,526 
Yellow hard winter— 
By B edecdeceees 1,814 152 651 
| SS Peer ere 10,668 241 3,441 
WO, B scvecovcces 4,477 100 4,364 
All others ...... 4,017 144 4,153 
Totala ...5.. 20,976 637 12,619 
Total hard red winter 296,440 299,241 232,393 
Red winter— 
WO, 2 occccvccvese 2,342 16,599 8,108 
BOs | cccsssecres 24,059 38,190 76,710 
Bee OB 66660 060005 27,618 14,288 61,577 
All others ...... 28,1383 16,356 43,126 
Totals «20.06 82,152 85,383 189,521 
Red Walla— 
OS Pre 1,719 879 1,264 
Me BD ickececesce 978 853 973 
Sh See 67 202 132 
All others ...... 60 160 80 
Totals ...... 2,824@ 2,094 2,449 
Total soft red winter 84,976 87,477 191,910 
Hard white— 
ee errr re 1,820 374 1,946 
ar 3,075 1,861 2,388 
.. a Beer 2,255 1,742 1,458 
All others ...... 1,287 1,875 1,450 
. ee 8,437 5,852 7,302 
Soft white— 
> See 1,011 858 1,235 
Cs DB eveccectess 8,449 6,378 6,789 
Bl B pencaveccve 2,306 1,814 1,856 
All others ...... 436 790 642 
Totals ..cves 12,202 9,840 9,542 
Total common white. 20,639 15,692 16,844 
White club— . 
BAD enceccscurs 2,223 1,401 4,210 
. See eee 7,859 4,574 5,423 
lh BD pesssccbecs 2,785 $,549 2,949 
All others ...... 328 1,142 579 
Total white club..... 13,195 10,666 13,161 
Mixed wheat— 

OT DB ccsees cesses 9,508 17,345 5,264 
OS errr 33,929 38,406 20,319 
Ble, B wcccccccsce 17,388 18,966 18,810 
All others ...... 14,516 16,238 14,521 

Total mixed wheat.. 75,341 90,955 58,914 
Grand totals ........ 616,575 656,260 604,599 


*Eleven months, July 1 to May 31. 
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July 5, 1922 


About ten o’clock on the morning of 
the twenty-second, Arnold, feeling that 
his plans were completed, returned again 
to his headquarters at Garrison to await 
developments. André, on the other hand, 
apparently much against his will, re- 
mained at Smith’s house until late after- 
noon of the same day. Then, guided by 
Smith and armed with a pass given him 
by Arnold, he rode to King’s Ferry, pass- 
ing within the American lines at King’s 
Ferry, and crossed the river to Ver- 
plancks, @ little south of Peekskill. 

The two then proceeded northward un- 
til about eight-thirty, when they were 
stopped by Captain Ebenezer Boyd of 
the second Westchester regiment, and, 
realizing the dangers that beset their 
way, decided to stop for the night at the 
house of Andreas Miller, about four 
miles east of Peekskill, at what was then 
known as Red Mill; which delay proved 
to be fatal. 

At dawn the pair resumed their jour- 
ney. They were soon after stopped again 
by Captain Ebenezer Foote, at a point a 
few miles further on, but were allowed 
to proceed. Thus were the dangers of 
the way continually borne in upon An- 
dré, who had disobeyed the three orders 
of his commanding officer, to the effect 
that he was not to enter the American 
lines, to disguise himself, or to carry in- 
criminating papers. 

They breakfasted at the house of Isaac 
Underhill, and at Pine Bridge, a short 
distance further on, Smith, assuring An- 
dré he was beyond the American lines, 
parted from him. André, feeling the 
buoyance of what he thought was safety, 
proceeded on his way southward, Smith 
going northward and westward to Ar- 
nold’s headquarters, to acquaint him of 
the results of his conspiracy; and then 
further north to Fishkill, where he had 
sent his wife and children, later dining 
there in the company of Washington. 

Striking southward, André headed to- 
ward Tarrytown, evidently intending to 
turn eastward toward White Plains, but 
at the house of one Staats Hammond, a 
miller by trade, though a soldier in the 
American army, inquired the shortest 
road. Learning that near by a company 
of American scouts was quartered, he 
deflected his course and rode directly to 
his capture at Tarrytown. 

Though prevented from returning by 
water the way he had come by the firing 
on the Vulture, there seems to have been 
no reason why André could not have 
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THE TRAITOR’S TRAIL 


(Continued from page 38.) 


proceeded southward by land and kept 
within the British lines and safety. On 
analysis of Smith’s taking him into what 
he must have known were little less than 
the jaws of a trap, one would be quite 
justified in the belief that Smith had in 
some way been forced by Arnold into 
being an accomplice, and that he took 
this means of redress, for, prior to this 
incident, it seems that Smith had shown 
many indications of loyalty to the Con- 
tinental cause. 

Regarding André’s capture, retrospec- 
tively it is difficult to understand why 
he did not avoid it. It would seem as 
though a kind Providence was watching 
over those who were struggling for in- 
dependence, for it apparently never oc- 
curred to André that, armed with Ar- 
nold’s pass, which would ordinarily have 
helped him through the American lines 
and certainly could have caused him no 
harm after arriving within the British 
lines, all that was necessary to insure 
his safety was to present this pass and 
make no explanation other than that he 
was on urgent business for Arnold; but 
too much voluntary explanation caused 
the suspicion of those who stopped him, 
and this was his undoing. 

The party of scouts instrumental in 
the capture of André was composed of 
John Dean, Isaac See, John Yerkes, 
Abraham Williams, James Romer, David 
Williams, Isaac Van Wart and John 
Paulding, though the three latter were 
the ones who directly effected it. It is 
interesting to note that James Romer, 
one of the party, was the great grand- 
father of Alfred Romer, at present vice 
president of the Shults Bread Co. 

André’s course during both freedom 
and captivity seems to have been almost 
literally around the block, for his execu- 
tion occurred not very far from where 
he had his interview with Arnold, as in 
the week between his setting out and 
execution he travelled from King’s Ferry 
across the river to Verplancks, thence 
through Peekskill eastward to Red Mill 
(now Wahopac Falls), and so down to 
Pine Bridge to Tarrytown and capture; 
thence back eastward through much of 
the present Croton Water Shed and 
northward to Garrison and to West 
Point, and from there to Tappan and 
execution. 

Events moved quickly for André after 
his capture, and from the point where he 
was taken he was immediately removed 
to Sands Mill, ten or fifteen miles east- 
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Monument Near Tarrytown Marking the Spot Where André Was Captured 


ward. Through a mistaken notion of the 
commander of that post, André was near 
to securing his freedom because, on find- 
ing the pass from Arnold, he ordered 
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The House at Red Mill (Now Wahopac Falls), Burned in 1896 
—By Permission of the Empire State Association Sons of the American Revolution. 


André sent northward to Arnold’s head- 
quarters. This would, of course, have 
freed him from his then captors, but when 
he was well on his journey northward, 
when he had, in fact, passed Peekskill 
and was only an hour away from Ar- 
nold’s headquarters, the Robinson house 
at Garrison, his guards were overtaken 
by a mounted messenger bearing instruc- 
tions from Major Talmadge to bring the 
captive to South Salem. So the road was 
retraced by André and his guards. Ar- 
riving at South Salem, about fifteen 
miles east of Peekskill, on Sunday morn- 
ing, September 24, he met Major Tal- 
madge, and to him for the first time since 
his capture made known his identity. 

From there he was taken over almost 
the identical ground he had the day be- 
fore traversed to the Robinson house, 
thence to West Point, and subsequently 
by water to the point where, about three 
days before, he and Smith had crossed 
the river; then by land to Tappan, at 
which point Washington had his head- 
quarters. 

One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances of the whole affair was the very 
close interweaving of the events of the 
particular day upon which André was 
captured, for it so happened that Gen- 
eral Washington, who had been north- 
ward to meet Rochambeau, was enter- 
tained at Fishkill at a dinner attended 
by Joshua Smith on the night of the 
day André was captured. Proceeding 
southward, he decided at the last minute 
to stop at the Beverly Robinson house 
at Garrison, then the headquarters of 
General Arnold; but before doing so, he 
decided to visit some fortifications near 
at hand, and while inspecting these, in- 
formation reached Arnold apprising him 
of André’s capture. Arnold immediately 
hurried away to the river, and later 
boarded the Vulture, leaving word that 
he had been suddenly called to West 
Point. 
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On his arrival at the Robinson house, 
learning of Arnold’s supposed departure 
for West Point, Washington, immediate- 
ly after breakfasting, went there also, 
only to find that Arnold not only had not 
been there, but was not expected. It 
was only on his return to the Robinson 
house that a messenger dashed up with 
the story of André’s capture and Ar- 
nold’s treason. 

Washington remained at the house 
from which Arnold had fied. That night 
André was brought there, and later 
Smith, so it forms one of the most in- 
teresting links in the chain of early 
American history. 

In order to gather a full appreciation 
of the prominent part this house played 
as a setting for these important events, 
and how closely it is linked up with the 
whole story, it is necessary to go back to 
a time prior to the Revolution, when 
what is now Putnam County was sub- 
divided into three grants from the crown. 
One of these was to the Phillipse family, 
of which there were two daughters. Bev- 
erly Robinson, a British subject, but a 
close friend of Washington, married one; 
the other, Mary Phillipse, according to 
history, was the object of the unrequited 
affections of Washington, and later on it 
will be seen how this was used as pres- 
sure upon Washington to save André’s 
life. 

In a general way, most of these events 
are known to all, but it is interesting to 
go back over these old trails and see how 
many of the landmarks so intimately 
connected with our history are still stand- 
ing, or what, if anything, marks the spot 
where they stood. 


LANDMARKS OF THE TRAIL 


Nearly all of these old landmarks, in- 
timately connected with this historic 
event, are now gone, but with a good 
map and a knowledge of the various 
places at which stops were made by An- 
dré, both before and after capture, a 
rather comprehensive idea is to be had 
by any one gifted with imagination as 
to what must have been the interest and 
excitement caused in the countryside 
through which André and his captors 
panel 

The rock below Haverstraw, Smith’s 
house above it, the stone house at Tappan 
where André was imprisoned, and the 
house used by General Washington as 
his headquarters, are the only things left 
which were connected with this incident. 
Fortunately, not only is the house at 
Tappan, used by Washington as his head- 
quarters, standing, but it is owned, and 
at present occupied, by William Rog- 
ers, a well-known New York flour mer- 
chant. True, it has been changed some- 
what by a modern addition, but the old 
part remains practically the same as it 
was, and in its present dining room 
Washington had a dramatic interview, 
and later signed André’s death warrant. 

An occasional monument in a cemetery 
or a milestone along the road helps to 
link up the past and present, as did the 
old half-imbedded millstone at a point 
on the road once known as Sands Mill. 
This place was probably never more of 
a community than a house and barn or 
two, besides that of the miller, but it 
marked a point in André’s_ course. 
Whether the stone was the one used in 
the mill during André’s time deponent 
sayeth not, although he could easily main- 
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tain that it was, because there could be 
none to prove otherwise. 

Unfortunately the Robinson house was 
burned in 1892, but part of its founda- 
tion walls still stand. In examining these 
it was found that at one time there had 
been an opening in the lower part of the 
front wall, later closed up by masonry. 
This opened into an underground pas- 
sage, forty or fifty feet long, leading to 
an old well located in front of the house. 

The house at Tappan, though not 
linked up with so many of the incidents 
of this story as was the Robinson house, 
formed the setting for one of the most 
dramatic scenes connected with the whole 
affair, which illustrates more clearly than 
anything else the strong efforts made to 


The Monument at Continentalville 


save André and the great pressure 
brought to bear upon General Washing- 
ton in order to do so. 

On Friday, September 29, just six days 
after his capture, the court-martial 
found André guilty and recommended 
that he be executed as a spy. The time 
was set for 5 p.m., Sunday, October 1. 

Immediately upon learning this, Sir 
Henry Clinton requested a stay of exe- 
cution, pending a conference between his 
and ee representatives at 
noon of the day set for execution. The 
execution was postponed one day, but 
the conference failed of its purpose. 

That day General Washington received 
from his former friend, Beverly Robin- 
son, a British officer, whom he had not 
seen, or heard from, for more than five 
years, a note praying for an interview. 
Though greatly surprised, Washington 
granted it. How much more must he 
have been surprised, when, at midnight, 
Robinson, accompanied by a cloaked fig- 
ure, entered the dining room of the 
little house and stood before him! For 
a short moment the two gazed at each 
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Old House at Tappan in Which André Was Imprisoned 


other, then embraced, calling each other 
by their first names; then, as quickly 
regaining their dignity, they stood apart. 

Washington, inquiring the reason for 
the visit, was informed that it was to 
plead for André, but when Robinson 
fully realized the firmness of Washington 
and the uselessness of further appeal on 
his own part, he stepped aside and said, 
“If you will not pardon André for my 
sake, then do it for my friend.” Sud- 
denly snatching the cloak from the fig- 
ure in front of him, he revealed Mary 
Phillipse, the woman to whom Washing- 
ton had once paid court. Startled and 
surprised, Washington, it is said, though 
momentarily losing his self-control, 
quickly regained it, and told his visitors 
that the manner of their appeal was be- 
neath the dignity of all concerned, and 
the dramatic interview was ended. 

At noon the next day, Monday, Oc- 
tober 2, André was executed. 

The beautiful quietude of these hills 
and the placidity of the grand river 
which flows between them, give no evi- 
dence today of having been witnesses of 
this unfortunate tragedy, and the casual 
traveller seldom thinks of the dramatic 
events for which they were the setting, 
but they form an ever interesting play- 
ground for those who love the open and 
are not afraid of footsoreness resulting 
from a wandering and more or less aim- 
less excursion among them. And who 
knows, when walking the roads these 
days, but that at any moment one may 
be met by an automobile-owning friend, 
who will give the wayfarer a lift. Had 
André possessed the same good fortune 
in this respect as the writer,-the history 
of this country, and perhaps of the 
world, might have been written differ- 
ently. 





WAMPUS CLUB ORGANIZED 


Bartimore, Mp., July 1.—Wampus 
Club is the name of a local organization 
which has recently been formed by a few 
progressive bakers and allied tradesmen 
primarily for good fellowship. 

The new club meets at 4 o'clock 
Wednesday afternoons in the Metropoli- 
tan Club rooms, on North Howard 
Street, where, after enjoying two hours 
of fun and social intercourse, the mem- 


bers have their business session and win< 
up with dinner. Visiting bakers an 
kindred spirits are especially invited t. 
these functions. The officers of the clu) 
are George E. Muhly, chief wampus: 
Fred A. Muller, senior wampus; F. I 
Young, junior wampus; H. R. Thoma:. 
keeper of the wampus; Peter Heuther, 
sealer of the wampus; A. J. Will, con 
tributor to the wampus; F. F. Thoma:. 
bonder of the wampus; C. E. Mead, 
grand dignitary of the wampus; H. ( 
Benner, provider of the wampus. 


Cuartes H. Dorsry. 





ECONOMIC WORK CONSOLIDATED 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 1.—Reo: 
ganization of the Department of Agri 
culture by consolidating in a single bu 
reau all work in the economics of agr 
cultural production and marketing i 
now being completed. The new bureau 
will be known as the Bureau of Agricul! 
tural Economics, and is a combinatio: 
of the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti 
mates and the Office of Farm Manag« 
ment and Farm Economics. 

The move is in response to an urgen 
demand from farmers for economic in 
formation that will enable them to ad 
just production to meet the change: 
marketing conditions in this country an: 
abroad. The result will be a closer cor- 
relation of supply and demand, which in 
turn will mean better distribution aid 
better adjustment of production and 
marketing conditions. The plan wis 
provided for in the agricultural appro- 
priation bill passed by Congress aid 
signed by the President. 

The consolidation is a recognition tht 
readjustments in farm organizations, 
costs of production, distribution and coii- 
sumption bear a vital relation to markc' - 
ing problems. Worldwide surveys anil 
studies of all the economic factors in 
fluencing prices and movements of prod 
ucts from producer to consumer wi!! 
be made. By handling these economic 
questions in one bureau a composite pi 
ture of the entire farm business in it 
national and international aspects is had 
The consolidation also effects certain 
economies in organization within the 
department. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





The Rock on Which André Landed 


The Old Millstone, All That Remains of Sands Mill 
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The Beverly Robinson House at Garrison, N. Y. 


—By Permission of the Empire State Association Sons of the American Revolution. 
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The Joshua Smith House at Haverstraw 
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THE CALL OF THE SOUTHWEST 


It is no myth, this call of the South- 
west; it is being heard and answered. A 
combination of circumstances, notably 
the partial crop failures of the North- 
west, the decline in the quality of its 
wheat and the resultant high premiums 
for the best milling grades, has con- 
spired to give a certain advantage to the 
introduction of southwestern flours in 
this section. There is no use in denying 
or belittling the fact. 

A recent letter from a Michigan flour 
salesman serves to bring the situation 
to mind rather forcibly. This man has 
been selling spring wheat flour in that 
state for seventeen years, and has an 
exceptional record as a flour salesman. 
It would seem that he might be described 
as a dyed-in-the-wool spring wheat man. 
He writes this office that in view of pres- 
ent conditions, his experience in the last 
few years, and the increased use of hard 
winter wheat flours, he believes he would 
do better with a southwestern mill. 

This sort of thing has been going on 
more or less for several years. Without 
any desire or intention to make invidious 
comparisons, the fact remains that south- 
western flours have advanced from a 
minor to a major position. There are 
still plenty of bakers using both spring 
and Kansas who would give the prefer- 
ence to spring on anything like an even 
break, and perhaps would be willing to 
pay fifty cents per barrel more for it. 

As the time of the new harvest draws 
near, it is interesting to observe the state 
of mind of many experienced flour men. 
A short time ago they were saying that 
it looked like a spring wheat year. Since 
the recovery in Kansas they are not quite 
so sure about this. If the Northwest has 
a good crop, these spring wheat flour 
partisans are much interested to see 
whether the Southwest, and southwestern 
flours, can hold the place they have won 
and now occupy. It is a magical battle 
that is about to be fought, and there is 
considerable interest on the side lines, 
even among those who are not buyers or 
interested directly one way or the other, 
and who are playing no favorites. Witha 
good crop of high milling quality in the 
Northwest, there is going to be some- 
thing doing. 


SELFRISING FLOUR 


L. M. Thomas, chief chemist Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co., Comstock Building, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has something to say on 
the. subject of selfrising flour which is 
pertinent and may be of interest to the 
trade, as follows: 

“At the present time two very power- 
ful interests are making a more or less 
concerted attack on selfrising flour. The 
baking powder manufacturers have been 
at it for some time and the commercial 
bakers of the South are preparing to 
wage a campaign against this product, 
hoping thereby to increase the consump- 
tion of yeast made bread. In The North- 
western Miller of May 24 B. R. Jacobs, 
dirgctor of the National Cereal Products 
Laboratories, in an article headed ‘What 
Is Selfrising Flour?’ makes out a rather 
strong case against selfrising flour as it 
is marketed at the present time. The 
gist of this article is as follows: 

“(1) It is made from low gluten soft 
wheat flour; (2) ingredients are not used 
in the proper proportions; (3) it is often 
made from an inferior grade of flour; 
(4) there is often insufficient leaven to 


make well-raised biscuits; (5) in some 
cases an excessive amount of phosphate 
and soda are used, and the resulting 
product is of inferior nutritive value and 
injurious to health; (6) the makers of 
this product do not have chemical con- 
trol, as do baking powder manufactur- 
ers; (7) the regulation of the manufac- 
ture of selfrising flour is essential as a 
health measure. y 

“Mr. Jacobs’ statement that soft wheat 
flour is deficient in protein may be ad- 
mitted if he means by this that it is 
lower in protein than hard wheat flour. 
The apparent inference that it will not, 
because of this lower protein content, 
produce properly raised biscuits is mis- 
leading and untrue. The assertion that 
about 25 per cent selfrising flour is made 
from flour of lower grade than a 100 
per cent straight is undoubtedly correct, 
but of no consequence. Clear flours are 
used in many other perfectly healthful 
and nutritious products. 

“The points covered by summaries 2, 
4, and 5 are more serious, in view of 
the fact that this writer presents data 
indicating that a very considerable pro- 
portion of the selfrising flour is faultily 
made. We can confirm these statements 
in part, as this laboratory has examined 
a number of samples that contained an 
excessive amount of soda and that were 
distinctly inferior in other ways. It is 
very important that every miller know 
that he is using a correctly balanced 
formula and that he is using it all of 
the time. In cases where flour is re- 
turned because it will not rise properly, 
do not add more phosphate and soda. 
Send a sample to a laboratory to find 
out what the trouble is and how to cor- 
rect it. In summaries 5 and 6 Jacobs 
hints at the necessity of legislation to 
regulate the manufacture of selfrising 
flour. Millers may expect to hear more 
of this in the future.” 

In summarizing the situation, Mr. 
Thomas says that the issuance of the 
above was to call attention to the follow- 
ing facts concerning selfrising flour. 

1. Its wholesomeness is being attacked 
by parties interested in seeing it sup- 
planted by other products. 

2. The most serious criticism that is 
made of selfrising flour is that it is very 
often not properly made. 

3. It is very important that every 
manufacturer use a properly balanced 
formula, and definite knowledge of his 
product based on laboratory tests should 
be substituted for guesswork. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.10 for 
wheat, July shipment, Toledo rate points, 
June 30. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent was quoted at $5.45@5.75 bbl, 
local springs $7.75@8, local Kansas $6.40, 
in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo; soft winter wheat 
bran, $19@20 ton; mixed feed, $20.75@ 
23.50; middlings, $22.50@27. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output = activity 
WRN 5 veh devessecvas 23,500 49 
BOE WORE ov ccccsccecesccee 17,600 37 
5 rrr 14,250 29% 
Two years ago ............ 14,000 29 
Three years ago ........... 3,000 6 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output Pct 
This week ...... 17 108,000 48,149 44 
Last week ...... 24 152,160 60,211 39 
Year ago ....... 17 114,600 42,283 37 
Two years ago... 10 67,560 23,950 35 


NOTES 


The midsummer meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association will be 
held July 13 at Lansing. 

H. E. Irvin, formerly manager of the 
Orrville (Ohio) Milling Co., is now with 
the Grafton (Ohio) Flour Milling & 
Grain Elevator Co., having charge of 
sales. 

After an inspection of country farms, 
George O. Reed, county farm agent, 
reports that Seneca County, Ohio, wheat 
will be a failure, and that farmers will 
be fortunate to get 18 or 20 bus an acre. 
He said the Hessian fly is working in 
practically all wheat fields, and consid- 
erable damage is also resulting from 
rust coming from the barberry. 


Among representatives of outside mills 
in Toledo this week were H. W. Welton, 
Ohio representative Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., and Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., Harry C. Bryant, Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
W. S. McClintic, Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, H. A. 
Sprigg, Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., J. B. Rosenbaum, Rosenbaum & 


. Wheeler, Cleveland, Ohio. 


H. Tanaka, superintendent of the Nip- 
pon Flour Mill Co., Tokyo, Japan, was 
in Toledo this week inspecting the Na- 
tional Milling Co. plant here in order to 
get a line on modern equipment which he 
plans to install in some new mills in 
Tokyo. The contract for machinery to 
equip an additional 3,000-bbl mill has 
been let to the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
of Indianapolis, and in order to see some 
of this equipment in operation the Jap- 
anese miller has been visiting several of 
the larger milling centers of this coun- 
try. His company is now operating nine 
mills, with a capacity of 7,000 bbls per 
day. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inv., July 1.—New wheat 
is coming into market slowly. Thresher- 
men have been delayed by the weather. 
There has been plenty of coal available 
for this work, in spite of the strike. 
Local millers are paying $1.07 bu at 
mills and $1.02 at stations for new wheat. 

Flour prices are quoted, carload lots, 
f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb cottons as 
follows: best patent, $7.25; straights, 
$5.75; Kansas hard, $7.25; first clears in 
bulk, $4.50; seconds, $4; in jutes, lic 
more. 

The market for millfeed has been quiet 
for the past two weeks. Prices are 
quoted as follows, carload lots, f.o.b., 
Evansville, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $19 
ton; mixed feed, $24; shorts, $25. 

* ” 

John L. Igleheart, of the Igleheart 
mills, is contemplating a trip around the 
world with A. Wallace Cook, banker and 
manufacturer of this city. They will be 
accompanied by their wives, and will be 
gone for six months or more. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., July 1.—Quotations 
on flour made from soft winter wheat of 
the 1922 crop, which now is being threshed 
in Indiana and in other central western 
states, were made public this week for the 
first time by millers in Indianapolis. Soft 
winter patents, standard to short, are 
priced for shipment in car lots at $5.65@ 
6.50 bbl, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Some sales 
have been made, but the trade is showing 
no inclination to rush into the market. 

A record of several years’ standing was 
broken June 28, when the first car of new 
wheat for the present season arrived in 
this city from Edinburg, this state. Here- 
tofore the first new wheat usually has 
arrived from southern Illinois, harvesting 
in that territory generally being earlier 
than in Indiana. The wheat graded No. 
2 red and weighed 581 lbs to the bu. It 
was shipped out immediately on a sale 
that had been made a week previously. 

Grinding of the new crop will begin by 
mills in this city and in southern Indiana 
within the next 10 days. One Indianap- 
olis mill may begin on 1922 wheat the 
latter part of the coming week. Reports 
thus far received indicate that the grain 
averages fair to good in quality and all 
agree that it is better than last year, 
when soft winter wheat in this state grad- 
ed lower than for several years. 
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Millers are hopeful that conditions in 
the trade soon will show a greater stabil- 
ity and that the new crop year will be 
marked by more consistent buying than 
has been the case in the year that is 
waning. The view is general that there 
will be a considerable increase in buying 
for a time at least, notwithstanding that 
the trade still is very cautious. This is 
attributed to the desire for still lower 
prices and a belief on the part of buyers 
that it is wise to await the trend of quo- 
tations on new wheat and new flour. 

Quotations on flour of the old crop of 
soft winter wheat average 10c bbl higher 
than prices on new wheat flour. Old pat- 
ents, standard to short, are offered in car 
lots at $5.75@6.60 bbl, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hard winter patents 
of old crop wheat, standard to short, are 
available at $7.20@7.70, while new crop 
patents of this variety are quoted at $6.45 
@6.95. Spring patents, standard to short, 
are offered at $7.60@8. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to Th« 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
July 1: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
SS WOON wccecccseccceave 9,133 40 
es OE dec ccabes ee 6-uee 7,500 3 
BOOP OHO cease cicveccececs 4,074 1s 
DW FORTE GOO voc secsccwes 5,052 2 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 
WL icteetedewdeen ener 22,000 ~—s«ia 
SPT Perret Tre ry ee 251,000 127,005 
a, MOET OCT Ee Te 142,000 48,000 
MT << saadheuehanseeeuebas 1,400 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


July 1, 1922... 62,000 352,000 227,000 ... 
July 2, 1921... 39,420 355,040 254,280 1,00) 
July 3, 1920... 60,118 496,250 55,480 1,920 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Sales of corn products have been ex 
tremely good the past week when the sea- 
son of the year is taken into considera- 
tion. Millers, both in Indianapolis and 
in other cities of Indiana, all report « 
fair to good business. The explanation 
generally advanced is that buyers have 
been following a hand-to-mouth policy. 
and did not have as large stocks on han« 
as usual when summer came. As a result 
they are finding it necessary to come into 
the market at a time that they usually 
have sufficient supplies on hand to last 
them for several weeks. 

Quotations are steady and the market 
has an undertone of strength that is 
rather remarkable for summer. Grits, 
meal and hominy are quoted by most mil!- 
ers in car lots at $1.60 per 100 lbs, sacke«, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis. Cerealine is avail- 
able at $2.35 per 100 lbs, and corn flour 
at $1.60@1.65. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in fair demand, and _ in- 
quiries for future shipments have been 
rather numerous. Bran is quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $19@20 ton, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis. Soft winter 
wheat mixed feed is available at $20@2', 
and hard winter wheat mixed feed is of- 
fered at $19@20. Gray middlings are 
priced at $25@26. Hominy feed, bulk, 
is available at $22, with $2 ton added for 
sacks. 

NOTES 


A census of 1810 showed grist mills to 
be the leading manufacturing business in 
Indiana. There were 33 such mills. 

John A. Reis, sales manager of the 
Acme-Evans Co., has been spending a vi- 
cation of two weeks on a motor trip. 

The Whitelock Milling Co., of, Peters 
burg, Ind., is completing an elevator wit!) 
a capacity of 10,000 bus, to replace an old 
one on the Big Four Railroad that burned 
last March. 

Charles T. Johnson, of Mount Vernon, 
Ind., owner of the Home Mill & Grain 
Co., has purchased the Sunnyside flour 
mill, Evansville, from Pfafflin & Eller- 
bush. Terms of sale were not made pub- 
lic. 

“Herman Hulman, 56 years old, vice 
president of Hulman & Co., wholesale 
grocers, Terre Haute, who was well 
known to millers in Indiana, died last 
Saturday night at his home after an ill- 
ness of several months. Besides his 
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widow, Mrs. Gertrude Hulman, he is sur- 
vived by Anton Hulman, a brother. 

William Simmons, a travelling repre- 
sentative of the Miller-Parrott Baking 
Co., of Evansville, and Miss Beatrice 
Hughes, of Clifton, Tenn., were married 
June 29 at the home of the bride’s parents 
in Clifton. 

Harvey Mullins, second vice president 
of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has 
been elected president of the Indianap- 
olis Board of Trade for the coming year. 
He headed both the regular and the in- 
dependent tickets in the annual election 
held recently. Mr. Mullins succeeds ‘Jo- 
seph A. Kebler, who in turn becomes 
chairman of the governing committee. 

The south plant in Indianapolis of the 
American Hominy Co., which is situated 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad near Madi- 
son Avenue, has passed to the control of 
Thaddeus R. Barker, treasurer of W. J. 
Holliday & Co., wrought iron works op- 
erators. Mr. Barker announced this week 
that he was not at liberty to say whom 
he represents as trustee, or whether the 
acquisition of the property by him as 
trustee represented an outright sale. The 
plant comprises a four-story brick build- 
ing and about two acres of ground, and 
has not been in operation for some time. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


NASHVILLE 


NasHVILLE, Tenn., July 1.—An im- 
provement is noted in demand for flour 
from the Southeast. A few buyers have 
been in the market for lots of 1,000 or 
2,000 bbls for shipment in 30 to 60 days. 
However, the impression seems to be that 
buyers will proceed cautiously. The situ- 
ation is favorable for good current de- 
mand on account of low stocks. 

Some wheat has been moving in Ten- 
nessee the past week, but not enough to 
make a well-established market. Because 
of the recent unsettled situation, millers 
have been inclined to go slow, but prices 
paid have been around $1.15. Old No. 2 
red wheat, with bill, delivered at Nash- 
ville, is quoted at $1.25@1.26. 

Flour prices have ruled about steady 
for the week, and at the close were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7.10@7.50; standard 
or regular patent, $6.35@6.80; straight, 
$5.75@6.25; first clears, $4.75@5. 

Fair sales of Minnesota and Kansas 
flours are reported by rehandlers. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $7.75@8.25; hard 
winter wheat patent, $6.75@7.25. 

No material change is noted in mill- 
feed, with moderate demand. Prices: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $17@19; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $26@28., 

Corn meal mills report some revival of 
demand, Plants with a capacity of 27,- 
000 bus ground 12,512.. Prices: bolted 
meal, in sacks, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $1.50@1.55; unbolted meal, 
$1.10@1.45. . 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

wale WHEE Scene 167,130 65,756 . 

Last WOE <satsecx 187,830 89,632 57.5 

SOO? GO ociccics 189,930 64,147 34.3 

Twe years ago... 148,740 39,736 26.7 

Three years ago.. 181,170 21,898 12.0 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 30 June 23 

Flo . Merete reece 15,500 13,400 

Wh Me aeeeveoN anus 29,000 32,000 

hi ae aan 47,000 70,500 

Wats, WP ica ve cass esas 246,000 198,500 
NOTES 


The Boyd (Ky.) Milling Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $31,000. 

\. B. Anderson, of the Acme Mills, 
Ho) kinsville, Ky., was in Nashville this 
week, 

W. C. Van Sandt and V. L. Allen 
have organized the International Flour 
= My Birmingham, with $10,000 capital 
Stock, 

_ Bradshaw & Tyndal, wholesale flour 
distributors, is a new firm organized at 
Birmingham by Horace Bradshaw and 
John F, Tyndal. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


IMPROVEMENT IN DURUM WHEAT 


By M. A. Gray 
Chief Chemist, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
NOTE.—The following is a summary of an address delivered by Mr. Gray at the 


The Lewisburg (Tenn.) Mill Co., with 
authorized capital stock of $15,000, has 
been incorporated by E. E. Eakin, W. B. 
Moore, J. E. Luns, G. E. Scott and O. F. 
Gill. Joun LeErrer. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., July 1—The flour trade 
has been considerably more active this 
week, but dealers say this is mainly due 
to the general cleaning up before the 
new crop flour arrives in this territory. 
Virginia and Tennessee flour quotations 
for late July and August delivery ranged 
$6.35@6.50 for top patents, and $5.50@6 
for Virginia straights and straight pat- 
ents. Mills are not booking for future 
delivery as much as usual at this time of 
the year. The strike appears to have 
given dealers in this territory no con- 
cern, as the railroads have given assur- 
ance that they can maintain fair schedules 
in spite of it. 

Lack of active demand for millfeed 
continues, and quotations are nominal. In 
specific instances large movements have 
been made, but business generally is dull. 
Spring wheat middlings are quoted at 
$24.50@25; standard bran, $23@24; win- 
ter wheat flour middlings, $28; winter 
bran, $25@26; red dog, $38. 

NOTES 

The South Norfolk bakery, which sus- 
pended operations several months ago, is 
about to resume. 

Food prices in Norfolk declined 5 per 
cent during June, 12 out of 15 staple arti- 
cles showing a reduction. 

The Norfolk municipal grain elevator 
probably will be ready by Oct. 1 to 
handle grain. The J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co. will take it over on lease at that time. 

Norfolk, Portsmouth and Newport 
News will appropriate $10,000 to fight the 
Boston rate case which comes before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Sept. 
12 in Boston. Carl Knox Gartner, of 
Washington, has been retained to repre- 
sent Hampton Roads. In this case Bos- 
ton seeks to place import and export 
freight rates on the Atlantic Coast on 
an equality at all ports. 

JoserH A. Leste. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., July 1.—Flour suffered 
a decline and poor business during the 
past week, due to falling grain prices 
and free offerings from mills. The trade 
was disposed to hold off for new crop 
wheat, which promises a large yield. 
Stocks here are moderate to fair. 

Wheat millfeeds also are rather slug- 
gish and prices easier, with demand light. 

Hominy feed prices are steady to un- 


changed, but trade poor. Cottonseed 
meal is lower, under poor demand. 
Stocks are generally light. Cottonseed 


hulls are unchanged and scarce. 

Hay receipts continue small, but prices 
are steady. Only 44 cars, all grades, 
reached Atlanta this week. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





BOOK ON DUST EXPLOSIONS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 1.—“Dust 
Explosions,” a book containing the re- 
sults of seven years of investigation by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is soon to be issued by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, Bos- 
ton, in the interest of reducing fire and 
explosion losses. The book was prepared 
by David J. Price and Harold H. Brown, 
of the Bureau of Chemistry of the de- 
partment, and is expected to be a wel- 
come addition to the meager literature on 
a subject that has been found of great 
economic importance to divers industries. 

One of the numerous tables shows that 
in this country there are now about 21,- 
000 manufacturing plants in which com- 
bustible dust is an unavoidable byproduct. 
These factories, always under the men- 
ace of loss through dust explosions, an- 
nually turn out products to the value 
of nearly $7,000,000,000. That there is 
widespread danger has been proved by 
the occurrence of disastrous explosions 
of dusts of aluminum, coal, cork, cotton- 
seed, flour, grain, leather, malt, phono- 
graph records, rice, rubber, sawdust, 
spices, starch, sugar and sulphur. The 
authors have investigated every notable 
dust explosion in the United States and 
Canada, many of which are discussed in 
the new publication. 

JOHN MARRINAN. 


recent convention of the National 
Falls, N. Y. 


Some 30 years ago the Department of 
Agriculture sent Mark Carleton to Rus- 
sia for the purpose of selecting new types 
of wheat. This was done solely to relieve 
a situation in North and South Dakota 
where, in the semiarid sections, the farm- 
ers were unable successfully to grow 
bread wheats. 

Wheat was the farmers’ main crop 
then even more so than now; consequent- 
ly Mr. Carleton’s job was to find a type 
that would grow where Fyfe wheat would 
not. Previous to this, however, durum 
wheat had been introduced and grown in 
fairly large volume by Russian settlers 
in North Dakota, from one of whom the 
Department of Agriculture purchased its 
first supply of Arnautka. 

Incidentally a condition resulted that 
was not anticipated by those interested. 
This was the opportunity to build up a 
large and important industry, namely, 
the manufacture of macaroni. Consider- 
able effort was made to convince the 
millers and consuming public that flour 
made from durum wheat was just as 
good as, if not superior to, any other 
kind, for bread making purposes. Un- 
fortunately, this idea has prevailed, not 
only in the minds of the agronomists 
with the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, but also in the 
minds of the men in the various states 
as well, hence all work in connection with 
the breeding of new types of wheat in 
the direction of rust resistance and bet- 
ter yields has been conducted more with 
the view to the bread making qualities 
than for macaroni purposes. 

A large part of the macaroni con- 
sumed in the United States was im- 
ported. A few small macaroni plants 
used bread flour of varying grade and 
quality, but their products did not meet 
with much favor, although the most pro- 
gressive manufacturers were anxious to 
be placed on an equal basis with the 
foreign manufacturer as regards raw 
material. With this small market in 
sight, the company with which I am con- 
nected commenced milling durum wheat. 

The quality of the wheat at that time 
was excellent and it proved so profitable 
to the farmer that its growth was soon 
extended to sections which had greater 
rainfall and not so well adapted to its 
cultivation. It also was frequently sown 
on fields from which a crop of bread 
wheat had been harvested the previous 
year, with the result that it became 
mixed by the growth of volunteer wheat. 
Furthermore, black seeds, such as cockle, 
wild peas, buckwheat and other ‘grain 
(more or less inseparable) are proving 
a serious detriment, so that although half 
of the North Dakota wheat crop is now 
durum, the selection for milling purposes 
is more difficult than ever. 

In view of the greatly increased pro- 
duction of this wheat, the agricultural 
colleges of Minnesota and North and 
South Bakota have for several years de- 
voted a good deal of attention to breed- 
ing rust resistant and better yielding 
wheats. In this they have been very 
successful, but as the preliminary quality 
tests were all made for bread making 
value, without giving sufficient considera- 
tion to possibilities as regards the manu- 
facture of macaroni, the result is that 
certain undesirable types have been 
grown in large volume before this has 
been realized. The feeling has seemed 
to prevail that the matter would adjust 
itself; that is, that the undesirable wheats 
would have such a low value that de- 
creased production would be inevitable. 
Unfortunately it did not work out that 
way. As a rule there is no marked dis- 
crimination by the buyer at point of 
origin, for the reason that a large vol- 
ume of any undesirable wheat can be ab- 
sorbed by mixing; consequently it is not 
brought home to the farmer by a marked 
reduction in price. The agronomist has 
done his work so well, though, that a 
decided increased yield per acre of heavy, 
plump wheat will usually offset a loss 
of a few cents per bushel, so that if we 
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Association in Niagara 


simply wait for the matter to adjust it- 
self, the macaroni industry of this coun- 
try will undoubtedly suffer material loss. 

Early last fall we succeeded in find- 
ing a way to determine from small sam- 
ples of wheat the kind of semolina we 
could expect from each individual car. 
As this proved of immense value, we 
lost no time in demonstrating to Mr. 
Miller, supervisor of the federal grading 
in Minneapolis, that much of the durum 
wheat coming into this market was total- 
ly unfit for macaroni purposes. He dis- 
played a great deal of interest and short- 
ly afterwards arranged a meeting which 
included J. T. Williams, Mr. Ball, secre- 
tary of the Spring Wheat Improvement 
Association, Mr. Johnston, agronomist, in 
charge of wheat investigations in South 
Dakota, and others. The meeting lasted 
nearly all afternoon and we made a real 
start. Later, Dr. Trowbridge, of North 
Dakota, and Professor Arney, of Minne- 
sota, began to show keen interest, and 
from what we learn have started real 
constructive work in the direction of the 
betterment of durum wheat for macaroni 
purposes. 

This work is being done by men whose 
business it is to find or develop seed 
wheat that will prove profitable to the 
farmer. They realize that in order to 
accomplish this they must secure the 
types that will be in demand for some 
specific purpose if the farmer is to get 
the highest return. In our correspond- 
ence and discussions we have not advo- 
cated any special type. We do not care 
what it is as long as it has the charac- 
teristics necessary for the production of 
a high-class macaroni, but we do say 
that, so far, the highest proportion of 
desirable wheat has been selected from 
Kubanka, Arnautka and Mindum; while 
Monad, Acme, and Red durum are abso- 
lutely useless for this purpose. 

It was too late to accomplish anything 
so far as the farmer was concerned this 
year, and there is a lot of hard work 
ahead. However, we believe these men 
are alive to the situation and will put 
just as much energy and ability into the 
adjustment of the situation as they did 
in the development of certain types 
which, unfortunately, have not turned 
out well from a quality standpoint.” 





RUSSIA’S 1921 CROPS 

The Central Statistical Bureau of the 
Russian Soviet Republic has given out the 
following comparative figures regarding 
acreages and crops in Russia in 1921 and 
1916, figures for area being in acres and 
those for production in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


*Russia *Ukrania -—Total—, 


Rye— 1921 1921 1916 1921 
APOR cecece 35,366 7,848 56,885 43,214 
Production. 276,845 ..... , ) & | es 

Wheat— 

AAPOR: oc0.00 24,959 11,412 62,263 36,370 
Production. 184,447 ..... 621,204 ..... 

Barley— 

AAPOR ccvece 5,645 9,257 23,852 14,902 
Production 64,803 ....-. 318,908 ..... 

Oats— 

AAPOR cccces 18,412 4,347 40,255 22,758 
Production. 352,839 ..... 855,750 ..... 

Buckwheat— 

BPOR osccce 1,714 2,422 4,954 4,136 
Production. 13,891 ..... CE006 cwcce 

Millet— 

ATOR cccese 7,278 1,701 7,562 8,979 
Production. 50,449 ..... 72,996 ..... 

Corn— 

APOB .cccee 950 1,485 2,486 2,435 
PreGuction. 26,068 cose seece cveve 

Potatoes— 

AFOR 222-0. 2,511 1,234 6,487 3,744 
Production. 311,343 167,452 ..... 478,795 


*Soviet republic of. 





RE-EXPORT OF GOODS IN CUBA 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 1.—The pe- 
riod of re-export or withdrawal of un- 
delivered goods stored in Cuban ports 
has been re-extended to Aug. 31 by a 
decree signed by President Zayas on 
May 30, according to cabled advices to 
the Department of Commerce from C. L. 
Jones, acting commercial attaché at Ha- 
vana, This extension of two months for 
clearances applies to all classes of mer- 
chandise in bonded warehouses, including 
those declared for consumption. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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Save for the fact that the market is 
getting a little nearer the new crop prices, 
there is no change in the situation this 
week. Offers of new crop flours are ex- 
tremely limited, and while there have been 
some of new Kansas flour on a basis of 
$5.75@6 per bbl, jute, prices in the main 
are on a somewhat higher level. 

Buyers are still following their waiting 
policy, although they feel that prices can 

ardly go much lower, but as there is a 
feeling of uncertainty in the market, and 
as the demand is limited, they prefer to 
purchase only for immediate requirements 
and see what the future develops. 

With the somewhat uncertain wheat 
conditions, millers are not inclined to 
make firm offers; consequently, the vol- 
ume of business is limited. Unquestion- 
ably, stocks are low; this is indicated 
clearly by nearly all buyers demanding 
prompt delivery for any purchases made, 
but as they have been able to work along 
on this basis for several months, they feel 
quite safe in still adhering to it. 

Export demand is extremely light, and 
present appearances would not warrant 
the feeling that a change may be expect- 
ed in the near future. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $8.65@ 
9.65; standard patent, $7.25@7.75; first 
clears, $5.50@6.25; soft winter straights, 
$5.50@6; hard winter straights (old), 
$6.50@7; first clears, $5.50@6.25; rye, 
$5.50@6,—all in jute. 


BROKERS ESCAPE EXCESS TAX 


Members of the Produce Exchange do- 
ing a brokerage business escape the excess 
tax of $100 this year because of the de- 
creased value of the exchange member- 
ship. 

The law provides that those engaged in 
brokerage business must pay a tax of $50, 
but if they happen to belong to a rec- 
ognized commercial exchange, in addition 
to this tax they must pay another $100. 
In other words, those brokers who belong 
to commercial bodies membership in 
which is worth $2,000 or over are penal- 
ized $100, but it so happens that at the 

resent time memberships in the New 
Fork Produce Exchange are valued at 
a fraction under this sum. 

Some time ago, when this law was orig- 
inally contemplated, it was pointed out 
in the columns of The Northwestern Mill- 
er that the law was unfair and discrim- 
inatory, but no action was taken to pre- 
sent this phase of the matter to the law 
makers and, consequently, it was passed. 


NOTES 


Frank M. Cole, Kansas City, manager 
of the southwestern branch of W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., spent a few 
days in New York this weck. 

C. M. Fritz, of the Howard Wheat & 
Flour Testing Laboratories, Minneapolis, 
who is making a trip through the East, 
was in New York on June 29. 

William F. Grimm, who for over 30 
years was connected with the Fleisch- 
mann Co., and who has a very wide ac- 
quaintance in the baking trade of the 
Uhited States, has recently joined the 
forces of Samuel Knighton & Son. Mr. 
Grimm’s especial duty will be to look 
after the bakery trade for this firm. 

Among the millers to visit this market 
during the week were Harry G. Randall, 
vice president and general manager Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and man- 
ager Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
Toledo; J. O. Ewing, vice president Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 


C. R. McClave, president Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont. 

Caldwell & Co., Inc., New York, a ship- 
ping concern, recently issued a little book 
which ought to be of value to the flour 
and grain shippers of the United States. 
In it are various tables. One shows the 
ocean freight equivalents on flour in cents 
per 100 lbs, 196 Ibs, 220 lbs and 280 lbs, 
and the equivalent in cents per bushel of 
freight rates for different kinds of. grain, 
ranging from 5c to 50c per 100 lbs, as 
well as a converting table on sterling 
quotations in cents per 100 lbs for any 
rate from 4.05 to 4.86 inclusive. 

James Parish Lee, vice president of the 
Standard Milling Co., New York, was 
held up and robbed in his home at 50 East 
Sixty-fifth Street, recently, after return- 
ing from a theatre. The hold-up was 
rather spectacular, in that the burglar 
entered through a window in the early 
morning hours. Mr. and Mrs. Lee were 
awakened by the noise of the opening win- 
dow, and were commanded by the burglar 
to hold up their hands. The invader suc- 
ceeded in getting $50 in cash from Mr. 
Lee, and some jewelry from Mrs. Lee. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 1—Reports on 
flour sales this week range all the way 
from very dull to the best week in months. 
The reason for this wide variance is 
something of a guess. However, with 
most of the mills reporting light sales, 
the real average of business is slack. In 
the main, mills have been running on old 
orders. The possibility of a serious tie- 
up in rail transportation has hurried up 
shipping directions in many cases, but in 
the main it is the same old waiting game. 

While in most cases there has been 
hardly business enough to establish prices 
with accuracy, in the main there have 
been slight concessions on hard wheat 
flours. Firm offers might uncover still 
lower prices. Here are the going quo- 
tations: spring patents, $8.50@8.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.90; 
spring straights, $8.50, cotton 98’s, mostly 
jobbing; bakers patent, $8.15@8.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears 
(closely sold up and firm), $6.50@7.50, 
according to brand, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.75; low grade, $4.25, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills continue to snow con- 
siderable volume. Some report all the 
new business they can handle on fairly 
prompt delivery, with sales booked up to 
about July 20. Millers draw the line on 
selling any new crop flour. However, 
there is no demand, and the intent of the 
trade appears to be to get small to mod- 
erate stocks of winter straights before 
there is any chance of mixing in new 
wheat. Prices on established brands are 
a shade lower, with sales at $5.85@5.95 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6.50@7. 

As a rule, country mills report very 
slack business. There are a few excep- 
tions in the vicinity of this city, such 
mills getting considerable trade from re- 
tailers here. There is plenty of wheat to 
be had, and some country mills, to hold 
offerings back, have cut the price to 
$1.05, and even at that have bought some. 
However, the going price for soft winter 
wheat at city mills is $1.10@1.15 bu. 

Mills generally are getting caught up 
on their bookings of rye flour. New or- 
ders are coming in small lots, and few of 
them. Prices on best white brands are 
10@20c lower, with top grades offered 
around $5.90 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston. Western brands slow, with light 
nominally offered at $7, and medium at 
25c less. Entire wheat is offered at $7.90 
@8 bbl, and graham at $5.70@5.80, both 
basis cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston rates. 

Millfeed is dull, but there is little ac- 


cumulation. Some mills have lowered 
prices slightly, but in the main prices are 
steady. Going quotations: spring bran, 
$24@24.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $80; winter bran, $28, sacked, most- 
ly mill door; spring middlings, standard 
$26.50, flour $29, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $82@34; winter middlings, $29, 
sacked, mostly mill door. Rye feed 
steady at $24@25 ton, sacked, mill door. 
Western feeds have been in good demand, 
with sales picking up. Ground oats $386 
ton, and corn meal $31, both bulk basis. 
Corn meal, table quality, steady at $2 per 
100 lbs, small lots. 


OUTPUT OF ROCHESTER MILLS 


Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls flour, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TR WOOK .ccccovcedeccecs 8,100 44 
EeMet WOOK wvccwcccecvccses 6,300 34 


Of this week’s total, 6,100 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 700 


rye. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., July 1.—The local 
flour market has been firm in tone, but 
inanimate all week. No one feels like 
buying flour around Christmas or the 
Fourth of July. That’s where the trade 
draws the line, preferring to play at such 
times, regardless of the cost. Buyers are 
counting big on the bargains they are 
going to pick up after the three days’ 
holiday, but the indications are that they 
will be doomed to disappointment, in view 
of the railroad strike and the bad reports 
which are now being received in connec- 
tion with the new wheat crop. 

Baltimore and Chicago are up only 3@ 
4c from a week ago on wheat, whereas 
Minneapolis and Kansas City, the home 
of the cash wheat fiends, show a gain of 
4@13c, which was to be expected and tells 
the tale. However, the Minneapolis and 
Kansas City sharks are due for a rude 
awakening before long. The wiseacres 
are now calling the wheat crop in this 
and other sections of the country poor in 
quality and short in yield—just the re- 
verse of what they have been telling us. 
It is hard to say what to believe, but cer- 
tain it is that offerings of new crop flour, 
after starting the season at tempting 
prices, have suddenly and completely van- 
ished from sight. 

Springs were strong but neglected, first 
patents closing nominally at $8@8.25; 
standard patents, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. These 
figures do not represent the full advance 
in wheat or what many mills were asking 
at the close, but they do aim to cover the 
ideas of buyers as far as they can be 
ascertained. There was little or no trad- 
ing, as most buyers have some stock and 
will turn to new bleached hard winters 
rather than pay current rates for old 
springs. 

Hard winters were upward but inac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $7.25@7.50; straights, $6.75@ 
7,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk. Buyers were reluctant to pay 
extreme quotations for choice old stock. 
The trade was ready to buy some new 
flour at reasonable rates, but mills gen- 
erally were not willing to book orders 
except at practically the prices of old 
and for August shipment, which did not 
suit the buyers at all. An occasional mill 
was any to sell new at 25c under old 
and give last half of July or first half of 
August shipment, but they were the ex- 
ception; consequently, the business was 
limited. 

Soft winters were firmer but slow, short 
patents closing nominally at $6.50@6.75; 
near-by straights, $5.50@5.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. The trad- 
ing was particularly light in both patent 
and near-by straight, as buyers didn’t 
care specially for any more old goods and 
found it impossible to contract for an 
volume of new at satisfactory figures. A 
good volume of new near-by straight 
could have been placed at $4.75, bulk, and 
possibly up to $5, bulk, but the mills were 
out of it for the present, with some of 
them wanting up to $5.25, bulk, or more, 
for August shipment. Freer receipts of 
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wheat and a downward trend in the mar- 
ket might relieve the situation. 

City mills continued to do a good busi- 
ness, both for domestic and export ac- 
count, which enabled them to run quite 
strong. They made no change in their 
prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 23,416 
bbls; destined for export, 7,715. 


NOTES 


F. H. Strong, with the Carpenter Grain 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., was on ’change 
here today. 

Duane R. Rice, vice president City 
Baking Co., is enjoying a vacation at At- 
lantic City, accompanied by his wife. 

Exports from here this week included 
3,368 bbls flour and 1,924,650 bus grain— 
474,493 wheat, 772,895 corn, 648,966 rye 
19,963 oats and 8,333 barley. 

William McK. Brittain has been re- 
elected manage of the Export and Im 
port Board of Trade, his new term being 
for a year from Sept. 15 next. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to July 1, 1922, 690,017 bus; year 
ago, 419,992. Range of prices this week, 
714,@72c; last year, 693, @70c. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.65 bu; domestic wheat, $1.40; corn, 
80c; rye, $1; barley, 80c; oats, 55c. 

William E. Harris, of W. E. Harris & 
Son, grain and forwarding, has gone for 
two weeks’ motoring to Niaine and the 
White Mountains, accompanied by his 
wife. 

Lewis Blaustein, president Atlantic 
Flour Co., accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, has returned from Canadi, 
where he found the crop prospects for 
wheat great. 

A. Schauman & Son, Inc., with $1,000 
capital stock, par value $1, to deal in 
groceries, etc., has been incorporated b) 
Clarence A. and Albert Schauman ani 
H. A. Yestadt. 

The old Garrett mill, formerly known 
as the Clark mill, on Falls Road, about 
four miles from Baltimore, with goox| 
water power and 60 bbls daily capacity, 
will be sold at public auction at Towson, 
Md., court house door on July 10. 

The Federation Supply Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., with no capital stock, to pur- 
chase farm supplies in a co-operative way, 
has been incorporated by Henry F. Val- 
entine, Norman S. Yoder and Lafayette 
A. Cardner. 

A charter has been granted to the Riv- 
erton (Va.) Mills Corporation, the incer- 
porators being B. J. Hillidage, Front 
Royal, president; W. G. Dearing, Front 
Royal, secretary, and John W. Wovd, 
Linden, Va. : 

The Colgate (Md.) Food Products (o. 
was adjudicated bankrupt in the United 
States court here last Tuesday, and a rc- 
ceiver was appointed under bond of $2).- 
000. Philadelphia concerns were com- 
plainants against the company, which, it 
is said, admitted its insolvency. 


It is reported that an explosion in tlic 
elevator of the Hurlock (Md.) Milling 
Co., thought to have been due to sonic 
one lighting a match while the elevator 
was being fumigated, resulted in blow- 
ing up the elevator and fatally injuring 
one colored man and badly hurting an 
other. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., July 1.—The reaction i) 
wheat prices caused a marking up in flou" 
values, and quotations are now generall\ 
15@30c higher than a week ago. Thi- 
has not resulted in any increase in de 
mand, but rather has had the effect 0! 
causing prospective buyers to await de 
velopments. Once in a while a salesmai: 
reports the sale of one or two cars, where 
some buyer appeared willing to take « 
chance on the breaks in values whic: 
made such purchases attractive. On tli 
whole, however, such buying was not gel- 
eral. 

* New wheat flour is offering a little more 
freely, but mill agents are disappointed 
over the failure of buyers to promptly 
take hold of current offerings. Buyers 
have been expecting much lower prices as 
the new crop year opens, and the little 
flour purchased has been more in the na- 
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ture of a “feeler” than a desire to antici- 
pate wants to any extent. 

At the close of the week there is con- 
siderable irregularity reported in the 
range of prices on the various grades of 
flour. Some mills, anxious to keep run- 
ning, are quoting spring and hard winter 
wheat flours at figures which, if not below 
cost, are certainly only a very narrow 
Soft winter 
wheat flours show more weakness along 
this line than the other grades. 

The spread between new and old wheat 
flour has greatly narrowed of late, in 
some cases being not over 40c bbl. It 
is expected that this difference will soon 
show less of a spread as the time for new 
flours to arrive approaches. 


NOTES 

Sixty members of the office force of 
the Chamber of Commerce enjoyed their 
annual outing at Pemberton, Mass., on 
June 28. 

The M. & M. Bakeries, Inc., Boston, 
was formed June 22, with $60,000 capital. 
Thomas J. Barry is president, and Pat- 
rick H. McManus treasurer. 

Among visitors this week were J. O. 
Ewing, vice president Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and ; 
Grimm, associated with S. Knighton & 
Son, New York. 

The second big cargo of cereal shipped 
from Boston in five days was taken out 
this week by the Dutch steamer Alcyone, 
and was destined for Rotterdam, Hol- 
land. The steamer carried 274,403 bus 
corn, all of which was loaded from the 
Hoosac elevator of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 

The Dutch steamer Aludra will be due 
here July 8 from Marseilles, France, to 
load a full cargo of grain, probably 
300,000 bus, all corn. The Alwaiki, also 
Dutch, will arrive in Boston July 8 to 
load one of the largest grain cargoes 
taken from this port in years. She will 
carry a total of 351,571 bus, of which 
128,571 will be corn, 120,000 oats, 43,000 
barley and 40,000 wheat. This grain is 
already in elevator here awaiting the ar- 
rival of the steamer. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burravo, N. Y., July 1.—Flour busi- 
ness picked up considerably this week, 
some of the big mills reporting that they 
are running to capacity and that, in order 
to shut down on the coming holiday, they 
will run on Sunday. Shipping directions 
have been coming in freely, and very few 
have any stocks on hand today. This fact 
will keep them busy next week as, besides 
the better domestic trade, some export 
orders are being filled. 

While the threatened railroad strike 
created some action on the part of buyers, 
particularly a few bakers who were look- 
iny for the bottom before they would take 
hold, the bulk of the trade was indiffer- 
ei! regarding that situation, and took 
only what they had to have. While the 
miils here did not expect the strike would 
cone, they advised their customers to be 
on the safe side and have at least a fair 
surplus of stock on hand. A number did 
this, but many are known to need flour, 
and these will be caught short should 
the strike continue for even a short time. 

The advance in average cash wheat in 
the Northwest of about 7c and in Kansas 
of 15e for good milling wheat was re- 
flected here in flour prices, but there is 
stil! a wide range. The mills could sell 
an. quantity of flour at bids being made, 
ii are picking out only those showing 
th least loss. Prices are about 25c higher 
then last week on the best patents and 
30° on bakers, with first clears scarce 
ana strong at 15@25c advance. Second 
clevr dull and easy, with some ridiculously 
lov bids reported from the seaboard. Rye 
flor continues dull and unsettled. 

i.ocal retail prices are steadier, the 
be-t family patent in 1%’s being held at 
$8.75, the same as last week. Demand is 
very light. 

iXansas mill agents here say they are 
selling a little, but demand was checked 
by the advance of about 25¢c late this 
Weck, They are not talking new crop 
flcur to any extent. The range for short 
patents was $6.90@7.75, and for standard 
Patents $6@7.25. 

Canadian mills are not in the market 
here, as restrictions are said to be too 
tight. 
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Millfeeds were down again this week, 
bran and middlings selling at least $1 
under last week, ‘but ‘reacted the past 
few days and are about where they were 
a week ago. Bran is selling better than 
middlings as a rule, but the movement of 
both is light since the advance. Showers 
have been regular this week, and it will 
take some hot, dry weather to change 
present unusually excellent pasturage 
conditions. On the other hand, prices of 
milk were advanced today and feeding 
will be heavier, it is expected. Some of 
the mills sold ahead for several weeks on 
the decline, and others are not forcing 
their surplus on the market. Jobbers, 
however, believe prices must go consider- 
ably lower if present production con- 
tinues. 

Canadian feeds are being offered at $20 
for bran and $21 for middlings, track, 
Buffalo. A little business was done. 

Corn meal coarse feed in good demand 
and higher, following the advance in this 
cereal. Hominy feed stronger and sell- 
ing fairly well, with offerings light. Glu- 
ten feéd lower and quiet, and offerings 
liberal. Cottonseed meal is selling away 
below the shipping price, there being some 
distress stuff here and little demand. Oil 
meal in plentiful supply and quiet. Milo 
scarce and higher; no offerings on spot. 
No. 3 mixed Kafir was quoted at $1.90 
and No. 8 at $1.87, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats in good demand and firm. 
Reground oat hulls neglected and nom- 
inal. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output = activity 
\ @.. MePEPerrrererie 154,025 * 93 
BE WEE 6.00 605.065 04608 152,875 92 
ee Terrie 123,450 74 
PWO FORTS OBO .occcccevrs 114,122 68 
Three years ago .......... 127,300 79 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 4,- 
015,000 bus, compared with 607,240 a year 
ago. 
J. J. Buhler, of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., was a recent visitor 
here. 

W. C. Richards, of W. C. Richards & 
Son, Parish, N. Y., flour and feed, was 
in Buffalo this week. 

Eugene Crow, of the Crow Flour Co., 
of this city, is up in the north woods of 
Canada on a vacation. 

Canal shipments of grain from Buffalo 
to New York this week were only 208,000 
bus, compared with three times that quan- 
tity a year ago. 

The Hall Baking Co. directors have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1%, per cent on all preferred stock of 
record on June 30. 

George Gesegnet, representing the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, passed the cigars at the Buffalo 
Flour Club this week. It’s a boy. 

Shipments to Montreal from Buffalo 
elevators this week by lake were 464,250 
bus wheat; last year, 443,027 bus wheat, 
122,000 bus corn and 60,189 bus rye. 

While heavy rain means a big hay crop, 
it has destroyed many acres of grain this 
week in this state. The damage in Jef- 
ferson County alone is estimated at $1,- 
000,000. 

Theo. S. Banks, representing the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., and 
president of the Buffalo Flour Club, is 
on a two weeks’ vacation with his family 
in New England. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 5,163,243 bus, of which 1,950,- 
000 were wheat, 897,000 bus coming from 
Canada. A year ago the receipts were 
3,248,000 bus grain, 250,000 from Canada. 

M. E. Cohn, president of the Sunset 
Feed Co., Inc., of Buffalo, has returned 
from a three weeks’ business trip through 
the Northwest, New England, this state 
and Canada. He also attended the feed 
convention at Albany. 

The New York Canal and Great Lakes 
Corporation, beginning today, will dis- 
patch westbound fleets from New York 
every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
and eastbound fleets from this port every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. This 
company operates 90 boats. 

There is labor trouble in the air. Dock 
men have been out on strike, and car 


coopers and shop men quit today. Sailors 
are also taking a strike vote. Besides 
this, the citizens of Buffalo not having 
autos will have to walk to church, as the 
street car union has ordered a strike at 
midnight. 

At the present rate of increase in re- 
ceipts of grain at this port, the record 
for the year will far exceed previous traf- 
fic on the lake. The figures for the sea- 
sons to July compare as follows: 


1922 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 1,760,995 1,222,293 919,973 
Wheat, bus.. 31,353,597 15,277,484 2,838,164 
Corn, bus.... 15,424,621 14,086,645 261,400 
Oats, bus.... 16,979,951 8,007,799 3,625,204 
Barley, bus.. 2,297,252 1,674,795 787,707 
Rye, bus..... 6,807,891 2,572,019 6,935,640 
Flaxseed, bus 99,471 $39,304 = never 





Totals, bus. 72,962,783 42,448,136 13,448,115 
E. BaNGASsER. 


PITTSBURGH 

PirrspurcH, Pa., July 1.—Buying in 
this district during the past week was 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, there being 
very little or no change. As a general 
rule, jobbers are looking for lower prices 
and stocks are running exceedingly low. 

There is a favorable outlook in the 
coal strike situation, which has passed 
its thirteenth week. The strike has great- 
ly reduced the stocks of merchants in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, 
and with the prospects of an early settle- 
ment there will be a big demand. 

Prices quoted during the past week: 
hard winter wheat short patents $7.50@8, 
standard patents $6.75@7.25; spring 
wheat short patents $8.75@9, standard 
patents $8@8.50,—all 98's, cotton, f.o.b., 
Pittsburgh delivery; soft winter wheat 
patents, $6, bulk, Pittsburgh delivery. 

The demand for millfeed was extreme- 
ly dull, and prices remained unchanged. 
Quotations: spring wheat bran, $20@ 
20.50; short middlings, $21.50@22; flour 
middlings, $28@29.50; red dog, $35@37; 
low grade, $36@37. 


NOTES 
C. B. Blair, a Waynesburg, Pa., miller, 
visited jobbers and brokers here this 
week, 
A. L. Stanchfield, Minneapolis flour and 
feed broker, was among Pittsburgh vis- 
itors during the week. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuiLavELPHia, Pa., July 1.—There was 
little trading in flour during the past 
week, buyers preferring to hold off until 
the new crop shall be available before 
making purchases in excess of what is 
needed to supply current needs. Limits 
on hard winters were reduced about 25c 
bbl early in the week, but at the close 
a firmer feeling is evident in the mar- 
ket, in view of the strength of wheat. 


NOTES 

The stock of flour in Philadelphia pub- 
lic warehouses is 96,434 bbls, against 
113,732 a month ago and 81,565 on July 
1, 1921. 

Morris F., Harvey and Roy L. Miller, 
of the grain and hay firm of L. F. Miller 
& Sons, have opened their cottages at 
Ocean City and will spend the summer 
there with their families. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were Jacob O. Ewing, vice presi- 
dent and manager Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and Allen Logan, 
of the Logan Bros. Grain Co., Kansas 
City. SamuEt S. DanieEts. 





OKLAHOMA 
Country trade flour buying continued 
slow this week. Movement was of little 
interest generally. In trade circles there 
was scarcely any talk of spot export busi- 
ness. The little there was related to 
sporadic calls for clears. In the vicinity 


of Oklahoma City at the end of the week . 


no flour had been made from new wheat, 
nor was there much demand for old 
wheat flour. 

Laboratory tests of new wheat con- 
tinue generally satisfactory. Some sam- 
ples from a territory nearly always good 
were disappointing. Millers are agreed 
that it is too early to pass upon the. 
quality of new wheat covering the sever- 
al sections of the grain belt, but they 
have not changed their belief that it is 
much superior to that of last year. The 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. had 


63 


a sample of wheat from one of its sta- 
tions that ran 12.80 protein. Samples 
from the same station last year contained 
10.40 of protein. 

There was a healthy movement of mill- 
feeds for the season, but offers generally 
were too low. Millers are not disposed 
to sell at sacrifice prices. “Millfeeds 
cannot stay down,” one local miller says. 
“I consider bran at less than $1 is a 
bargain. The demand is good, the out- 
put is light and the weather is dry. My 
opinion is that about all the feeds moving 
are the surpluses of mills that want to 
clear them out. Surpluses are scarce, 
however, and may be needed with flour 
shipments before a new corn crop is on 
the market, if broken car buying con- 
tinues as it has been for a long time.” 

Flour went off 30c during the week, 
hard wheat short patent selling at $6.50. 
Straights sold at $6, first clears at $5.50, 
second clears at $5 and low grade at 
$4.50. Soft wheat patent brought $6.70, 
straights $6.20 and low grade $5.70. 

Current quotations on mill-run bran 
had a maximum of $1, but some moved at 
90@95c. Shorts went up to $1.25 and 
chops to $1.50. Twenty-five-pound bags 
of meal brought 50c. 


NOTES 


George Grogan, manager of the Acme 
Milling Co., attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Kansas Millers’ Club at Hutch- 
inson. 


A. G. Hinn, manager of the Harvest 
Queen Mills, Plainview, Texas, and J. B. 
Wallace, federal grain inspector at that 
point, returning recently from a tour of 
a part of eastern New Mexico, reported 
that the wheat crop will be unusually 
short in the good wheat belt surrounding 
Clovis. 

The Perry Mill & Elevator Co. has 
bought from the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co. four elevators recently pur- 
chased from the Sun Grain & Export Co. 
They are at Fairmont, Braman, New- 
kirk and Eagle City. The Oklahoma 
City company already had an elevator at 
Eagle City. 

Methods of grading wheat by millers 
and exporters of Texas, not in keeping 
with those of federal grain inspectors, 
were condemned by members of the 
Plainview (Texas) Grain Exchange in its 
recent annual meeting. Some members 
pledged themselves not to sell to millers 
who do not accept federal grain inspec- 
tion grades. 

L. H. Bowen, president of the Bowen- 
Romer Flour Mills, Independence, Kan- 
sas, and W. T. Oglesby, of the Oglesby 
Feed Stores Co., Fort Smith, have 
formed a partnership at Fort Smith and 
will engage in the flour and grain busi- 
ness. They have contracted for a: ware- 
house and are negotiating for a grain 
elevator. Mr. Oglesby announces that 
the new concern will have no connection 
with the Oglesby Feed Stores Co. 


The Oklahoma banking board is offer- 
ing for sale the milling plant of the 
Gresham Flour Mills Corporation at 
Guthrie, which the board bought last 
week, at a. trustee’s sale, for $35,000. 
Judge W. H. Zwick, assistant attorney 
general, says the board bought the plant 
to acquire title, having only.a mortgage 
prior to the sale, and that it now is anx- 
ious to dispose of the plant. The Fair- 
banks-Morse Co. has a mortgage of $33,- 
000 against the power plant. The board 
recently sold its equity in a brick build- 
ing at Guthrie owned by the Sun Grain 
& Export Co. for $9,000. A mortgage 
for $11,000 and back taxes for two years 
yet incumber it. 

Two cases involving flour milling con- 
cerns were héard recently in federal 
court at Fort Smith, Ark. One was a 
suit of the Kramer-Fair Milling Co. 
against the City National Bank of Fort 
Smith, involving a sight draft for $9,300 
against the milling company, the amount, 
it was alleged, being used to pay debts 
of the Interstate Grain Co. The bank 
contended that the milling company owns 
the grain company and that the signa- 
ture of the president of the former war- 
ranted payment of the draft. The other 
case was that of the Stafford (Kansas) 
Flour Mills against Isaac Peck, a mer- 
chant of Magazine, Ark., asking recov- 
ery of $3,900 and involving refusal of 
the merchant to accept a shipment of 
flour. 
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Millers report that local trade for fam- 
ily flours is holding up very satisfactori- 
ly, as stocks are light. Business with the 
bakers, however, is largely confined to 
deliveries on old contracts, as most of 
them have booked their requirements for 
at least 60 days. 

Outside domestic demand from points 
reached by rail shipment is quiet, neither 
the Southeast nor Middle West having 
been in the market this week, excepting a 
few scattered points. Quotations based 
on the further rate reduction just made 
to the Atlantic and Gulf seaboard by in- 
tercoastal steamship lines are resulting in 
some sales, and a good business is in 
prospect. 

Export demand from the United King- 
dom is small, but there has been some 
revival of interest from both Hongkong 
and Japan. Hongkong has bought cut- 
off this week around $5.50 bbl, f.o.b., Pa- 
cific seaboard, and straights have sold to 
J — at $5@5.20. 

irst patents, basis cotton 98’s, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $8.30@9.35 bbl; Montana, $7.55@ 
8.10; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$7.55@8.25. Local bakers patent, basis 
98's, $7.25@7.35 bbl; blue-stem family 
patent, basis cotton 49’s, $7.80@8. 

There has been a sharp break in mill- 
feed prices this week caused, apparently, 
sf cheap offerings of Montana feeds. 

ontana mixed feed has been selling at 
$26@26.50 ton, f.o.b., Pacific seaboard, 
which is approximately $3 less than a 
week ago. Washington mill-run has sold 
as low as $29, mixed cars, though the 
nominal quotation of the mills is $33 to 
jobbers. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 52,800 ,161 34 
Last week ........ 52,800 16,452 31 
VORP GHO ccccccese 52,800 25,936 49 
Two years ago..... 52,800 9,151 17 
Three years ago.... 52,800 36,575 78 
Four years ago.... 46,800 25,355 64 
Five years ago..... 40,800 11,828 28 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
TRIS WOOK cccccess 57,000 > 
Last week ..«...... 57,000 21,430 38 
Year ago ......++. 57,000 20,394 53 
Two years ago..... 57,000 19,395 34 
Three years ago.... 57,000 43,845 q7 
Four years ago.... 57,000 7,313 12 
Five years ago..... 57,000 18,909 33 


Forty interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
osm ended June 24, 1922, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 189,900 bbls of flour, 
made 39,984, or 21 per cent of capacity, 
against 46,227 made the previous fort- 
night by 37 mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 203,940 bbls, or 23 per cent 
of capacity. . 

NOTES 

Arrivals of corn at Seattle for the 
crop year ended today show a large in- 
crease over last year, 1,734 cars having 
been received, against 752 a year ago. 

The state department of public works 
has ordered the railroads to file tariffs on 
one day’s notice placing rates, effective 
July 1, on intrastate business on a level 
not to exceed 124% per cent over rates 
in effect Aug. 25, 1920. 

The Eagle (Idaho) Mercantile & Mill- 


ing Co., flour miller and merchandise 
dealer, has been dissolved. Its mill has 
been taken over by W. H. Stuart and T. 
H. Aiken, who will operate it under the 
name of the Eagle Milling Co. 


R. P. Tjossem, president R. P. Tjos- 
sem & Son, flour millers, of Ellensburg, 
Wash., died June 27. Mr. Tjossem was 
the oldest miller in the Pacific Northwest 
actively engaged in business. The Indian 
trade was an important factor in the 
early days of his milling career. In order 
that the mills might control this trade, 
white settlers were restricted in their flour 
purchases to the consumptive capacities 
of their families, according to the number 
therein. 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. will 
inaugurate a freight steamship service 
early in August between Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland and the Atlantic Coast, with 
four 10,000-ton vessels. Sailings will be 
made every three weeks. The ships will 
dock at New York at pier 45 on the Man- 
hattan side. The company has withdrawn 
from the intercoastal rate conference, 
and announces that it will meet all rates 
made by other lines “and quote such other 
rates as are necessary to insure getting 
cargoes.” 


Federal officials are showing great ac- 
tivity in examining all arrivals of flour at 
north Pacific Coast points shipped in in- 
terstate commerce, and testing them for 
moisture content at time of packing. A 
number of seizures of such flour have been 
made at Seattle recently, on the ground 
that they have arrived short weight on 
account of evaporation of excessive mois- 
ture content when packed. No fines have 
been imposed so far, but the flour has 
been released where consignees have re- 
filled the packages to the marked weight. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the application of the North 
Pacific Coast Freight Bureau for author- 
ity to issue a tariff on five days’ notice, 
permitting flour shipments in this terri- 
tory in packages of the sizes customarily 
used here, some of which are smaller than 
the Consolidated Freight Classification 
specifications, which become effective July 
1. The North Pacific Coast Freight Bu- 
reau is issuing a new grain and grain 
products tariff, effective Aug. 10, which 
will authorize the use in this territory of 
cotton flour sacks of the sizes heretofore 
customary on the Pacific Coast. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., July 1.—The flour 
market was less active this week. Ap- 
parently, a large percentage of jobbers 
and bakers in need of additional sup- 
plies of old crop flour covered for their 
requirements during the first two weeks 
in June and, in consequence, little busi- 
ness for old crop flour can be expected. 
Buyers generally are extremely bearish 
on new crop flour and little activity is 
expected until the movement of the spring 
wheat crop along in September. 

Local mills have reduced family patents 
40c bbl, making the price $7.95. Other 
mill prices during the week have been 
little changed, and are as follows: Dakota 
standard patent, $8@9; Dakota clear, 
$8.20; Montana standard, $7.50@8.35; 
Montana clear, $7.55; Dakota and Mon- 
tana fancy patent, 50c bbl over standard 
patent; Kansas first patent, $7.80; Kan- 
sas standard, $7.60; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $7@7.50; cut-off, 
$6@6.50,—basis 98's, cotton, delivered, 
San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is unchanged. In- 
quiry is fair, offerings quite liberal, with 
eastern bran and mill-run a little lower 
than last week. Eastern red bran and 
mill-run were offered at $28@30 ton; west 
coast white bran and mill-run, $36@38; 


low grade flour, $41@42,—delivered, San 
Francisco. 
NOTES 

Barley exports from San Francisco for 
May were as follows: to United Kingdom, 
138,000 ctls; continent, 50,863; miscel- 
laneous, 50; total, 188,913. 

The Marine Exchange reports the fol- 
lowing exports of flour for the month of 
May: to Japan, 2,000 bbls; Mexico, 3,962; 
Central America, 11,791; South America, 
5,242; United Kingdom and Continent, 
2,241; miscellaneous, 270; total, 25,506. 

As a result of the warm weather, sev- 
eral destructive fires have occurred. One 
at Hanford, starting in the wheat fields, 
has caused a loss estimated at over $150,- 
000. Another, causing damage estimated 
at $25,000, swept a 1,000-acre grain field 
belonging to J. F, Gibson, Visalia. 

Considerable flour entering San Fran- 
cisco has been condemned by the food 
and drugs department of the federal gov- 
ernment on account of excess moisture 
and light weight. There are approxi- 
mately 10,000 bbls of such flour tempo- 
rarily withdrawn from the market. 


Maurice J. Goodheart, wholesale grain 
dealer, Porterville, has sold his grain 
warehouse to Allan Leslie, also of Por- 
terville. The new purchaser is in the 
grain business, and will open this house 
immediately. Mr. Goodheart intends to 
devote all of his time to the grain buying 
side of the business, instead of the ware- 
housing end. 

At the annual meeting of the South 
Pacific Millers’ Association, on June 23, 
in San Francisco, the following board of 
directors was elected for the coming 
year: president, E. A. Deming, Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., San Francisco; vice 
president, Ellis Hart, Golden Eagle Mill- 
ing Co., Petaluma; R. D. Joyce, Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., San Francisco; W. 
L. Beedy, Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco; B. F. Butterfield, M. Phillips & 
Co., San Francisco; J. M. Cole, Pasadena 
(Cal.) Milling Co; S. L. Cooper, Pitt 
Mill & Elevator Co., Lovelock, Nev. 


OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, July 1.—The flour 
market was steady this week, with prices 
unchanged at $7.75 for family patents, 
$7.55 for bakers hard wheat and $7.35 for 
bakers blue-stem patents. Local trade 
was quiet. 

There has been a moderate revival in 
oriental business. A number of small lots 
were sold, mostly to Japan; also several 
wheat parcels. It is likely this is only a 
spurt to fill in between crops, and when 
pressing wants are filled the business is 
expected to subside. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 13,402 23 
Last week ........ 57,000 13,394 23 
Year O80 ..cccccee 48,000 16,888 35 
Two years ago.... 48,000 34,277 71 
Three years ago.... 42,600 33,978 79 
Four years ago..... 40,500 ..... ee 
Five years ago..,... 33,000 7,620 23 


Wheat buying this week has been con- 
fined to club, to fill export sales, and 
offerings most of the time were under the 
demand. Closing bids at the exchange: 
hard white, soft white and white club, 
$1.15 bu; hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.12; red Walla, $1.03. In the 
open market up to $1.18 was paid for 
club. 

The coarse grain market was slow at 
$29.75 ton for No. 2 eastern yellow corn 
and $35 for sacked white oats. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 
Portland wheat exports in the year just 
ended broke all records for the port, 
aggregating 35,727,877 bus, or 10,669,981 
over the previous year. 

Flour exports for the 1921-22 season 
declined somewhat, being 1,295,597 bbls, 
against 1,382,329 for the previous season. 

Wheat receipts at Portland during the 
year were 29,194 cars, compared with 21,- 
102 the previous year and 9,618 two years 
ago. 

_ receipts were 2,250 cars, against 
1,207 last year and 4,057 two years ago. 


FORECLOSURE ON MILL MORTGAGE 


The United States National Bank of 
this city has filed suit in the circuit court 
to foreclose a mortgage for $160,000 on 
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the new Eagle mill, on the property of 
the municipal terminal. When the fore- 
closure is completed the mill will be op- 
erated by Mark P. Miller, an experienced 
miller from Moscow, Idaho, and C. W. 
Jennison, formerly of Williston, N. D. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Anoetes, Cat., July 1.—The local 
mills reduced their family flour prices 
yesterday 40c bbl, and have adopted the 
new flour package differentials issued on 
June 12 by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. 

NOTES 

More than 1,200 persons gathered in 
Brookside Park on June 21 for the annual 
picnic of the H. G. Chaffee Grocery 
Stores. 

Fire which started in the wheat fields 
southwest of Riverdale on June 23 is 
reported to have caused damage amount- 
ing to about $100,000. Most of the crop 
was insured at the rate of 15 sacks to 
the acre. 

Downward revision of coast-to-coast 
ocean freight rates was announced yes- 
terdgy by the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co. This firm also announces that it 
has withdrawn from the Atlantic Inter- 
coastal Conference. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., July 1.—Condi- 
tions in the milling industry in Montana 
remain dull, being limited by almost pure- 
ly domestic demand at present. Wheat 
prices hold the flour quotations about the 
same as for the past two weeks. Follow- 
ing is the current price list for Great 
Falls mills: patent flour $7.50 and first 
clear $6, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran. $26 ton and 
standard middlings $28, same terms. 





GRASSHOPPERS aT WORK 


Reports from various sections of the 
wheat growing belt of Montana indicate 
that most of the grasshopper danger ex- 
ists in Cascade and Fergus counties, the 
localities where the pests are found being 
quite numerous. Farmers have been 
waging an aggressive fight, and it is 
claimed that they have kept the pest well 
in check, but there will nevertheless be 
considerable damage to the crop. The 
hopper doing the mischief is the small 
type, light in color and inactive in the 
first stages, but when it attacks the wheat 
the stalk falls. Some of the worst dam- 
age in northern Cascade County and 
southern Chouteau County has been to 
range grass, bluejoint being seriously af- 
fected by the hoppers cutting down the 
heads, the source of the best feed when 
the grass cures in the fall. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, July 1.—Strength was 
noticeable during the past week in the 
Utah and Idaho wheat market, with little 
grain moving and a better demand from 
millers. Hard wheats generally held 
above the $1 mark, with short transit bill- 
ing through Ogden. 

The cash quotations today, with short 
transit billing, were as follows: Utah win- 
ter wheat, No. 1 dark hard, $1.02 bu; 
Utah white wheat, No. 2 soft white 84c, 
No. 1 hard white 90c; Idaho winter wheat, 
No. 1 dark hard $1.05, No. 1 hard winter 
87c, No. 1 hard white 93c, No. 2 soft 
white 87c; Idaho hard spring wheat, No. 
1 dark northern, $1.13; Idaho white feed 
oats, $38 ton, bulk; eastern corn, No. 
yellow, $1.40@1.42 per 100 lbs; No. 2 
mixed, $1.37@1.40. 

NOTES 

Heber Scowcroft, vice president of the 
John Scowcroft & Sons Co., died Thurs- 
day at his home in Ogden, after an illness 
of several months. He was for many 
years in charge of the wholesale grocery 
department of the Scowcroft company. 

W. J. Morgan, federal grain inspector 
for the Ogden district, made the follow- 
ing inspections during the year ending 
June 30, 1922: inbound inspections at Og- 
den, 9,403; outbound, 2,405; outbound in- 
spections at Pocatello, 6; inbound, 98(; 
total, 12,790; total for 1921, 7,880; in- 
crease, 4,906. 

The Ogden Grain Exchange has leased 
the entire second floor of the Commercial 
National Bank Building as a permanent 
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headquarters. A trading floor on which 
a cash market is to be conducted has been 
arranged, with ample office room for the 
federal inspection and supervision de- 
partments, the exchange secretary, etc. 
The cash market will be opened during 
July. 

J. H. Hollister, manager Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., was re-elected president of 
the Ogden Grain Exchange at the annual 
meeting. The activities of the exchange 
during the past year resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a federal inspection super- 
vision office in Ogden, the opening of a 
branch inspection office at Pocatello, Ida- 
ho, a campaign for the betterment of 
wheat and oats, and co-operation in secur- 
ing lower freight rates. 

A petition to declare the State Milling 
& Elevator Co. bankrupt has been filed 
by John Jenkins, of Newton, and J. G. 
Malberg and Ezra Eames, of Logan. It 
is alleged the company committed an act 
of bankruptcy on Feb. 28 when it trans- 
ferred the principal part of its assets to 
the Utah State National Bank, a cred- 
itor. Debts in excess of $1,000 are 
claimed by the petitioners. The company 
operates mills at Cache Junction and 
Trenton, Utah. 

Guy Flenner, manager of the Idaho 
Reclamation Association, has filed a peti- 
tion weighing 50 lbs and nearly 60 feet 
in length, with the Twin Falls County 
Commissioners, calling for an election to 
create the largest irrigated district ever 
attempted in the semiarid West. It is 
proposed as a means of financing the 
American Falls reservoir project, includ- 
ing 490,000 acres of land. The petition 
represents owners of 141,868 acres. 
Frank A. Banks, engineer of the United 
States reclamation service, estimates the 
total cost of the American Falls dams 
and reservoir at $12,000,000, with a ca- 
pacity of 1,500,000 acre feet of water. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DututH, Minn., July 3.—Last week 
brought no change in the flour situation. 
No improvement in demand or any gain 
in buying confidence were noted, and mill 
bookings were in small scattered lots for 
filling near requirements. The stronger 
wheat market possibly increased the un- 
certainty of buyers as to whether to buy 
now or hold off in hope of getting in low- 
er down. Mills advanced the asking price 
of patent 35c bbl. 

Desultory buying was reported in 
durum. The slowing up was attributed 
either to the advancing market or the 
present consumptive requirements having 
been filled and users awaiting develop- 
ments. Mill asking quotations were ad- 
vanced 15@25c bbl. 

\ limited home trade constituted the 
business in rye flour, as outside interests 
were not buying. Prices generally were 
firmer. 

Millfeed has been quiet, but prices gen- 
erally higher. The output.has been pretty 
well sold out, and mills gre busy filling 
orders on hand. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Bais WOO .c00400ssweaesee 10,515 28 
Set WEG vccneaesitdatecs 18,830 51 
OR SOG oy incuwniencenens 19,655 54 
TWO FORTH OOO oc.ccrvvcees 19,895 55 


NOTES 


_ J. D. Collinson, of Minneapolis, was on 
change last week. 

No deliveries on July contracts have 
been reported so far. 

_Parker M. Paine and S. H. Jones, of 
Chicago, were on ’change today. 

Unsettlement in foreign exchange is 
sail to account for the slowing up in 
demand from the East. 

The barley market was quiet and 
steady, with light receipts and demand. 
Several small boatloads were shipped out. 

The coal movement is light and, unless 
the miners’ strike is settled soon, the 
Northwest’s coal supply may be menaced. 

Total grain receipts, Aug. 1, 1921, to 
date, 95,531,954 bus, against 71,466,875 
for the same period a year ago. Wheat 
Tan 55,884,866 bus this crop, and 43,115,- 
018 last year. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators decreased 363,000 bus last week, 
and shipping operations have slowed 
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down. Package freight boats are carry- 
ing most of the tonnage. 


The September future in rye has been 
active, with sharp competition, and trad- 
ing was large at times. Crop conditions 
continue to be reported as favorable, and 
Duluth anticipates a large movement. 


Sailors, cooks, stewards, firemen and 
oilers employed on the boats of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association are taking a strike 
vote. They demand a reduction in hours 
from 12 to 8 a day, and an increase in 
pay. 

Today there was practically no demand 
for spring wheat from either mills or ele- 
vators, but receipts are small. The cash 
basis is unchanged from a week ago. The 
movement of durum wheat continues of 
good proportions, as holders are appar- 
ently trying to clean out their stocks be- 
fore the new grain arrives. 


A large shipping house supported the 
July durum wheat most of last week and 
this absorption of offerings sustained the 
market, but aside from this there were 
few buyers. Interest and activity in Sep- 
tember are growing, although the bulk of 
the business is in job lots. There soon 


will be an increase in durum trading, for 
the promise is for a large crop. 

Chartering of boat tonnage for grain 
shipment is very slow, and the rate con- 
tinues at 214c for wheat, Duluth to Buf- 
falo. Grain stocks are decreasing, and 
supplies remaining are apparently held 
in strong hands for later shipment. Oc- 
casional cargoes are placed for shipment, 
but vessel business is not brisk. 

F. G, Cartson. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., July 1.—The trade gen- 
erally looks for new wheat flour to be 
cheaper than old wheat flour, and the 
result is that buying is on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. All of the large mills are 
still operating on full time. 

There has been a continued moderate 
demand for feed. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
continues extremely light, although 
enough good milling wheat is still com- 
ing in to supply the demand. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
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comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
co - . Sree 21,328 *111 
EGE WOO cccccccrvcccccecs 15,580 82 
, fear ee 17,000 70 
TWO VOGFTS G80 cccccscccces 11,866 49 


*Both mills running Sunday, 
NOTES 

Requests for state hail insurance ad- 
justers were received Tuesday by L. G. 
Brian of the state department from 30 
counties in the state following hail and 
rain. 

A large number of grain elevator man- 
agers and grain shippers from Nebraska, 
Iowa, and other states tributary to the 
Omaha market, were guests Monday eve- 
ning of the Omaha Grain Exchange. The 
visitors were given a big feed on the 
trading floor of the Exchange and im- 
mediately afterward an entertainment 
was put on for them. Later in the eve- 
ning they were taken in automobiles to 
the Ak-Sar-Ben den, where they enjoyed 
the big show. LeicH Leste. 





Cuba’s present sugar crop is expected 
to reach 3,800,000 tons. 


yo 


Re 
—Photograph by Bushnell, Seattle. 
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AUSTRALIAN CROP AREA 


Movement La hed to I Acreage of 
Wheat—Not Expected, However, to 
Have Material Result 


Me.sourne, Victoria, May 15.—In 
view of the prospective world shortage 
of wheat by the end of July, a move- 
ment has been launched to inerease the 
area seeded in Australia. It is not 
backed up by the experts attached to 
the departments of agriculture, and is 
not likely to have any material influ- 
ence. As the department officials have 
pointed out, the expected wheat position 
has been revealed too late to permit of 
any land being prepared by fallowing, 
the process now regarded as essential to 
insure satisfactory yields, and only those 
who are ready to take risks will increase 
their intended acreage by putting the 
drills over stubble land. Another factor 
which may be expected to operate against 
any appreciable extension of the crop- 
ping for wheat is the feeling, which is 
by no means isolated, that the season is 
going to bé on the dry side, and, indeed, 
may be expected to partake of the nature 
of a semidrouth. - 





BREADSTUFFS EXPORTS 


The exports of wheat and flour over- 
seas lately have declined somewhat. 
Since the beginning of the season (Dee. 
1 last) the quantities of both shipped 
from the five principal states have been 
as follows: 


WHEAT (BUS) 


1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
S. Australia.. 20,541,436 14,637,779 16,070,588 
Victoria ..... 4,887,000 12,905,901 17,803,117 
‘ 94,698 14,788,888 10,397,423 
4,321,000 2,740,936 6,796,552 
53,335 612,933 


W. Australia. 
Queensland .. 





Totals .... 29,844,134 45,126,839 51,680,613 
FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 

1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 

28,132 


South Australia ..... 15,685 19,396 





Mio. eee eee ee 64,932 26,855 652,550 
New South Wales.... 14,253 7,643 36,999 
Western Australia .. 8,111 17,791 29,121 

Totale ceccsecsseces 115,428 67,974 138,066 


Of the total of 101,000,000 bus avail- 
able for export at the opening of the 
season there remain to be shipped about 
43,000,000 bus. 

Exports of wheat from Victoria dur- 
ing April were practically on the same 
scale as for the immediately preceding 
month, the total having been 1,728,552 
centals. Japan took more than 100,000 
centals, Egypt 68,853, Europe 147,518, 
and 411,280 centals were dispatched to 
the Canary Islands for orders. Since 
the beginning of the year 7,297,009 cen- 
tals of wheat have been shipped over- 
seas from Victoria against 5,470,923 dur- 
ing the first four calendar months of 
1921. Great Britain took 794,878 cen- 
tals, Europe 619,230, South Africa 36,- 
388, Egypt 110,847; for orders, 2,086,157 
centals, and elsewhere, 3,649,509. Ship- 
ments of flour in April were substan- 
tially below those for March, They ag- 
gregated 232,932 centals, compared with 
350,640. The United Kingdom was the 
destination of 75,539 centals, Egypt 43,- 
178, South Africa 37,455, Java, 41,196, 
and the balance was sent to other coun- 
tries. For the first four months of the 
current year the exports of flour were 
more than twice as large as those for 
the corresponding term in 1921. Then 
474,099 centals were exported, whereas 
this year the quantity was 973,108. The 
destinations were as follows: United 
Kingdom 367,366 centals, Egypt 93,429, 
South Africa 101,075, Java 122,090, Asia 
112,916, and elsewhere 176,232. 

A report received this week from South 
Australia stated: “The export flour mar- 
kets are dull, and the only fresh busi- 
ness mentioned is small quantities for 
Glasgow and Egypt.” 


MILLERS’ WHEAT SUPPLIES 


Much dissatisfaction has lately existed 
among the Victorian millers in regard 
to the attitude adopted by the Victorian 
Wheatgrowers’ Corporation, which is 
conducting the local voluntary pool. The 
trouble has now come to a head. Last 
week the corporation intimated that it 
had an opportunity of disposing of ‘the 
balance of its stocks, and required from 
the millers a definite statement respect- 
ing the quantities of grain they were 
prepared to purchase before the next 
harvest. It pointed out that it pre- 
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ferred ‘to sell to the millers rather than 
to over-sea buyers, but, having made am- 
ple provision for local needs, was not 
willing to continue to hold stocks without 
an assurance on the lines indicated. 

The quantity of wheat received by the 
corporation up to March 25 was 31,895,- 
000 bus, while over-sea and local sales 
had absorbed 14,386,391 bus. There were 
then at the mills 3,389,384 bus, and mill- 
ers had contracted to take a further 
quantity of 3,350,000 bus. _Since that 
date considerable sales have been ef- 
fected. At present the over-sea market 
is firm, and it is manifest that the cor- 
poration has advantageous offers under 
consideration. 

The millers have emphasized that to 
expect them to purchase wheat at rulin 
quotations in such quantities as woul 
be needed for the satisfactory conduct 
of their home and export trade until the 
present season’s wheat becomes available 
is so unfair that the proposal cannot be 
seriously entertained. The risks, they 
urge, are too great to justify them in 
securing large quantities of wheat, the 
holding of which, obviously, would. in- 
volve them in heavy loss should the mar- 
ket decline later. The fear has been 
expressed that unless the corporation can 
meet them on reasonable terms they will, 
after existing stocks are absorbed, have 
to close down their mills, and thus add 
to the unemployment. 

The corporation candidly admits the 
difficulty of the situation which confronts 
the metropolitan millers, but it has a 
duty imposed upon it, as trustees for the 
farmers, to sell the grain which it has in 
its custody to the best possible advan- 
tage. Provision has been made for sup- 
plies for local consumption, the agree- 
ment with the country millers stipulat- 
ing that they shall obtain sufficient for 
their needs weekly at the price ruling at 
the time of purchase. 

The milling employees are much per- 
turbed, and regard the position as “most 
serious.” They assert that the closing 
down of the metropolitan mills would 
mean that at least 500 men would be 
thrown out of employment, with the in- 
evitable consequence, of course, that the 
bran, pollard and other allied trades 
would also be affected. 


MILLERS AND BOYCOTT 


Recently it was announced in the press 
that a baker in one of the suburbs of 
Melbourne had been boycotted by the 
millers because he was selling bread at 
a price below that charged by most other 
bakers. The matter was mentioned by 
a deputation, representative of the 
Flour Millers’ Association, which waited 
upon the state attorney general. The 
meeting resulted in what was described 
as a “heart to heart talk,” and the out- 
come, apparently, was quite satisfactory 
all round. 

Attention was directed by the minis- 
ter to a letter from the association in 
which it was stated that the individual 
members would supply flour for cash to 
any baker, subject to the delivery condi- 
tions being satisfactory. A full lorry 
load, however, would have to be taken. 

A member of the deputation indicated 
the possibility of the bakers boycotting 
the millers in the event of the latter deal- 
ing with a man who was not in, line with 
the trade on prices. It was then ex- 
plained that, in the particular instance 
indicated, the orders were so small that 
it did not pay the owners of big teams 
to deliver them. Ultimately a promise 
was given that members of the associa- 
tion would deliver two-ton or four-ton 
loads to any baker who ordered it, re- 
gardless of the price at which the baker 
was selling bread. 


VOLUNTARY POOL IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


There appears to be every probability 
that the voluntary wheat pool in New 
South Wales will prove to be an unquali- 
fied success. Nearly 23,000,000 bus were 
received into the pool, and of that quan- 
tity about 12,000,000 bus have been sold 
locally and overseas. About £3,400,000 
have been advanced to growers. Admin- 
istrative costs, general expenses and in- 
cidentals have amounted to between £15,- 
000 and £20,000, or roughly 44d per bu. 
It is believed that the ultimate return to 
growers at country railway stations will 
be 4s 8d@5s per bu. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 
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BUSINESS IS LOOKING UP 


Demand for Bonds and Building Activity In- 
dicate Prosperity—Fine Work 
by Secretary Mellon 


New Yorx, N. Y., July 1.—Bond 
dealers are finding it difficult to supply 
the demand for good municipal bonds 
and other tax exempt securities. One 
large house which recently joined in the 
flotation of a huge municipal loan for a 
city of high credit, received. more than 
950 inquiries from applicants and in- 
vestors who desired lots ranging from 
$1,000 to $200,000. 

The wonder is that the market can 
stand the immense offerings without dis- 
tinct signs of indigestion, such as Lon- 
don is 5 on Over there several syn- 
dicates have been loaded up with im- 
mense unsold portions of what seemed 
to be attractive issues. But before the 
offerings were concluded the market re- 
acted in such a way as to make it im- 
possible for the bankers to dispose of 
the securities underwritten. The bonds 
will be sold’ ultimately. 
But no banker or syndicate likes to be 
landed with a great block of bonds that 
the public has refused to take. 


MORE FOREIGN LOANS COMING 


Tentative negotiations indicate that 
new loans will go well, provided there 
is no railroad strike to tie up industry 
and cause business unrest. The public 
little realizes, however, the risks that 
bankers take in underwriting securities 
long in advance. The late Jacob H. Schiff 
once said to the writer that underwriting 
a $40,000,000 bond issue was something 
of a job. He added: “The banker in 
making such a contract always has to 
think of the possibility of a San Fran- 
cisco earthquake or other unexpected in- 
cident developing to upset the investment 
markets. You never can tell when such 
a catastrophe will occur. But when it 
does the underwriters have a difficult situ- 
ation to face. No matter how strong 
financially the syndicate members may 
be the fact that they find themselves in- 
terested in a huge underwriting at a 
time when a large portion of the country 
is out of business or suffering from a 
stupendous loss, gives them great anxiety. 
You may say that it is precisely such 
risks that the underwriting fees cover. 
Very well, but just about one or two 
exceptional losses are required to wipe 
out all underwriting profits cleared for 
a generation.” 


STEEL PRICES AND EXPORT DEMAND 


A good deal of export business is being 
diverted to foreign steel manufacturers. 
One recent order for Argentina was taken 
by a European mill at a price $7 per ton 
under the American bid. April exports 
of steel decreased 10,000 tons for the 
month. Those who have investigated 
market conditions declare that the for- 
eigners are offering better credit facilities 
and quoting prices often considerably 
lower than the Pittsburgh or New York 
bids. 

Despite this hindrance, however, the 
mills of this country are doing a good 
deal of foreign business and may extend 
their relations with European markets if 
the coal strike is soon settled. Much de- 
pends on that, however, for it is realized 
that the railroads and other large users 
of coal may find it necessary before long 
to replenish their stocks and maintain a 
large reserve supply. The steel mills 
would be hard hit by a prolonged coal 
strike. Many have generous reserve 
stocks, but these would not last long if 
the tie-up were to be several months 
longer. 

Foreign exchange conditions are better 
and the representatives of various Ameri- 
can banks are studying conditions quietly 
in the effort to get at the facts and to 
take advantage of any turn in foreign 
affairs which could be utilized to good ad- 
vantage by bankers here. 


RECORD BUILDING OPERATIONS 


There are excellent reasons for believ- 
ing that building operations this year will 
break all records for the United States. 
The rush to put up new structures for 
dwelling and business purposes is un- 
precedented, and at New York City and 
elsewhere itis very difficult to get the 
help required for such work. Statistics 
show that total permits for new buildings 
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and contracts awarded during the first 
five months of 1922 surpassed all records 
for such a period. Several hundred thou- 
sand houses are being erected to fill the 
demand for ordinary dwellings that can 
be rented at a reasonable figure. - The in- 
dications are that this movement will 
show considerable further expansion, for 
the country has never yet made up for 
the abandonment of all except essential 
building operations at the time of the 
war. Rentals are still very high in most 
localities, and at certain points the dearth 
of houses is such as to make it very diffi- 
cult to provide shelter and comfortable 
living accommodations for people of mod- 
est means. This shortage will be more 
keenly appreciated by the public when 
business revives and there is need of hous- 
ing a greatly increased number of indus- 
trial workers. 


SECRETARY MELLON 


The strongest and most experience: 
bankers declare that Secretary Mellon i 
rendering extraordinary service for th 
nation in skillfully readjusting the ni 
tional debt in a manner to save the gov- 
ernment an immense sum and in buildinz 
up the Treasury finances in such a wa 
as to. promote the ultimate reduction «/ 
the tax burden. This is heroic servic 
and will be better appreciated sever. 
years hence after the readjustment h::s 
been completed and it is known how ti 
account stands. 

No secretary has had more difficw't 
problems to solve and none has acquitt«! 
himself with greater dignity or been mo: 
clearly outspoken concerning the fund 
mental needs of the government. Suri 
no treasury head has ever shown great: 
grasp of government finance. Fearless, 
independent, and a profound scholar, this 
extraordinary man prefers to take tli 
arduous duties of the treasury portfoliv 
rather than indulge himself in the thin; 
which one of the country’s multi-millio: 
aires might easily enjoy if he cared t: 
devote himself to pleasure instead of 
serious work. ~ 

Mr. Mellon and his brother are said tv 
be two of the richest men in the countr 
having been very successful in Pittsburg! 
undertakings. But the fact that scarcel\ 
any one has heard of them as millionaires 
shows how modest they are and how eager 
to keep out of the limelight. It is rarel) 
that exceptionally efficient men of this 
type can be induced to accept public ot 
fice, for nearly always they prefer to 
devote their time to private undertaking; 


PEOPLE BUYING AUTOMOBILES 


The demand for automobiles is so hea\) 
that some distributors are having gre«| 
difficulty in getting enough cars to (il! 
their orders. The most popular modc!s 
sell for $1,000 or less, and the demani 
is so great as to cause manufacturers 0! 
higher priced cars to readjust thveir 
equipment facilities so as to bring ou! 
one or two cheaper models next year 
No country has as many automobiles 
we have, and the demand is not yet sa 
isfied. This large buying means that tlc 
people are better off financially than they 
were last year, when the automobile trace 
was dull and the industry had not yet 
been deflated to a price basis at whic! 
the public could be depended upon tv 
make liberal purchases. 

Wiuiam Justus Bots. 





HEADS AMERICAN HOMINY CO. 

Cuicaco, I1ut., July 1.—George A 
Chapman has been made president of the 
American Hominy Co., succeeding H 
Bates, Jr., who has resigned. The chang: 
was made on June 1, though the an 
nouncement was but recently given out 
Ernest Knefler and C. M. Rich, vice presi 
dents of the company, have also resigned 
Mr. Chapman was with the Quaker Oats 
Co. for 34 years, and with C. U. Snyder 
& Co., grain and molasses, Chicago, for 
two years. f 

A general office will be opened in Chi- 
cago in the near future, and the old 
organization will, as a whole, remain un- 
changed. The Purity Oats Co., the rolled 
oats branch of the concern, has been 
merged under one management with the 
American Hominy Co. 

An announcement issued by the com- 
pany states that it is well financed, and 
that a number of new products will be 
added to the company’s line this fall. 

V. P. WiriiaMs. 
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DULUTH, JULY 1 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ....... $7.80@8.00 $8.50 @8.75 
Bakers patent ........ 7.55@7.75 8.15@8.40 
First clear, jute....... 56.40@5.95 6.75@7.25 
Second clear, jute .... 4.25@4.60 6.00@5.50 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.25@7.50 7.80@8.05 
Durum patent .......-. 6.90@7.15 7.55 @7.80 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 


pure white, $5. 16; No. 2 straight, $5.30; No. 
3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 dark, $5.70; No. 8 rye, 
$4.65. 

WHEAT—Market started weak, but after 
that advanced irregularly up to the close on 


increased buying power. Demand was stimu- 
lated by shipping requirements, bullish crop 
reports and stronger cables. Offerings of 


September were ample, and buyers took on 
supplies freely. There was really only one 
big buyer in for July. The cash demand for 
spring slowed up, and business dragged. 
Durum showed more activity. Wheat stocks 
increased 268,000 bus under lighter shipping 
operations, 
GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents, per bushel: 
——————Dark northern————_—__,, 

June No. 2 0. 
26 133% @150% 129% @145% 120% @140% 
27 135% @152% 181% @147% 122% @142% 
28 136% @153% 132% @148% 123% @143% 
29... 185% @152% 181% @147% 122% @142% 
30 137% @154% 133% @149% 124% @144% 
July 


1.... 188 @154 1384 @139 126 @132 
-—— Amber durum———,, -——Durum—, 
June No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
26.. + 26 @128 124 @126 116 114 
27. 8% @1380% 126% @128% 118% 116% 
28.. 13 284 4@130% weeded trot 118% 116% 
29.. 128% @130% ..... @12 118% 116% 
30.. 128% @1380% ..... Sie 118% 116% 
July 
1... 181 @ABB ceces @131 121 119 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 
June 3 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
6...... OE 335% @35% 84% 44@60 
Pere 57% 34% @36% 86 44@60 
CC 57% 33% @35% 85% 44@60 
29....+. 88% 35% @36% 85% 44@60 
30...... 57% 33% @35% 85% 44@60 
July 1... 59% 34 @36 87% 44@60 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
o—Spring— ——Durum—, 
July Sept. July Sept. 
SURG 36 vcvccwes e000 123 114 110 
GONG BT nvcscceg 09608 125 116% 112% 
PeRe 36 cccccns shsn0 124% 116% 112% 
wane 20 ssincaae shane 125% 116% 112% 
eune 80 scssvens- cous 126 116% 112% 
Oy 1 vansckaas oasis 130 119 114% 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Reccipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7--—Receipts——, -—Shipments— 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920.1922 1921 1920 


Spring .... 117 200 179 190 265 9 
Duruin .... 655 899 442 306 115 612 
Winter .... 7 4 D “see” wie 40 
SeeeeenenentiiliemeeeetIiiee ss TI, ee 

Toials .. 779 603 624 496 380 661 
Corn ...... 141 118 ... 2364 76 oe 
Oats ...... 228 37 156 731 ... 2 
2 eee 190 71 #421 179 95 325 
Barley .... 107 80 30 150 78 53 
Flaxseed .. 41 162 77 9 10 65 

GRAIN STOCKS 

Dulith-Superior wheat stocks, July 1, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 








omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks— ——grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn) 
1, 2 r 2 168 31 23 34 8 
3 dk | 
3 no: § 36 48 26 17° 27 
All eo: her 
, spring 1v 234 140 455 18 35 79 
+2 1d 
2dr § 214 86 288 98 38 149 
All « er 
du m .. 870 470 408 176 57 75 
Winter .... © 8 55 5 2 2 
Mixe ry oe 138 9 205 153 159 
Totals ..1,826 1,046 1,284 6551 336 499 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
eleva'ors, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


~——Domestic—, ——Bonded—, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
ee 1,041 166 . 
OOS i ccces 1,043 5,698 164 
ee | pe eS 
Barley .... 129 88 167 4 2 .: 
Flaxseed .. 184 1,819 456 .. 48 : 
FLAXSEED 


There was a Se decline in prices at the 
opening, but the market soon rallied. Buy- 
ing was mainly inspired by the wheat and 
Coarse grain strength. Week end short cov- 
ering featured a sharp and substantial price 
improvement, Receipts were a little better 


in volume. Shipping was confined to a few 
car lots, and this served to increase stocks 
33,000 bus. 


—Close—_, 

Opening July 1 

June 26 High Low July 1 1921 

July ..$2.56 $2.62% $2.50 $2.62% $1.90 
Sept. . 2.55 2.62% 2.50 2.62% 1.94% 


Oct, .. 2.49 2.55 2.44 2.55 





CHICAGO, JULY 1 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


SROOGOMOD 6.06.6 06:0 c6cbeceesesees $8.35 @8.70 
Spring patents, jute .............. 7.50@7.85 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.10 @7.50 
Spring clears, jute ........e.eee0% 5.50@6.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.40@ 4.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.00@8.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ............ $5.60@6.00 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.20@5.60 
Clear, southern, jute ..........06. 4.50@4.75 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute 


Patent, 95 per cent ......... P 
Clear, MaRsGes, FJWIO cvccccccvesces 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.80@5.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.50@4.75 
WHEAT—Receipts, 178 cars, compared 


with 94 last week. Spot prices off 1@2c on 
winter grades, and only fair interest dis- 
played in offerings. Good business, however, 
was done in low grade stuff, and millers 
purchased quite heavily of grain in store. 
Wheat to arrive was not bought nor offered 
by the country in large quantities. First car 
of new wheat arrived on June 28, graded 
No. 4 red, tested 54.6 Ibs per bu, and sold at 
$1.12, or 8c under July. Shipping sales, 
1,350,000 bus. Good export demand. Deliv- 
eries on July contracts aggregated 186,000 


bus today. Compared with July, premiums 
closed as follows: 

1 red 1% @2c over 1 dh 5@8c over 

2 red 1% @2c over 2d h 3@5c over 

3 red July to lc under 3 d h 2@3c over 

4 red 1@3c under 4dh 1@2c over 

1 hd 1% @2c over ly h 1% @2c over 
2 hd 1% @2c over 2y h1%@2c over 
3 hd July to lc un 3 y h 1@2c under 
4 hd 1@3c under 4 y h 83@5c under 
1 n 12@18c over 1 dn 20@365c over 
2 n 10@12c over 2 dn 15@30c over 
3 n 2@8c over 3 d n 15@29c over 
4 n 8c ov to 5c un 4 dan 6@10c over 
1 m 1@1%c over 3 m 1@4c under 


2m July to ilc under 4 m 7@10c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 

: red. 118 @116%114 @117 138 @140 
- ea @117 112%@1164%137 @146% 

; hd. 113 @113%113 @117 134%@144 
Se @ vsses @115 $0000 esece cuose @ecoce 


CORN—Receipts, 2,011 cars, compared with 


1,485 last week and 1,842 last year. Cash 

prices slightly lower than week ago. Domes- 

tic and export business both good. Sales for 

shipment totaled about 2,000,000 bus. Cash 

prices for the week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 

1 mix... 61% @63% 61 @62% 57%@61% 

2 mix... 61% @63% 60% @64 57% @61% 

3 mix... 61% @63 59% @63 57 @61 

4 mix... 60% @62% 58% @62 56 @58 

5 mix... 59% @61% 59% @62 

6 mix... 59 @61% 656%@61% 51 @55 

1 yellow. 62% @64 61% @64% 58 @62% 

2 yellow. 62 @64 61% @64% 57% @62% 

3 yellow. 61 @63% 60 @63% 57 @60% 

4 yellow. 60 @62% 58%@62% 55 @59 

5 yellow. 59% @62 57% @62 52 @57 

6 yellow. 57 @61% 56 @61% 651 @55 

1 white... .... @63 -2+s 57% @62 

2 white... 62% @64 61% @64% 58 @62 

3 white.. 61% @63 60 @63% 57 ese 

4white.. 60 @62% 58% @62% » f ee 

5 white... 59 @62 57% @61% 3% 

6 white... 59 @61% 56%@61% sou O56 


OATS—Deliveries on July contracts today, 
the first delivery day, were 1,741,000 bus, and 
not as large as expected. Prices up about 
2c on the week. Good class of buying, and 
situation more favorable all around, due 
mostly to poor crop reports. Cash prices, 
with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white.. 40 @43% 386 @44% 35 @38% 
2white.. 38 @43% 35 @43% 35 @388% 
3 white... 35% @42% 33 @40% 32%@38 
4 white.. 35 @39 32 @38 31% @34 


RYE—Receipts, 8 cars, against 10 last week 
and 20a year ago. Spot prices steady. Trade 
light and export quiet. No. 2 ranged 83% 
@87c, compared with 86@87c last week and 
$1.22@1.28 a year ago. July closed today at 
865%c, September at 87%c, and December at 
89%c. 


BARLEY—Market dull and offerings neg- 
lected. Cash prices 2@5c higher on week. 
The range was 55@68c, compared with 53@ 
63c last week, and 55@67c a year ago. July 
closed today at 61c, and September at 63\c. 


CORN GOODS—No outstanding feature in 
this market. Dullness continues, and prices 
about unchanged. Export demand quiet. 
Corn flour $1.60, yellow and white granulated 
corn meal $1.52, yellow and white cream meal 
$1.52, pearl and granulated hominy $1.55, 





oatmeal $2.77%, jute, car lots, per 100 Ibs. 
Rolled oats, $2.47% per 90-lb sack. 
LINSEED MEAL—Pea size and fine ground 
quoted at $45 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, a decline 
of $1.50 since a week ago. Situation quiet. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
r~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bblis..... 157 163 165 88 
Wheat, bus.... 336 293 2,117 284 
Corn, bus...... 3,206 2,788 629 1,363 
Oats, bus...... 1,131 1,675 1,011 1,074 
Rye, bus...... e 6 18 3 
Barley, bus.... 80 116 29 48 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 1 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Viret patent ....ccccccccccccecece $7.30 @7.60 
BtanGard .ncccccvcccccccesccccece 6.90 @7.25 
PUSS GOORE occcccevcceeecescsseene 5.25 @6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
| s  \MEPLERTELITETCLTT ETT T LTT 6.50 @7.10 
EE 5.44.4:000000 én 06 56460.5 046406 5.90 @6.30 
i, . BPP eTTTTer errr errr ie 4.75 @5.25 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
BOO  ccccccceseccesccccesaesees 6.25 @6.50 
DEE Sten bce.c0¥onueseee ee aes ee 5.50@5.75 
PU. SOD 6.6.0 0:00506:895054046440 0% 4.00 @4.75 


MILLFEED—Offerings continue light, and 
this keeps prices from taking a further drop. 
Demand is very dull, especially for bran, 
and the few sales consummated were in small 
lots. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $15.50@16; soft bran, $16 
@16.50; gray shorts, $22@23. 

WHEAT—There was a pretty good demand 
for new wheat of No. 2, No. 3 and No, 4 grade 
to supply mill orders and mill requirements, 
but garlicky wheat was slow, and demand 
for old wheat was limited. Very few track 
offerings of hard wheat, and prices prac- 
tically unchanged. Receipts, 185 cars, 
against 159 last week. Cash prices: No, 1 
red, $1.24; No. 2 red, $1.19@1.23; No. 3 red, 
$1.19@1.20; No. 4 red, $1.13@1.16; No. 2 
hard, $1.24. 

CORN—Although prices fluctuated consid- 
erably, the close showed little change from 
last week. Cash demand was fair. Receipts, 
259 cars, against 155. Cash prices: No. 2 
corn, 63@64c; No. 2 yellow, 65c; No. 1 white, 
64@65c; No. 2 white, 64@65c. 

OATS—Crop reports were bullish on oats, 
but had no permanent effect on values. Cash 
demand was quiet. Receipts, 174 cars, 
against 206. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 39c; 
No. 3 oats, 37@38c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls.. 79,600 92,470 107,110 80,340 
Wheat, bus.. 423,775 419,544 513,870 313,540 
Corn, bus.... 523,960 248,300 342,960 240,300 
Oats, bus. 496,800 270,000 443,630 252,910 
TEO, OUBiccce cvscee 1,100 1,130 1,710 
Barley, bus. 9,600 19,200 11,990 6,170 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 1 


FLOUR—Wholésale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


oo eee ee ee ee $8.25 @8.75 
OPIN DETAINEE 2.00 cccccccvsevesss 7.50@8.05 
, Nh PPR Cer ere ee 5.60 @6.60 
rrr ee ee 4.25@5.50 
BD DRUIE ccccecccccceceseecs 7.50@7.75 
PTET eee 7.00@7.25 
Tee HE, WEED ccc cccccscenveves 5.30 @5.65 
TiO BOUT, GETMAIN 2c ccc sceseese 5.05 @5.25 
See MEE, TUNE ceccceccccccveensa 3.95 @4.95 
Corn flour, 100 Ibe ......cccccccene 1.45 @1.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs ..........5-05. 1.45@1.50 
COP BEIGE, TOO TOS cecccccccccsess 1.40@1.50 


MILLFEED—Stronger. Speculative buying 
increasing; spot offers elicit inactive re- 
sponse. Output light. Consumptive needs 
limited. Bran up 50c ton; middlings ad- 
vanced $1. Heavy feeds nominally lower. 
Standard bran, $17@17.50; winter bran, $17; 
standard fine middlings, $19@19.50; flour 
middlings, $24@25; red dog, $32@33.50; rye 
feed, $18.50@19; hominy feed, $24@24.50; old 
process oil meal, $48; cottonseed meal, $48.50; 
gluten feed, $31.85,—all in 100-lb sacks. 


WHEAT—Advanced 1@10c. Receipts, 7 
cars; last week, 12; last year, 67. Offerings 
small and demand good, milling and ship- 
ping. Basis of spring firm and unchanged; 
winters stronger. No. 1 dark northern ranges 
8@22c-over Minneapolis July price; ordinary 
northern spring, 5@15c discount; No. 1 hard 
winter 1@2c over July; No. 1 red winter 1@2c 
over July. No. 1 dark (Dakota) northern 
closed at $1.51@1.65, No. 2 $1.46@1.61, No. 3 
$1.35@1.55, No. 4 $1.31@1.51, No. 5 $1.25@ 
1.40; No. 1 red winter $1.19@1.20, No. 2 $1.18 
@1.19, No. 3 $1.16@1.17; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.19@1.20, No. 2 $1.18@1.19, No. 3 $1.16@ 
1.17; No. 1 mixed $1.18@1.31, No. 2 $1.10@ 
1.27, No. 3 $1.07@1.25, No. 4 $1.05@1.21, No. 
5 $1.02@1.06. 

RYE—Closed firm. Receipts, 9 cars; last 
week, 13; last year, 21. Millers and shippers 
quickly absorb scant offerings. Basis im- 
proved, No. 2 spot quotable %c over July 


price. No. 1 closed at 87% @87%c; No. 2, 
87% @87%c; No. 3, 85% @86%c; No. 4, 84 
@85c. 


Receipts, 232 
Offer- 


CORN—Advanced % @Ic. 
cars; last week, 163; last year, 661, 


ings small and demand good, shipping and 
industrial. Basis stronger; No. 2 white 
ranges 1@1%c over July price; yellow, 4c 
discount; mixed, %@%c discount. No. 2 
white closed at 64%c; No. 2 yellow, 64%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 63 %c, 

OATS—Declined 1@1%c Receipts, 115 
cars; last week, 119; last year, 149. Basis 
easier, although offerings limited and de- 
mand good, shipping and industrial. No. 3 
white spot, quotable %@8c over July, ac- 
cording to weight. No. 3 white closed at 37 
@39%e. 

BARLEY—Unchanged. Receipts, 133 cars; 
last week, 107; last year, 143. Offerings small 
and demand good; lower grades in better 
call. Iowa was quoted at 55@68c, as to 


quality; Wisconsin, 57@69c; Minnesota, 55 
@68c; Dakota, 55@67c; feed and rejected, 
56 @60c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
24,500 20,500 
90,450 33,425 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 


87,500 
9,800 


20,150 
17,875 


Corn, bus.... 343,360 941,925 811,950 324,608 
Oats, bus.... 241,340 315,135 132,250 258,925 
Barley, bus.. 210,140 211,665 135,725 109,720 
Rye, bus..... 12,735 27,800 34,360 31,110 
Feed, tons... 2,420 1,740 5,023 2,782 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 1 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

DE: W906 56.50460086008-04000E0 54 $7.00 @7.30 
err re ere ee 6.30@6.50 
. >. Sr eer 4.40@5.00 
SE oS dt tackeeeeases weeks 4.00@4.30 


MILLFEED—Demand for bran continues 
fair, with prices unchanged. Shorts are not 
in good request, and prices are down $2@4 
ton, with brown reflecting the full decline. 
Current quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $13.50@14; brown shorts, $16@16.50; 
gray shorts, $19@20. 

WHEAT—Eagerness of buyers to secure 
supplies of cash wheat, especially high pro- 
tein grain, was increased this week by a 
further reduction in arrivals, the firmness in 
futures, and the comparatively low protein 
content of the new wheat thus far received. 
Demand was brisk, and prices and premiums 
displayed strength. Quotations are 4@13c 
higher for the week. Active competition be- 
tween mill buyers was reflected in the sharp 
advance on milling grades, which was more 
pronounced than on grain of lower quality. 
Soft wheat advanced 6@8c. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.14@1.48, No. 2 $1.13@ 
1.48, No. 3 $1.11@1.47, No. 4 $1.09@1.44; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.16@1.17, No. 2 $1.14@1.16, 
No. 3 $1.11@1.13, No. 4 $1.07@1.11. 

CORN—Better tone of futures revived de- 
mand for cash corn. The market is un- 
changed to 1c lower than a week ago, with 
the declines in white and mixed varieties. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 58%c, No. 2 
58@58%e, No. 3 57% @58c, No. 4 57@58c: 
yellow corn, No. 1 62c, No. 2 61% @62c, No. 3 
61@61%c, No. 4 60@60%c; mixed corn, No. 
1 58% @60c, No. 2 58@60c, No. 3 57% @59 Ke, 
No. 4 57@59c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

o— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbls.117,650 9,425 117,650 72,150 
W’t, bus, .1,150,200 1,605,150 1,150,200 1,175,850 


Corn, bus..145,000 432,250 145,000 330,000 
Oats, bus.. 45,000 158,100 45,000 10,500 
Tn Wc; c8ece CERbkes  s45804 3,300 
Barley, bus 28,600 79,500 28,600 6,500 
Brana, tons. 3,940 1,420 3,940 4,080 
Hay, tons.. 828 1,728 828 528 





BUFFALO, JULY 1 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring .....cscessccce $8.00@8.20 
MO WOOIES 8.i.0'06.0:0:6.06:0:06.00:68.0:6% 7.60 @7.70 
WON BOUND sccccccceccccevecscess +e» @1.50 
I, SE Vi eees ct wawetvecew dees «ee + @3.75 
Bes DS WO oe ccsescesixece 5.65 @5.80 
MVS, GETMIGME 2 cc ccccccccccccesose 5.15@5.40 

Sacked 

BOR, DOP GOR. 0.0. cccceccesecece -»-@19.50 
Standard middlings, per ton. - @20.50 
MemeG GOON cs eccccsvcccess eeccce - @26.00 
Flour middlings .......... eevee + @26.50 
eo Bk Ree ° - @33.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 1.85@ 1.95 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 30.00 @30.50 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 29.00 @29.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton..... 27. neye y 50 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ -@32.75 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... - @55.00 
Oil meal, 31, per ton ........... +» @45.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... ++@ 2.75 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... --@ 9.00 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibe .......c000. +-@ 2.40 


WHEAT—Some inquiry for eo on cars 
of soft winter arriving, but bids were too 
low and they went into store. 

CORN—The market advanced 2@4%c and 
closed strong for No, 2 yellow, the only grade 
really wanted by millers. Receipts were very 
light. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 74%c; No. 3 
yellow, 73%c; No. 4 yellow, 71%c; No. 5 
yellow, 70%c; No. 6 yellow, 68%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Receipts are running mostly to 
heavy weights, and the market was unset- 
tled, although 2c higher than last week at 
the close. Receipts and demand were light. 
Closing: No. 1 white, 46c; No. 2 white, 45%c; 








No. 3 white, 44c; No, 4 white, 42%c,—on 
track, through billed, 

BARLEY—-Some inquiry from exporters 
and maltsters, but no business reported, 
Malting was quoted at 70@74c, and feed at 
62@66c, on track, through billed, Malting, 
66@72c, and feed, 61@65c, in store, Malting, 
64@66c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—No. 2, in store, was quoted at the 
close at 90%c. 





NEW YORK, JULY 1 


FLOUR—Quiet; demand only for imme- 
diate requirements on prompt. delivery. 
Stocks are low. Buyers still maintaining 
waiting position. Export situation dull. 
Quotations: spring first patent, $8.65@9.65; 
standard patent, $7.25@7.75; first clears, 
$5.50@6.25; soft winter straights, $5.50@6; 


hard winter straights (old), $6.50@7; first 
clears, $5.50@6.25; rye, $5.50@6,—all in jute, 
Receipts, 169,228 bbls, 

WHEAT—lIrregularity of prices was a fea- 
ture of the market throughout the week. 
The range of fluctuations was not wide, but 
took occasional upward turns on unsatisfac- 
tory threshing reports from the Southwest. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.30%; No. 2 
hard winter, $1.30%; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.48; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.34%. 
Receipts, 1,047,200 bus. 

CORN—Inactive, though prices had some- 
what of an upward tendency. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, 80%c; No. 2 mixed, 80%c; No. 
2 white, 80%c. Receipts, 252,400 bus. 

OATS—Showed moderate speculative in- 
terest. Prices not materially changed. In 
anticipation of crop, some bullish feeling pre- 
vails. Quotations: 46% @47%c, according to 
quality. Receipts, 1,058,000 bus, 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 1 


FLOUR—Receipts, 2,800 bbls, and 6,828,621 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,998 sacks to London, 
600 to Malta, 267 to Ceuta and 1,266 to Glas- 


gow. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent .......6e.0008- $8.00 @8.50 
Spring standard patent ........... 7.50@8.00 
Spring first clear .......cseeereens 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter short patent ......... 7.25 @7.50 
Hard winter straight ............. 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight .........+++.- 5.25@6.25 


RYE FLOUR—In moderate but ample sup- 
ply and quiet, with prices a shade easier. 
Quotations: $5.85@6 bbl in sacks, according 
to quality. 

WHEAT—Market declined 2c early in 
week, but afterwards advanced 6c and closed 
firm. Receipts, 1,538,410 bus; exports, 876,- 
929; stock, 2,367,186. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: 

Woe. 8 red WINTKEP .ncccccccscccves $1.24@1.29 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.21@1.26 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 6 wheat, 
‘lic under No, 2. Sample according to quality, 

MILLFEED—tTrade quiet, and bran de- 
clined 50c@$1 ton. Supplies small but ample. 
Quotations, car lots, per ton: 

BpCIMS DEAN .nccecccsccsevccece $22.50@23.00 
Bott winter BOM ..ccssecescccecs 23.00 @24.00 
Standard middlings . ++. 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings ..... -++ 29.00@30.00 
Red dog ..... Soceresesececovere 37.00 @38.00 

CORN—Market declined ic, but afterwards 
advanced 2%c, and closed firm, with offer- 
ings light. Receipts, 95,631 bus; exports, 
302,644; stock, 349,900. Quotations: car lots, 
in export elevator, No. 2 72%@73%c, No. 3 
71% @72%c, No. 4 69% @70%c; car lots, for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow 76@77c, No. 3 yel- 
low 75 @76c, 





CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet but = steady. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy $1.65 
Yellow table meal, fancy ..........+0+.% 1.65 





OATS—Market irregular, but withont net 
change. Trade quiet. Receipts, 62,238 bus; 
exports, 8,498; stock, 148,319. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 46% @47c; No, 3 white, 454@ 
46c. 

OATMEAL—Steadily held but quiet. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $5.30; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $4. 





BALTIMORE, JULY 1 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ...........5... $8.00@8.25 
Spring standard patent ........... 7.50@7.76 
Hard winter short patent ......... 7.25 @7.50 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.50@6.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.50@5.75 
Mye Bour, White ..ccsvcccsescvvee 5.25@5.75 
Rye flour, standard .............. 4.25@4.75 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .............. $9.00 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.50 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.85 

MILLFEED—Unchanged and in limited 


in 100-lb sacks, per 

spring bran, $22@23; soft winter bran, 
$ 4@ 25: standard middlings, $24@25; flour 
middlings, $28@29; red dog, $36@38; city 
mills’ middlings, $24@25. 

WHEAT—Up 3c on old and down 4%c 
on new; demand and movement good. Re- 
ceipts, 554,311 bus; exports, 474,493; stock, 
694,263. Closing prices: spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, $1.30; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
new, $1.18; July, $1.18; range of new southern 
for week, 75c@$1.18. 

CORN—Gained 3c; movement and demand 
large for season. Receipts, 111,204 bus; ex- 
ports, 772,895; stock, 1,315,098. Closing 
prices: domestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 
76c; contract spot, 73%c; No. 4, spot, 71%c; 


— Quotations, 


. 19,963; stock, 351,142. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


range of southern for week, 71% @72c; near- 
by yellow cob, bbl, $3.50. 

OATS—Advanced %@1%c; demand and 
movement fair. Receipts, 39,972 bus; exports, 
Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 47c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
46@46%c. 

RYE—Lost %c; movement and demand 
fine. Receipts, 292,932 bus; exports, 648,966; 
stock, 231,911. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, 97%c; bag lots of new south- 
ern sold at 95c@$1, as to quality and condi- 
tion. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

Receipts and exports in June, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 

-—-Receipts—, -——Exports—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bblis..... 90 132 37 77 
Wheat, bus.... 1,455 1,997 1,085 2,087 
Ceorm, BOB..ccce 2,479 1,952 2,722 1,276 
Oats, bus...... 1,037 81 651 42 
Rye, bus....... 2,321 860 2,501 1,228 
Barley, bus 27 194 36 
Malt, bus...... 20 eee 42 
Millfeed, tons. 1 2 


Receipts pay exports from a 1 to em 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— -—Exports—, 
1921 








1922 1921 1922 
Flour, bbis... 531 640 172 278 
Wheat, bus.. 5,079 7,376 6,455 9,184 
Corn, bus.... 33,874 16,051 32,840 14,615 
Oats, bus 2,130 992 1,271 517 
Rye, bus..... 7,890 7,324 9,420 8,212 
Barley, bus.. 483 516 625 930 
Malt, bus .... 75 19 68 eee 
Buckw't, bus. 1 eae eee eee 
Millfeed, tons 9 8 e 
BOSTON, JULY 1 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short..... $8.75 @9.00 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.50@8.65 
BUG BIUE CIGRTD cc ccccccecccces 5.50@6.75 
Hard winter patents 6.85 @7.90 
Soft winter patents -» 6.50@7.50 
Soft winter straights ....... ++. 5.75@6.75 
Soft winter clears .......+...008. 5.60 @6.00 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.50@5.75 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with no 
change in prices. Spring bran, $23.50 for 


pure and $23 for standard; winter bran, $23 
@23.25; middlings, $24.50@28; mixed feed, 
$25.50@30; red dog, $38; gluten feed, $39.20; 
gluten meal, $52.95; hominy feed, $30.25; 
stock feed, $31; oat hulls, reground, $12; cot- 
tonseed meal, $49@58; linseed meal, $50.50@ 
54,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Market firm, with quiet de- 
mand. Granulated yellow, $1.90; bolted yel- 
low, $1.85; feeding meal and cracked corn, 
$1.55,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—No change in the market, 
with quiet demand at $2.75 for rolled and 
$3.02 for cut and ground in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— -——Stocks—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis.... 23,665 14,210 ..... «seees 
Wheat, bus... «s.+. 345 61,278 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 2,960 1,430 742,051 781 
Oats, bus..... 237,790 20,760 204,602 2,458 
Pn Mievees 4044s . 400% 727 1,832 
Barley, DUS... seces ceses | ee 
Millfeed, tons. 62 134 “on 
Oatmeal, sacks 500 2,000 
RECEIPTS DURING JUNE 
1922 1921 
EOE, DU si cece cee ciesence 81,570 86,695 
WOE, DUD cccccsescessces 182,880 1,175 
CED cn cteeseuesaune ee 7,540 172,648 
ORE, Wed ccvccccccesccese 363,690 84,750 
SWE Bice cceneseverdens 1,100 383 
BEUIEOOR, TOMB 2c ccsrcvcece 98 265 
Corn meal,.bbia ..........% 815 vee 
Oatmeal, COSOS ...ccscceses 725 ae 
Oatmeal, sacks ..........+:. 900 5,445 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing July 1: 311,248 bus corn and 95,000 bus 
oats to Rotterdam; 1,000 sacks flour to Ant- 
werp and 500 sacks to Liverpool. 





TOLEDO, JULY 1 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $5.45@5.75; local springs, 
$7.75@8; Kansas, $6.40. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat DAM. ....cccceses $19.00 @20.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 20.75 @ 23.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 22.50@ 27.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 24 cars, 16 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 30 cars, 20 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 24 cars, 22 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 33,600 46,200 56,000 24,710 
Corn, bus.... 37,500 73,750 26,160 50,355 
Oats, bus.... 49,200 133,250 32,930 42,100 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 5 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

July 5 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 
GOTOOR o vacccwvedtencs * 15 @8.75 $8. 25@9.10 





Standard patent ...... 7.85@8.30 7.90@8.60 
Second patent .... - 7.55@7.95 7.70@8.10 
*First clear, jute 5.50@5.90 5.75@6.65 
*Second-clear, jute .... 3.00@3.90 - @4.60 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 


ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (July 5), in 
jute, were: 

we 5 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ........ $....@6.90 $6.85@7.10 
Durum flour .........+. -@5.70 5.85@6.10 
CIOAF co cccccccccsecess 4.25@4. 35 4.85@5.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Tuly 8.... coeces 194,545 242,405 234,835 
July 1...,. 248,700 202,700 269,165 156,110 
June 24... 203,155 231,030 341,470 230,470 
June 17... 245,955 236,925 337,900 250,260 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
SUF Bocce cocses cvccce * ) | Seen 
July 1.... ., Mee yee 
June 24... 785 1,430 19,746 ..eeee 
June 17... 2,585 .sesee 28,886 cece. 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac-s -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
May 6. 61 69,115 159,820 158,585 


May 13. 61 69,325 174,810 156,860 
May 20. 62 69,665 162,910 152,285 eee eve 
May 27. 61 69,475 179,220 168,090 ere eee 
June 3. 60 67,365 130,420 127,720 eee eee 
June 10. 61 68,465 171,400 169,955 


June 17. 61 68.765 169,375 181,900... 
June 24. 61 68,665 187,335 172,155... 
July 1.. 47 54,265 152,190 149,840 355 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 5), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


July Year ago 
WVAM cc cccccsccccs $14.00@14.50 $13.00@13.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@16.00 13.00@13.50 
Flour middlings... 22.00@24.00 18.00 @ 20.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@31.00 26.00@27.00 
CEREAL PRICES q 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $25.00 @ 25.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.25@25.50 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 25.25@25.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 25.25@25.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@17.00 
White corn meal, granulatedf.. 1. 95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowt «....+++s++ 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, white® ...cccceccsece 5.45@ 5.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......+-+. 3.70@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbIf ........ 6.95@ 7.05 
Graham, standard, bblft ........ 6.85@ 6.95 


Rolled oate®® ....cccccccccsccs eos @ 2.60 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 56.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... - 6.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 56.00 


Linseed oil meal® .........-ee05 45.00 @ 45.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 

CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 





No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
June 28 ...... $1.41% @1.48% $1.40% @1.43% 
June 29 ...... 1.42% @1.49% 1.41% @1.44% 
June 30 ...... 1.45% @1.52% 1.44% @1.47% 
SUF TF cvccvcs 1.525% @1.59% 1.515@1.54% 
July 8 .cccece 1.52% @1.59% 1.51% @1.54% 
Saly 4° nvcves ecccceG@ocseee cvcvse @ sovces 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
June 38 ....6. $1.38% @1.45% $1.35% @1.38% 
June 1.39% @1.46% 1.36% @1.39% 
June - 1.42% @1.49% 1.39% @1.42% 
July 1.49% @1.56% 1.46% @1.49% 
July 3 wea sem hited vate 
July 4° wcccee coves -@.. 
June July Sept. July ‘July Sept. 
SB. coce $1.33% $1.23% 1...... $1.4356 $1.30 
29.00% 1.34% 1.24% 3..... . peta resbe 
Besccss 1.36% 1.25% 4*..... 

*Holiday. 


«Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No, 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Sane O68 ao cives $1.20% @1.25% $1.15% @1.20% 
June 29 ...... 1.20% @1.25% 1.15% @1.20% 
June 30 ...... 1.20% @1.25% 1.15% @1.20% 
SUF 1 ccsccce 1.23 @1.28 1.18 @1.23 
SUE 8 vevices 1.21 — 1.16 @1,21 
July 49 wnrcce sovceeGQeevcee sovces @.. 

‘Me ‘soins No. $ deren 
June 38 ...00. $1.17% @1.22% $1.12%@1.17% 
June 29 ...... 1.17% @1.22% 1.12% @1.17% 
June 30 ...... 1.17% @1.22% 1.12% @1.17% 
PU ey 1.20 @1.25 1.15 @1,20 
,. A irre 1.18 @1.23 1.13 @1.18 
July 4° ....06 cocvesQcayees seesse @. 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No, 3 yellow 
corn, No, white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
27. 55 @56 35% @35% 83%@85% 47@57 
28. 55 @56 84%@385% 82% @84% 47@57 
29. 55% @56% 34% @35% 82% @85 47@57 
30. 55 @56 338%@34% 83%@85% 47@57 
July 

1.. 56% @57% 34% @35% 85% @88 47@57 
Sys 56% @57% 34 @35 83% @87 46@57 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
J 


Saturday were: uly 2 

uly1 June 24 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,316,250 1,311,250 2,168,750 
Flour, bbls ...... 25,426 26,421 20,413 
Millstuff, tons ... 511 797 1,033 
Corn, bus ....... 290,400 254,820 223,200 
Oats, bus ....... 403,200 265,200 555,900 
Barley, bus ..... 207,080 208,080 373,950 
TAG, WD wc cccwes 44,000 55,000 75,000 

60,000 57,000 97,000 


Flaxseed, bus ... 


July 5, 1922 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: uly 2 

Julyi1 June 24 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 613,350 739,800 1,055,700 
Flour, bbls ...... 269,785 230,105 236,022 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,952 10,367 9,388 
Comm, BUS cscesee 261,690 169,580 146,520 
TRE, DE cccccns 620,340 659,750 52,650 
Barley, bus ..... 205,110 309,540 278,530 
MO; SEB 2c cvevvs 11,840 24,480 22,400 
Flaxseed, bus ... 10,560 3,000 31,000 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 2 July3 July 5 


July 1 June 24 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ...1,711 1,712 190 166 11 
Oats ...16,272 16,821 9,327 440 2,815 
Barley .. 330 315 883 749 1,262 
MIO ice 19 8 51 1,372 4,180 
Flaxseed. 651 56 1,065 21 136 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 2 July 3 
oe * 1 June 24 1921 1920 


Wo. 1 Gark ...0% 77 805 210 333 

No. 1 northern. 39 36 eee 56 

No. 2 northern. . 824 756 1 a 

OCROW coccecccs 2,049 2,203 716 2,519 
Totals ...ccece 3,683 3,899 1,928 2,907 

Em TOLD wccccces 1,397 2,030 8 ccace 

+ Farr 134 95 

BO BERT cceccccse 2,057 2,312 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Dafly closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-——Mpls— -——Duluth— 
Track Toarr, Track July Sept. 


June 27...$2.55% 2.54 2.52 2.51% 2 2 
June 28... 2.55 2.55 2.51% 2.538% 2.55% 
June 29... 2.55 2.55 2.54 2.53% 2.55% 
June 30... 2.58 2.57% 2.56 2.55% 2 

July 1..... 2.64% 2.64% 2.63 2.62% 2.82% 
July 3..... 2.64% 2.63 2.60% 2.60 2.60% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Su:t- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r— Receipts——, -—In store 

















1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1520 
Minneapolis. 60 97 161 51 1,065 21 
po. ee 41 162 77 184 1,862 458 

Totals.... 101 259 238 185 2,427 i79 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to July 
1, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted) 

r—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 

Minneapolis 3,918 6,164 1,160 766 

Duluth ...cscee 3,088 4,134 3,064 3,188 

oo eer 7,006 10,298 4,224 4,254 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
Wednesday, July 5, in cents per 100 lbs: 





¢ From 
‘ Phila-H: waa 
New Bos- Balti- del- on 
To— York ton more phia R'ds 
Aberdeen - 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 $2.00 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18,00 
Antwerp ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 ° . 
Bremen ,..... 18.00 .... 18.00 . 
Po | eee of . Zoe cscs BUL00 17.00 
Carding ....00 S700 Se rr ae Cre sees 
Bergen ...cs. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
2 SO.00 sce0 BOBO cece 
DUR ccccies S089 voce BOD nase +. 
Dundee ...... 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 17-20 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Stockholm ... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 . 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
LS eee 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 ++ 
Hamburg .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 


Bordeaux .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
eee 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles - 85.00 

Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-30 28— 30 28-30 


Genoa, Naples 35.00 35.00 

Bhull .cccccece 17.00 +08 

DOR .ccccecs 27.06 cece cae wees 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry... 20.00 .... 20.00 .... wee 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle EUcOe 95666. Ruse 409% sees 
Rotterdam ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.90 
Gibraltar + TOGO cuve e608 ccc see 
Southampton... 20.00 

DAMS .cccce 25.00 

PUOOUS .ccsce 25.00 

Stettin ....... 30.00 





United Kingdom—Imports from United States 

Imports of wheat, and of flour expressed 
as wheat, from the United States into the 
United Kingdom, by fiscal years ended July 





31 (000’s omitted): 

c Bushel . Per ct. 

Flouras Total to total 

Year— Wheat wheat as wheat imports 
1921. 89,936 15,128 105,064 41.! 
1920. 48,472 18,464 66,936 31.4 
1919.... 58,000 25,000 83,000 48 
1918 44,000 43,000 87,000 45 - 
1917 100,000 18,270 118,270 65.3 
1916.... 117,857 13,791 131,649 61.2 
1915. 78,084 18,636 96,720 45.7 
1914 54,721 13,823 68,544 31.6 
1913.... 55,100 13,583 68,683 28.6 
1912 31,103 11,506 42,610 19.9 
1911... 16,192 12,918 29,112 18.6 
1910 - 27,868 15,521 43,389 19.6 
1909. 37,942 18,476 66,418 28.98 
1908 48,293 25,631 73,924 35.07 
1907.. 37,634 23,574 61,208 28.9 
1906.- 30,393 22,845 53,238 25.1 
1905. 8,902 9,926 18,828 8.4 
1904 25,404 33,97 59,383 26.5 
1903.... 64,452 40,490 104,920 50.7 
1902. 78,773 39,492 118,265 61.7 
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NEW ENGLAND OPPOSES CUT 


Claims Discrimination in Freight Rates from 
Chicago District to the South, Without Cor- 
responding Reduction from the East 


Boston, Mass., July 1.—There will be 
organized opposition from the merchants 
of New England to the proposition for 
lower freight rates from Chicago to the 
southern market without a corresponding 
lowering of rates from Boston to the 
same market. 

From the Chicago territory there have 
not been through rates to the South, and 
in some instances the joint rates are 
higher than the Boston rates. It is the 
opinion among Boston shippers that they 
are entitled to this differential, partly 
because of the water competition that 
the New England railroads have to 
meet, and they will join in a widespread 
movement to protect New England and 
other Atlantic seaboard communities 
against such a radical departure from 
a rate fabric that gives them freight 
rate equality with Chicago in the South- 
east market. 

What irritates the East particularly in 
this case is that the carriers and shippers 
in the vicinity of Chicago not only pre- 
pared a new scale of rates from their 
own territory, but have proposed a new 
scale for Boston as well, and are advo- 
cating it before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. There has been one hear- 
ing on it in Atlanta, Ga., and there will 
be another hearing in New York next 
September. It is at the New York hear- 
ing that the eastern shippers will have 
their best opportunity to present their 
opposition to the rate revision. 

According to W. O. Wright, who is 
transportation manager of the Associat- 
ed Industries of Massachusetts, and who 
attended the hearing at Atlanta, this is 
a movement on the part of the Central 
Freight Association shippers and rail- 
roads, and particularly those interests 
lying in and about Chicago, to secure a 
basis of rates into the South and South- 
east which will enable them to enter 
more closely into competition with the 
manufacturers of New England and 
Trunk Line territories for the business of 
the South and Southeast. 

Generally speaking, the schedules which 
have been proposed make for a consider- 
able reduction of rates from the Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory, and in 
many instances an increase from the 
New England and Trunk Line territories, 
although in a number of cases the New 
England and Trunk Line rates are left 
on the present level. 

William H. Chandler, manager of the 
transportation bureau of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, is chairman of a 
committee appointed by representatives 
of chambers of commerce along the At- 
lantic seaboard and interior New York 
state to oppose the efforts of central 
western railroads and southern carriers 
south of the Ohio River in this movement 
to disturb the relative rate adjustment. 


Louis W. DePass. 








WORLD CROP NEWS BY WIRE 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 1.—Greater 
use of the telegraph in collecting and 
disseminating international crop reports 
has been decided upon by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
The reports will be broadcasted by radio 
by the Department of Agriculture as 
rapidly as they are received. These two 
improvements in agricultural communica- 
tion, officials declare, will prove a boon to 
farm and other interests who find it ad- 
visable to keep in touch with the world 
crop situation. 

JoHN MarrInan. 





DECLINE IN LIVING COSTS 

_ Evansvitte, Inp., July 1.—An interest- 
ing feature of the Kiwanis Club luncheon 
here this week was a symposium on the 
cost of living, which has been reduced 
materially since 1920, according to whole- 
Salers of groceries, bread, milk and prod- 
uce. Sugar has declined from 25c in 
1920 to 6c. Vegetables are measurably 
cheaper, in some instances 50 per cent, 
and there is a difference of 5c in the 
cost of a quart of pasteurized milk. 

Alvin Eades, proprietor of bakeries in 
Evansville and Muncie, said that, all 
things considered, bread in Indiana was 
cheaper than ever before in the history 
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of the business. The new weight law was 
partly responsible for a reduction in 
price of 8 per cent. 

In discussing the price of flour, Mr. 
Eades told of the unequal task the baker 
has, under fluctuating markets, which 
keep him hustling to come out even with 
the price his bread is being sold at. He 
said labor costs of producing a loaf of 
bread are 10 per cent higher, based on 
costs in 1918, and production about one 
half that of 1918, based on the work each 
man now does. He stated that only 
through efficiency had the baker been 
able to keep his head above water and to 
cause a reduction of 17 per cent in the 
wholesale price of his product. 

W. W. Ross. 





WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 63,420 28,334 44 
Last week .......+- 63,420 28,823 45 
YVOG?r ABO occccccccs 50,820 25,500 50 
Two years ago ..... 38,820 18,152 48 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to June 17, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Flour production, bbls— 


June 11-17 .......45- 1,800 1,987 1,850 
June 26-June 17 ..... 120,380 104,295 127,190 
Flour, July 1- 

June 17, bbls— 
BONEN. 56:06 6:34:06 200% 15,278 16,066 21,106 
ee er a 575 1,420 140 


Wheat, June 26- 
June 17, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .735,000 692,000 780,128 


WROTE co sccccececees 196,846 293,714 118,827 
RATED. 4ndacincoescs 12,300 651,000 4,500 
Ground by mills...... 541,710 469,327 590,900 
Wheat stocks, 

June 17, bus— 
At terminals ......... 27,771 12,710 30,952 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 16,003 33,175 63,956 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
©. B. Be ccccccses 1,066 63 38 .* 
Consolidated .... 1,053 30 44 15 
Ogtivies ..ccccces 572 79 25 oe 
Grain Growers .. 748 147 73 ee 
Fort William .... 519 16 58 29 
GB. DH. Be ccvccecce 1,340 182 89 87 
North Western .. 561 80 41 oe 
Port Arthur ..... 2,502 154 169 11 
Can. Gov't ..cccce 605 137 76 59 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,267 146 52 41 


Private elevators. 17,275 397 194 34 





ceveeces 17,497 





Totals 1,431 859 276 
TVOak OHO ..c.cces 5,837 6,417 1,226 1,663 
Receipts ........ 1,799 412 111 18 
Lake shipments.. 2,361 896 161 3 
Rail shipments... 475 48 3 eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 26 No, 1C. W...... 
No, 1 northern..2,248 No, 2 C. W...... 265 
No. 2 northern..1,090 No, 3 C, W...... 230 
No. 3 northern..2,621 Ex. 1 feed . » 86 
Be. 6 sccceseccs 1,668 1 S008 .ccccccce 61 
INNO. B cccccccccs B fe@d .ccccccee 106 
Be. 6 ccccccsees 136 Special bin ..... 38 
Weed .ccccccccce 36 Others .......65 293 
DUFUM .ccccccce 49 Private ........ 397 
Winter ....cc.0e 10 oo 
Special bin ..... 399 Betas cicccsss 1,431 
OUROTS cccvivcce 1,288 
Private ....cce- 7,276 

Totes wescece 17,497 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on July 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ... 536 510 314 98 66 
Boston ..... aes 670 187 1 1 
Buffalo ..... 1,969 3,071 4,461 265 313 
Chicago ....2,701 11,945 12,443 209 108 
BRORE icss tee 275 5 eee eee 
Detroit ..... 14 27 62 11 
St. Joseph... 289 648 57 2 2 
Duluth ..... 1,326 1,041 1,043 302 129 
Galveston ...1,023 eee 


Indianapolis. 62 352 227 ese eee 
Kansas City.2,008 3,940 1,145 28 88 











Milwaukee .. 63 465 1,001 53 178 
Sioux City... 121 433 844 1 | 
Minneapolis 3,683 1,711 16,272 19 330 
N. Orleans... 529 233 77 14 18 
New York...1,080 768 2,143 74 263 
Omaha ..... 304 1,043 1,864 27 19 
Peoria ...... — 159 314 oe eee 
Philadelphia. 744 379 152 12 ses 
St. Louis.... 245 490 255 8 1 
Toledo ...... 354 145 278 2 1 
Canals ..... 151 275 70 405 21 
Lakes ...... 771 757 21 76 225 

Totals ...17,773 29,337 42,743 1,635 1,764 
Last year .. 8,061 24,304 34,401 587 1,573 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases: Wheat, 4,229,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
989,000; oats, 1,824,000; rye, 945,000. In- 
creases: Barley, 210,000. 
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In a recent book called “Three Men 
and a Maid,” the author, Mr. P. G. Wode- 
house, says: “The year 1921, it will be 
remembered, was a very trying one for 
the inhabitants of the United States. 
ivery boat that arrived from England 
brought a fresh swarm of British lec- 
turers to the country. Novelists, poets, 
scientists, philosophers, and plain ordi- 
nary bores; some herd instinct seemed to 
affect them all simultaneously. It was 
like one of those great race movements 
of the middle ages. Men and women of 
widely differing views on religion, art, 
politics, and almost every other subject; 
on this one point the intellectuals of 
Great Britain were single-minded, that 
there was easy money to be picked up 
on the lecture platform of America.” 

The herd instinct to which Mr. Wode- 
house refers has continued to send Brit- 
ish lecturers to America since the fore- 
going was written, the year 1921 by no 
means being inclusive, and if I am not 
mistaken the actual exodus began in 1920 
or possibly before that. Did America 
learn its lesson from the visits of such 
lecturers as Lord Dunsany of the hegira’s 
vanguard? As Wodehouse would say, 
“I’m glad you asked me that question. 
The answer is, it did not.” 

The visit of Dunsany, it will be re- 
called, was a decided washout. Other 
lecturers arrived, almost if not quite as 
bad as Dunsany,—and there was Mrs. 
Asquith. Mrs. Asquith did not visit the 
West where, as George Ade’s English- 
man said, “In a place called Minneapples 
the stupid waiter had never heard of 
a bloater.” No, “Margot” went no fur- 
ther west than Chicago, possibly for that 
reason. Like Dunsany, her voice did not 
carry beyond the lecture platform but 
she did not slouch into a chair and laugh 
at her own printed witticisms in the 
Dunsany manner. She merely stood be- 
fore her audience and moved her lips. 
Not a sound. “I can’t hear you,” a 
woman in a New York audience ex- 
claimed. “You’re not missing anything,” 
“Margot” shouted back. 

And now we have Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle who apparently has been seeing 
things at night. A year ago the Strand 
Magazine published an illustrated article 
by Sir Arthur which proved beyond a 
doubt that there were all manner of little 
goblins and elves playing in the gardens 
amongst the leaves. The illustrations to 
the article (photographs) showed the 
fairies perfectly. The article was writ- 
ten in all seriousness. 

It’s all right; why shouldn’t there be 
little fairies in the flowers? The eye of 
the camera is capable of perception 
where the human eye is not. I am won- 
dering, however, what James or Munster- 
berg would say of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle if either of the former were alive. 
I know what Barnum would say. 

* * 


The trouble with a tiresome lecture is 
that you cannot get away. Walking out 
on a lecturer is considered exceedingly 
bad form. Likewise as we become older 
it ill behooves us to smuggle live stock 
into lecture halls even as we smuggled 
cows, (to be goaded at the proper mo- 
ment), in the happy far-away days of 
preparatory school. Alas, we sit sur- 
rounded by equally miserable souls and 
pray to Heaven that it will soon be o’er. 
A book bores you, it is thrown aside; 
this notebook becomes tedious and you 
are at liberty to tear it up and stamp 
upon it; but the lecturer with his glitter- 
ing eye creates a Gehenna from whence 
there is no escape. 

* * 


This novel by Wodehouse, “Three Men 
and a Maid,” is interesting for several 
reasons. In the first place Mr. Wode- 
house is a brilliant Englishman who does 
not take himself over seriously. Look 
him up in “Who’s Who” and provided 
you know anything of his bibliography 
you will be surprised to discover that he 
has listed but a fifth of the books he has 
written. As a humorist, as an American 


humorist if you like, “P. G.” having lived 
in America for possibly ten years makes 
the American born humorists heavy and 
dull in contrast. His assimilation of 
New York life within a decade, his scin- 
tillating and clever use of its vernacular 
and his understanding of all that goes on 
about him are points which the average 
American writer of “light fiction” might 
do well to observe and English writers, 
floundering in American slang, have 
shown to them. Possibly Mr. Wode- 
house’s philosophy may be summed up in 
a phrase which he has used in several of 
his novels and plays. It is to the effect 
that there is always a surprise around 
the corner. 

The surprise around this particular 
corner, (perhaps it isn’t a surprise, but 
we'll call it one), the surprising thing is 
that “Three Men and a Maid” has not 
sold especially well in places where cul- 
ture is spelt with a large K. I have 
nothing against Keokuk but there used 
to be a little song about “The Keokuk 
Culture Club.” . . The mind is not 
improved in the least by reading Wode- 
house, and in the culture belt the reading 
of a book is not a matter to be entered 
into lightly. 

* * 

Right at present “Mr. Prohack,” the 
worst book Arnold Bennett ever wrote, is 
getting more than its meed of publicity 
because it is the worst book Arnold Ben- 
nett ever wrote. It is filled with plati- 
tudes, it is aimless, it is dull. It is the 
product of a literary chafing dish, the 
odds and ends which apparently have 
been accumulating in Bennett’s larder 
since he turned out the piece de resist- 
ance of his life, the Clayhanger trilogy. 
One has a feeling that the author be- 
cause of his success is becoming a little 
too sure of himself in much the same 
way that a Five Towns character be- 
comes over sure of himself after meeting 
with success in London Town. As an 
admirer of both Bennett and Wells I 
regret that both of these writers have 
allowed their assurance to become ap- 
parent. 

* #*# 

During the period in which Wells 
wrote his tissue of moonshine, “The Sea 
Lady,” Cutcliffe Hyne’s serial, “The Lost 
Continent,” was running in the same 
magazine. Hyne had already introduced 
“Captain Kettle” and the magazine was 
to see the little red captain in various 
predicaments from which he would be 
saved by the force of his personality and 
sheer grit, “by James.” Wells never 
wrote a better satire than “The Sea 
Lady” but Wells’s prerogative as an 
artist was to develop talent along other 
lines. Cutcliffe Hyne who was not a first 
rate writer from a purely literary stand- 
point remained at his last and his fiction 
of today is very much the same as it 
was in 1898. As a writer Cutcliffe Hyne 
has many faults but through them all the 
atmosphere of the sea has permeated to 
a greater extent than in the work of 
either Conrad or Kipling. In style he 
is far more journalistic than the latter; 
at times he is crude, (it is the crudity, 
however, of an educated man). In spite 
of the fact that he has travelled exten- 
sively, his ignorance of people is appall- 
ing. His Americans are like nothing in 
Heaven or on earth; his women are mon- 
strosities. Yet I may open any volume 
he has written and where ships or the 
sea are mentioned the sound of the waves 
drowns out the little voices which tell me 
that I am reading rot. Sounds from the 
engine room arise, and the faint clang- 
ing of a shovel from the furnaces. The 
salty tang of the sea air mingles with 
the smell of oil and tar, It is very real 
indeed but a gentleman with horn spec- 
tacles whispers to me that it is not art. 
The devil of it is that I agree,—and 
then sneak back to the lower shelf where 
a few books by Hyne are kept. Vices in 
reading, I suppose, are counterparts of 
vices in life, and the insidious Cutcliffe 


Hyne is one of mine. 
Randolph Edgar. 
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New York, N. Y., July 1.—Today 
marks the beginning of a new fiscal year, 
and the transition means a good deal in 
the money market, in the investment situ- 
ation, and in the readjustment of huge 
financial payments. The July settlement 
this year has been accomplished with 
comparative ease. There has not been a 
sensational advance in money rates. In- 
stead of a period of hardening discounts, 
there has been a very definite easing of 
money market conditions. 

It is a pity that more business men 
have not an intimate knowledge of the 
Federal Reserve System. The late Sir 
Edward H. Holden, the great London 
banker, declared that this was the best 
banking system in the world. Avoiding 
all technicalities, it will be interesting to 
emphasize some of the remarkable 
changes that have taken place in the Fed- 
eral Reserve weekly return since the high 
level of the inflation period. At present 
the system shows rediscounts secured by 
commercial paper of only $280,855,000. 
This represents a decline of $1,616,116,000 
from the high level of Dec. 3, 1920. Re- 
discounts of member banks with the Fed- 
eral Reserve institutions have fallen ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000 from the peak 
level. Rediscounts of war paper for the 
entire system now amount to only $140,- 
713,000. At the high level of May 16, 
1919, they stood at $1,863,476,000. Alto- 
gether, therefore, the shrinkage in dis- 
counts secured by commercial paper as 
well as discounts secured by war securi- 
ties for the entire system has been re- 
duced $3,058,024,000 since the high level 
was touched by both classes of loans. 

This showing explains the much easier 
money rates which now prevail, and shows 
also why it was that the Federal Reserve 
banks of New York and Chicago were 
able to lower their redisccant rates a few 
days ago. 

THAWING OUT “FROZEN LOANS” 


Extraordinary interest has been mani- 
fested in the liquidation by various coun- 
try banks which were heavy borrowers 
from the Federal Reserve institutions 
and from other banks in 1920 and 1921. 
At one time the volume of these so-called 
“frozen loans” was so great as to cause 

reat uneasiness among bankers at’ the 
arge reserve centers. The feeling was 
held for some time that the liquidation of 
these past-due loans might be attended 
with serious financial trouble. Some of 
the New York bankers especially were 
fearful that many of these “frozen loans” 
would hang over for several years and 
that it might be impossible to avoid tak- 
ing a loss on the account. 

This prodigious indebtedness has been 
now so largely reduced as to place it 
again within close range of what the nor- 
mal level for such loans usually is. Be- 
sides this there has not been any financial 
catastrophe, and both country banks and 
city institutions have discovered that 
these accounts were being quickly reduced 
and with scarcely ~ of the distress and 
trouble which had been looked for by 
many. 

Now that the strain is over, it may be 
said that the problems connected with the 
liquidation of this unprecedentedly heavy 
“frozen loan” account were about as seri- 
ous as anything that has been encoun- 
tered in a commercial way for many 
years. The vice president of an impor- 
tant Wall Street bank recently declared 
in conversation with the writer that the 
financial vicissitudes of 1921 were as dif- 
ficult and as heart-breaking as anything 
that he had seen in 1907 or 1914. The 
situation has still its difficult features, 
but the fortunate thing is that this read- 
justment has progressed so well that 
there no longer exists a danger of serious 
losses. 

With the turn of the fiscal year great 
interest is being taken in the probable 


trend of commercial events before the 
close of 1922. No one can tell exactly 
what will happen during the next six 
months, but the indications are much 
more favorable than they were at this 
time last year, and the chances are that 
the country will witness a thoroughgoing 
business revival if the labor difficulties 
are adjusted satisfactorily in the near 
future. Hard-headed business men and 
railroad experts are not looking for a 
nationwide railroad strike. It would be 
a calamity, and in the judgment of those 
who have carefully studied conditions 
would quickly react on the laboring men 
and bring about a revulsion of feeling 
against them. 

Strong efforts are being made to get 
the miners back at work, but the distress- 
ing Illinois episode has greatly compli- 
cated a much strained situation. The in- 
dications are, however, that heroic efforts 
which are now being made by Washington 
officials and others will be successful. 
There is a growing public sentiment that 
this strike must 4 settled and out of 
the way before it is time to buy coal for 
heating purposes. Much depends, there- 
fore, upon a satisfactory adjustment of 
the anthracite controversy, but labor lead- 
ers realize full well that the nation is 
above any union on ‘earth, and that or- 
ganized labor cannot stand out long 
against a growing public sentiment. 

There is a well-defined belief that the 
price of coal must come down, and that 
there will have to be some reduction in 
wages before this strike contest is finally 
settled. Should it be possible to bring the 
conflicting interests together in the near 
future, it would be extremely helpful 
and bring about an important change in 
public sentiment about the future of busi- 
ness and finance. 


JULY INVESTMENT BUYING 
Many July investors anticipated the re- 
ceipt of their semiannual dividends, and 
bought bonds before they received their 
dividend checks. There will be, however, 
further absorption of good securities by 
the investing public within the next few 
weeks, “The rank and file of investors 
are still interested in picking up first rate 
bond investments, and the probability is 
that they will continue to release large 
orders for good investment securities for 
some time to come. It has been an ex- 
traordinary bond market and, while trad- 
ing is not as active as it was a few weeks 
ago, the situation as a whole is highly 
satisfactory. 


URGE FARM ASSOCIATIONS 


Joint Congressional Committee Reports on 
Marketing System for Farm 
Products 


Wasuineoton, D. C., July 1—Co-opera- 
tive associations will be strongly urged 
in the forthcoming report of the Joint 
Commission on Agricultural Inquiry as 
an important means of relief for agricul- 
tural producers. By this means they can, 
the commission believes, “hasten the 
standardization of agricultural products, 
improve distributive processes, and re- 
duce their costs.” 

Chairman Anderson, in outlining the 
portion of the report dealing with this 
feature of the inquiry, said: “We have 
found that one of the troubles of agri- 
culture is that its products generally 
come into the local market in small lots 
of ungraded, unstandardized raw ma- 
terials, for which the producer has as- 
sumed no responsibility. The farmer has 
thought in terms of individual production 
rather than in terms of service, marketing 
and distribution. Until he considers pro- 
duction in its relation to consumer de- 
mand and satisfaction, he is unlikely to 
materially improve his condition. 

“For the most part, the agricultural 
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producers have left to others the selec- 
tion, grading, standardizing and assem- 
bling of products, as well as the risks in- 
volved in marketing. The vast bulk of 
ae products must be transport- 

to large centers for assembling, .grad- 
ing and distributing. 

‘Where producers sell to buyers or 
through commission men in primary or 
terminal markets they assume the risk of 
transit and losses, and wastes of im- 
proper packing, insufficient selection, and 
grading. When such shipments reach 
market the commodity is graded, and any 
portion not sufficiently mature, or blem- 
ished, or otherwise not fit for market, is 
disposed of at the cost of the producer. 
In such instances, the producer not only 
loses the commodity, but pays the trans- 
portation cost of products which should 
not have been shipped. These occurrences 
are of sufficient frequency to deserve a 
most careful study, by the producer, of 
markets and marketing conditions. 

“It is frequently suggested,” said Chair- 
man Anderson, “that agricultural prod- 
ucts be sold by sample or grade descrip- 
tion from markets established close to the 
centers of production, and that in such 
markets there be established adequate and 
efficient warehouses, cold storage plants, 
and other facilities for the protection 
and preservation of raw commodities. In 
theory, at least, this suggestion has at- 
tractive possibilities, in that it would save 
unnecessary waste and much handling 
and rehandling, and avoid ‘back-tracking’ 
products from large markets in the redis- 
tribution of commodities to smaller com- 
munities, 

“This suggestion, however, is predicat- 
ed upon the theory that standard grades 
and descriptions can be universally estab- 
lished, and that consumers and dealers 
would willingly anticipate their require- 
ments to sufficiently provide for a steady 
flow of products from point of produc- 
tion to place of consumption. It further 
assumes an intensive distribution within 
the radius of territory that could absorb 
the quantities of agricultural products 
produced within any given center. Under 
existing conditions, consumers find it 
more convenient to leave the responsibili- 
ties of selection and service to the estab- 
lished distributors. 

“There has been a definite effort on the 
part of the Post Office Department to at- 
tract public attention to the opportuni- 
ties offered by the parcel post system for 
direct trading between producers and 
consumers. Apparently the consumer has 
been unwilling to anticipate requirements 
sufficiently in advance to assure the pro- 
ducer a continuous market, nor has the 
producer showed a general willingness to 
assume the responsibilities for quality of 
product and assurance of service to com- 
mand the consumer’s confidence. 

“With the better organization and 
standardization of farm production, the 
organization of farmers’ co-operative as- 
sociations, the evolution of grades more 
accurately reflecting the qualities of farm 
products in relation to use, the establish- 
ment of concentration warehouses at 
points within the areas of production, is- 
suing receipts or certificates which clearly 
indicate such grades and guarantee the 
physical protection and quality of age 
uct, it should be possible to develop a 
system of commodity exchanges through 
which these commodities may be sold and 
under which such products will move di- 
rectly from areas of production to points 
of use under prior sale, without the neces- 
sity of previous inspection and with the 
assurance of delivery of a product by 
grade conforming to the users’ or con- 
sumers’ requirements. 

“There are certain risks which neither 
the producer nor the consumer is willing 
to accept, which: are now assumed by 
wholesalers, jobbers and retailers, and 
which are reflected in the price received 
by the producer and the price paid by the 
consumer. In the primary and terminal 
markets, commission men, wholesalers 
and buyers maintain warehouses, - re- 
frigerators and facilities for the protec- 
tion and conservation of commodities. 
The transportation agencies provide fa- 
cilities for protection of commodities in 
transit. All of these activities involve 
investment and 2 sare | expense and re- 
quire the employment of men and equip- 
ment. 

“In the larger centers, railroad termi- 
nals are scattered to an extent that makes 
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it necessary for shippers and receivers to 
transport perishable commodities through 
the city streets with much congestion, 
delay and expense, causing an actual de- 
terioration of perishable products and 
numerous duplications of handling. All 
these things add materially to costs, with- 
out adding either value or service to the 
commodity. 

“Markets for perishables are almost 
invariably congested, and poorly situated 
with reference to convenience and econ 
omy. It is the belief of the commission 
that the lack of properly established joint 
terminal markets is responsible for ex- 
travagant costs in the distribution of ag- 
ricultural products, and that steps shoul! 
be taken by municipalities, transportation 
companies and marketing agencies to cre- 
ate facilities for efficient handling and 
conservation of foodstuffs.” 

The report will suggest that, through 
co-operative associations, new economis 
can be effected through greater uniforin- 
ity of production in centralized areas of 
production, uniform grades and stani- 
ardized containers. Similarly, better 
methods can be established for handling 
by agencies in local, primary and termi- 
nal markets, tending to create grea‘cr 
certainty on the part of the receiver and 
of the producer as to the character and 
condition of products, and services in- 
volved in their distribution. 

“In this way,” said Chairman Anderson, 
“the many disagreements which develop 
between producers, shippers and recciy- 
ers, which are now the cause of a lack of 
mutual confidence, can be eliminated, with 
the consequent development of more «'li- 
cient and economic marketing and dist vi- 
bution. 

“Economies can be effected and wasies 
can be eliminated through the establish- 
ment of qualified and authorized agencies 
to arbitrate disagreements between ship- 

rs and receivers as to value, conditiin, 

ind, grade, and quantity of commoditivs. 
Such agencies may be established eit)ier 
through agreement between shippers and 
receivers to set up disinterested boars 
of arbitration whose findings can be «c- 
cepted as final, or through the establish- 
ment of state or federal agencies of ar)i- 
tration authorized by legislation. 

“Adequate, organized and correlaied 
terminal markets, together with a reduc- 
tion of unnecessary movement of com- 
modities from terminal to terminal or 
from terminal to central market, should 
materially reduce the expense involve! in 
unnecessary equipment and the emp|oy- 
ment of an unnecessarily large num/er 
of men. 

“Much can be accomplished in the di- 
rection of economic distribution }b) a 
more systematic utilization of warehouses 
to absorb temporary surplus and dist vib- 


- ute more evenly in response to consuming 


demand. There is a tendency toward |i«t- 
ter distribution, as warehouses come to 
function as reservoirs to facilitate «o- 
nomic distribution and adopt metliis 
which diminish opportunity for speciia- 
tion in stored commodities.” 

On the subject of country elevalor 
charges as an item of expense in mark«t- 
ing grain, the report will show that (he 
average buying margin of the coun'ry 
elevator may be assumed to have been 5c 
per bu in 1912-13, 6c in 1915-16, and !3c 
in 1920-21. It will also show that the best 
figures it was able to obtain indicated 
that transportation represented in 1!!4 
approximately 6 per cent of the sa!:s 
price of grain, and in 1921 approximat«'y 
10 per cent. The average buying mary!!! 
may be expected to return to about 
per bu with the completion of the price 
cycle and the establishment of a more 
definitely permanent price level. 

JoHN MARRINAN. 





HOLLAND GRAIN IMPORTS 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 1.—Consu'- 
General George E. Anderson, at Rotter 
dam, Netherlands, reports to the De 
partment of Commerce that, on the 
whole, the United States has had by far 
the greater share of the trade of im- 
porting grain into Holland, not only in 
actual volume and value but as com- 
“pared proportionately with its share of 
the trade in other years. The chief 
feature of the trade as a whole has 
been the immense increase in imports 0! 
corn and, proportionately, in oats from 

the United States. 

JoHN MarRINAN. 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO., LTD. 





Reduction in Dividend on Common Stock to 2 
Per Cent Quarterly Voted by Directors 
Following the Annual Meeting 

Toronto, Ont., July 1—The annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, was 
held in the offices of the company here 
on Wednesday, June 21. James Stewart, 
president, took the chair. 

The balance sheet and statement for 
the year ending March 31, 1922, reflected 
the tendency of the times. Earnings show 
a reduction from $917,158 to $543,145, a 
decrease of $374,013. The fact that last 
year’s figures were abnormal qualifies the 
significance of this decline. The present 
basis may be taken as almost equally be- 
low normal. With steadier general con- 
ditions earnings should find a level some- 
where between these two extremes. 

The financial statement follows: 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks ...... $58,325 
Accounts receivable .........+.0% 2,267,668 
Inventory grain, flour, feed, etc... 3,977,963 
Miscellaneous stores ......+++e04% 147,637 
TnvestMeMts co ccccccccccccecccese 4,452,265 


$10,903,859 


Office and sundry equipment...... 110,676 
Real estate, buildings and plant.. 5,706,894 

$5,817,571 
Good will and trademarks ...... 229,660 


$16,951,091 





LIABILITIES 
Bankers’ advances .........eeeee8 $4,634,480 
Accounts payable .....ceeccccees 2,916,151 
$7,550,631 
ROSOTVER cecsecccccescovcesececace 2,010,073 
Capital stock— 
PreferPOE coccccccccccescccscccers 2,930,000 
COMMON cccccececccccscccccceces 2,500,000 
$5,430,000 
Dividends payable April 18, 1922: 
Preferred cccccccccasecescccscccs 61,275 
COMMOE cceccivccvbterccvcseseses 75,000 
Profit and loss account .......... 1,834,111 
$1,960,386 
$16,951,091 


Unissued preference stock held in treasury, 
$570,000, 

Profit and loss account for the year 
ending March 31, 1922: 


Interest paid to bank on direct ad- 


VANCOB cocccsrccccscsccescevccce $264,883 
Dividends— 
Preferred StOCkK ...ccevseccccccvece 205,100 
Common stOCKk ....cccscessovccce 300,000 
$769,983 
Balance forward .cccccccccsccccece 1,834,111 
$2,604,094 
1921— 
March 31, balance forward........ $2,060,949 
1922— 
March 31, profit for period........ 643,145 


$2,604,094 

The election of a board for the ensuin 
year resulted as follows: president an 
managing director, James Stewart, Win- 
nipeg; vice president, J. S. Barker; direc- 
tors, C. W. Band, R. Cooper, W. H. Mc- 
Carthy, W. Steed, W. L. Shaw, A. R. 
Macdonald, D. L. Cameron. 

On June 22 the new board and its 
officers met for general consideration of 
plans and policies for the ensuing year. 
It was decided to reduce the dividend 
on common stock to 2 per cent quarterly 
in place of the former 3 per cent. This 
puts the annual rate at 8 per cent. In 
view of the present state of the flour 
trade and the fact that this was a bonus 
stock when issued, the reduction noted 
is fully justified. No milling company, 
no matter how well managed, can expect 
any longer to earn profits on a war-time 
basis. Earnings on the common for pre- 
vious recent years were: 1921, 20.29; 1920, 
93.40; 1919, 23.84; 1918, 29.30; 1917, 16.16. 

A. H. Batey. 





COST OF AGRICULTURAL DUTIES 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 1.—Senator 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, Democrat, who 
has charge of the agricultural schedules 
of the tariff bill for the minority, in a 
statement issued recently, said that the 
duties on the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts in the measure would increase the 
cost of living by a billion and a half. 
“Assuming our population to be 100,- 
000,000 (1914 estimate) the total tax be- 
Cause of the increased prices of agricul- 
tural products due to the proposed tariff 
will be $1,316,569,449,” said Senator 
Walsh. “These figures, furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture, only include 
the increased tax on fresh meats, sugar, 
cereals, beans, potatoes and apples.” 
JoHn Marrinan. 
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Man in Car (to beggar): “Go to hell!” 

Beggar: “Yes, that’s all right for you. 
You have a car!” 

—Karikaturen (Christiania). 
& * 

It was a thrilling story that McGregor 
had to tell. 

“T had abandoned all hope,” he said. 
“As I sunk for the third time my past 
life seemed to rise before me in a series 
of grim, realistic pictures.” 

A murmur of sympathy rolled from 
the lips of listening friends; but just as 
McGregor was preparing to resume, Mc- 
Tavish interrupted him sharply and hope- 
fully. 

“And did you happen to notice,” he 
asked, “a picture of me lending you a 
fiver in the autumn of 1919?” 

—The Continent (Chicago). 
* * 

Two old settlers sat smoking in a 
cabin far away in the backwoods. No 
feminine presence ever graced that set- 
tlement, and domestic arrangements 
were primitive and rude. 

The conversation drifted from politics 
to cooking, and one of the confirmed 
bachelors said: “I got one o’ them there 
cookery books once, but I never could 
do nothin’ with it.” 

“Too much fancy work about it?” 
asked the other. 

“You've ’it it. Every one o’ them 
recipes begun in the same way, “Take a 
clean dish ” and that settled me at 





once.” —Tit-Bits (London). 
- * 
He: “The fact is that you spend too 


much money.” 
She: “No, the fact is that you don’t 
earn enough.” 
—Sondags Nisse (Stockholm). 
* 


To avoid a colorless existence, keep in 
the pink of condition, do things up 
brown, treat people white, be well read, 
and get out onto the golf green under 
the blue occasionally.— Boston Transcript. 

* * 


One afternoon a young man in shirt 
sleeves was wheeling a baby carriage 
back and forth before a small house near 
the National Park in Washington. He 
looked hot but contented. 

“My dear,” came a voice from an up- 
per window of the house. 

“No, let me alone,” he called back. 
“We're all right.” 

An hour later the same voice, again in 
earnest, pleading tones: “Arthur, dear!” 

“Well, what do you want?” he respond- 
ed. “Anything wrong in the house?” 

“No, Arthur, dear, but you have been 
wheeling Clara’s doll all the afternoon. 
Isn’t is time for the baby to have a 
turn?” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* 7 

Laconic Tourist: “Information given 
out here?” 

Tired Clerk: “It has.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* - 


Thirsty days hath September, 

April, June and November. 

All the rest are thirsty, too, 

Unless you make your own home brew. 

—American Legion Weekly. 
7 . 

“Ah wants a day off, boss, ta look for 
a job faw mah wife.” 

“And—if she doesn’t get it?” 

“T'll be back tomorrow.” —Phenie. 

* * 

Dr. James Melvin Lee, head of the De- 
partment of Journalism in New York 
University, said during the course of an 
after-dinner speech: “The average per- 
son, as well as the average nation, is 


blind to his own faults. An American 
woman, a leader of the S.P.C.A., was 
soliciting subscriptions for the animals’ 
cause in Madrid. ‘Will you subscribe, 
sir?’ she asked a Spanish grandee. 

“*T?ll do better than that, madam,’ said 
the grandee graciously, ‘I'll get up a 
bull fight for your society’s benefit.’ ” 

—The Argonaut (San Francisco). 
7 *~ 


A Mexican revolutionary, treated in a 
New York hospital, had twenty-two bul- 
lets extracted from his body. It is said 
that he had to have this done in order 
to make room for more when he returned 
home. —Punch (London). 

*~ os 

“Sir, I have all the gems of English lit- 
erature in my library.” 

“Yes, and I notice that they are uncut 
gems.” —Caboon, 
* * 

“I saw in the papers that you were 
looking for a new cashier. I believe you 
got one last week?” 

“Yes. And now I am looking for him!” 

—Striz (Stockholm). 
* * 

Citizen: “That’s my car. 
just fixing a blowout.” 

Policeman: “All right, I'll go over 
and arrest him.” 

Citizen: “Sh-h-h! 
the tire pumped up.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* n 


The thief is 


Wait till he gets 


Myron had learned to sing several lit- 
tle songs, and his grandpa always played 
the piano while he sang them. 

One evening we had company, and 
after a while he was asked to sing. 
Grandpa played as softly as he could so 
the child’s voice would be heard above 
the piano. 

They got in the middle of the song, 
when the youngster stopped singing and 
yelled out, “Hey, grandpa, give her more 

as!” 
’ —Western Christian Advocate (Cincin- 
nati). 
* x 

“T understand there has been a crime 
wave in Crimson Gulch.” 

“Nothing of the kind!” protested Cac- 
tus Joe. “Our beautiful an’ growin’ city 
has suffered in reputation simply because 
our new sheriff got restless an’ started 
diggin’ up a lot o’ gossip that nobody 
has been payin’ attention to for years.” 

—Washington Star. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment mtst reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED 


We have opening for first class 
chemist to take complete charge 


of our laboratory, one who is 
experienced in experimental 
milling, baking and chemical 


analysis of wheat and flours. 
Advise age, whether married or 
single, extent of experience, past 
employers, references and how 
soon your services are available, 
in first letter. All applications 
treated as strictly confidential. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind, 


LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL WANTS A 
ecrackerjack salesman for northern Iowa 
and one for southern Wisconsin. Address 
688, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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WANTED—LIVE WIRE SALESMEN FOR 
New York and Pennsylvania territory re- 
spectively, with wide acquaintance among 
bakery trade. Write Samuel Knighton & 
Son, Produce Exchange, New York, 





SALESMEN WANTED 


for Iilinois, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, by a large northwestern 
spring wheat milling company 
manufacturing flours of excep- 
tionally high quality and estab- 
lished reputation; will make a 
very liberal proposition to high 
grade men who can secure re- 
sults. Address 616, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SPRING WHEAT MILL MANUFACTURING 
well-established brands quality flour has 
openings in Ohio and Indiana territories 
for good, energetic, capable salesmen. Ad- 
dress 676, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 

for Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and cer- 
tain southern states by old estab- 
lished southwestern mill, which has 
reputation for manufacturing flour 
of high quality; want men who can 
deliver the goods; fine opportunity 
for salesmen with ability and ambi- 
tion. Address 667, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALESMAN OF 


record; commission basis; 800 bbls ca- 
pacity; quality products; competitive 
prices; give particulars regarding your 


sales and references. Address “Wisconsin,” 
636, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


COMPETENT CHEMIST WANTED 


A Kansas 
laboratory 


mill just installing new 
wishes competent chem- 
ist to take charge at once. Apply 
immediately, giving reference as to 
qualifications, experience and ability. 
Address 685, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


LARGE MINNESOTA MILL HAS OPEN- 
ings in southern Ohio, West Virginia, Mich- 
igan and southern Illinois for experienced 
salesmen who have following with the 
bakery trade; must have A-1 record, Ad- 
dress 674, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED, FIRST CLASS 
flour salesman for eastern New York state 
to cover large baking, jobbing and mixed 
car trade; must be man who is willing to 
work and has demonstrated his ability in 
the past to produce business. Address 617, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS CHIEF CHEMIST, EIGHT YEARS’ EX- 
perience in a flour mill laboratory; best 
qualifications. Address 677, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR AS MILLER AND 
manager, with mill of any capacity, where 
an interest can be purchased if satisfactory. 
Address 629, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller in 
a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. 
Address 684, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WILL BE 
open for position by new crop; only up-to- 
date concerns demanding high class results 
need answer; experience and energy. Ad- 
dress 870, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





BOOKKEEPER OF ABILITY AND EX- 
perience, 30 years old, desires position with 
flour concern in Chicago, with view to 
selling flour later on. Address ‘“‘Book- 
keeper,” care Northwestern Miller, 506 
Temple Building, Chicago. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with bakery trade in and 
around Chicago, open for proposition with 
reliable mill; age 31, married; best of ref- 
erences as to my ability. Address 683, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





NOTICE TO MILL OWNERS NEEDING A 
reliable head miller: If your mill is run 
down or otherwise not giving satisfaction 
and you can give steady employment and 
$100 per month and house to start, I will 
guarantee results or ask no pay; my work 
is my reference; can come at once. C, A. 
Posey, Larussell, Mo. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








AS HBAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; state the best salary you can 
pay. Address 624, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


AS SALES MANAGER OR SALESMAN; AM 
now employed; good reason for wishing to 
make change; am now working al! terri- 
tory west of main line of Santa Fe in state 
of Oklahoma; good results for good grade 
of flour. Address 878, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
for plant of 1,000 to 6,000 bbis capacity; 
can give best of references as to character 
and ability; have held present position past 
11 years; only reason for changing is for 
better position. Address 660, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced and an acquaintance of many 
years in western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and northeastern Ohio, is open for 
position with reliable quality mill in any 
part of this territory. Address 656, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALES MANAGER WITH REPUTABLE 
northwestern mill is open for a proposition 
from either a southwestern or northwestern 
mill; capable, also, of assisting in manage- 
ment of the business; full particulars and 
good references upon request. Address 687, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT IN 
southwestern mill of not less than 1,000 
bbis daily capacity; seven years’ experi- 
ence; good standing with the trade; excel- 
lent references; now employed, but good 
reason for making change. Address 675, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN FOR NEW ENGLAND; 
broad experience; best references; open for 
position with spring wheat or Kansas mill 
making quality flour; large acquaintance 
jobbers and bakers; salary and expenses. 
Address T. A. W., care Northwestern Mill- 
er. 23 Beaver Street. New York City. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
man invites correspondence with reliable 
mill wanting an assistant sales manager 
having acquaintance in all central and 
eastern states territories, and who has di- 
rected salesmen; nine years in past posi- 
tion; age 38 years and married. Address 
657, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














YOUNG LADY WHOSE SEVERAL YEARS’ 
experience in mill office includes work in 
all departments desires responsible posi- 
tion in modern mill office about Aug. 1; 
has good knowledge of milling in transit, 
rates and claims, flour sales and grain 
work; can handle correspondence with or 
without dictation; excellent references. 
Address ‘‘Kansas,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—OLD-ESTABLISHED MILL- 
feed jobbing business, in operation over 
25 years; good will, list of customers, low 
rent. Address ‘‘Feed Dealer,” 82 Old 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 


150-bbl flour mill in Pennsylva- 
nia city of 100,000 population; 
long established business and 
brands; both spring and winter 
flours; mill running continuous- 
ly; low power cost; very favor- 
able lease; purchaser does not 
have to purchase real estate; 
railroad switch at door, connect- 
ing with all principal railroad 
lines. Send all inquiries to Box 
516, care Northwestern Miller, 
New York, 





PUBLIC NOTICE 


There is offered at private sale the 
flour mill, feed mill, machinery, 
buildings, warehouses, cottage and 
barn and real estate, together with 
the water rights of the Touchet 
Milling Co., located at Huntsville, 
Columbia County, state of Washing- 
ton. The flour mill has a complete 
standard equipment of 150-bbl ca- 
pacity. There was received at this 
point in 1920 approximately 200,000 
bus of grain. For detailed informa- 
tion, or if terms other than cash 
¢ are desired, write or call 
CECIL COSPER, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy, 
206 Farmers’ Bank Building, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 





FOR SALE—150-BBL FLOUR MILL, FULLY 
equipped for local and export business; in 
first class condition, located in the heart 
of the hard wheat country; necessary to 
dispose of property in order to settle estate; 
mill has always been successful; cheap 
power. Apply to Taylor Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lethbridge, Alta. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOR SALB OR LEASE—WE OFFER FOR 
sale or will lease to responsible party, on 
favorable terms, our 250-bbi flour mill and 
30,000-bu elevator, located on the Chicago 
Great Western and C., M. & St. P rail- 
roads; this mill has just been rebullit and 
is up to date in every respect and must 
be seen to be appreciated; electrically 
driven; very favorable power rates. Gun- 
derson Milling Co., Kenyon, Minn. 





FOR SALE—THE BLENDING PLANT OF 
the Evrbest Milling Corporation, Erie, Pa., 
capacity 300 bbis a day; one unit of con- 
tinuous feed, and one unit of two batch 
mixers; automatic small packer for small 
packages; larger packers for packing all 
sizes up to barrels; also all trucks, scales, 
office equipment, bags and flour on hand; 
date of sale, July 15, 1922, at 2 o’clock p.m. 
Lyman C. Shreve, trustee of Evrbest Mill- 
ing Corporation, Masonic Temple, Erie, Pa. 








MILLS WANTED 








WANTED TO BUY, OR RENT WITH 
privilege of buying, in Minnesota or Wis- 
consin, long system mill of 25 to 75 bbis 
capacity, with all year around water 
Power; price must be reasonable. Address 
A. Hartman, 3740 Thirtieth Avenue 8S, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—TWO ONLY NO. 4-B BAR- 
nard & Leas plansifters, $300 each. 
Rhodes, 157 West Austin Avenue, Chicago. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—45,000-BU ELEVATOR AT 
Minco, Okla., on Rock Island railroad be- 
tween El] Reno and Chickasha; excellent 
country; good crops; will make reasonable 
price or will lease to responsible party. 
Address First National Bank, Chickasha, 
Okla, 





WD COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Blidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








’ Wired 
Russell’s Reports }¥*4,....1, 
Wheat ort—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn ling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 

Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, rs | 
13 Water Street NEW YOR. 








Self-Rising Flour 
best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








NO. 1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


4 


IN PAPER BAG BUSINESS 


42 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 








FOR FLOUR, MEAL & FEED 


July 5, 1922 





A Howard Flour Test—A Reliable Sse 
Certificate of Flour Quality Eye 


“If the Howard Reports say so, that makes it so.” 


Howard Baking and Chemical Tests are backed 
by 36 years’ experience. If you desire practical 
and dependable tests made by experts according 
to methods that have stood the test of time, you 
will join the leading mills of the United States and 
Canada in subscribing to the HOWARD Reports. 


Write for price list containing suggestions regarding 
tests of wheat, flour, feed, rye flour, durum products, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886. Drawer 1, Commerce Sta., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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A COMPLETE FOUR-STREAM INSTALLATION OF THE W & T EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE AGENE PROCESS 


Certainly! 
MATURE YOUR FLOUR. 


"THE improvement in product—the better loaf obtained and the im- 
mediate full food value secured by a proper system of maturing is 
causing millers everywhere to investigate this subject. 
And in their investigations they learn of the advantages of 


THE AGENE PROCESS 


which introduces Agene—the wonderful discovery of our Chief Chemist 
Dr. J. C. Baker. 

They find that Agene has more than the combined advantages of the 
Nitrogen Oxide and the Chlorine Processes of maturing with the disad- 
vantages of neither—and the cost is no greater. 

They find that Agene gives a better, permanent color—a finer loaf with 
improved texture—an absolute uniformity of result. 

That’s why some of the largest mills in North America are using ‘“‘The 
Agene Processs.”” That’s why mills everywhere are installing our equip- 
ment. 

Send us a 20-pound sample of your flour. We will treat it with Agene and 
let you judge its merits. 
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Let us prove to you just what the Ageye Process will do. 
WALLACE & TIERNAN Co.,, Inc. 


Manufacturers of W & T Equipment for the purification 
of water and for bleaching of textiles, paper, etc. 
Also the Booth Dry Feeder for the ap- 
plication of Pulverized chemicals. 
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Newark, New Jersey 


Branch Offices: 
Pittsburgh Dallas 


tis 


TIRE 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Kansas City Toronto, Can. 
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ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 


Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





MARK 




















